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A Group of Attractive Libraries in Southern Homes 


Showing how charmingly StobeSWervicke Bookcases harmonize with furniture and furnishings— 
adapt themselves to varying wall spaces—and add to the comfort and refinement of the home. 

_ Asa guide for the selection of a home library, we have published a unique booklet con- 
taining lists of the 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 ‘‘best books,’’ for children and adults, including a 
list of novels of southern life, as selected by such authorities as Hamilton W. Mabie, John 
Ruskin, Canon Farrar, Dr. Elliot, Sir John Lubbock, ete. A copy will be mailed free on request. 


Plan your library on the Globe“Wernicke Unit System—to fit the books you now have—to 
accommodate those you will have. Start with one or more sections and add extra units as needed. 


Slobe-Wernicke Elastic Bookcases 


differ from other sectiénal bookcases in the superior quality of materials, workmanship and 
finish used in their construction—in the variety of styles and finishes that allows the widest 
latitude for the exercise of individual taste in library decoration—in mechanical safeguards 
such as the patent equalizer to prevent doors from binding—and in the interlocking strip to 


insure true alignment. | 
Write Today for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 


Showing twenty original designs for home libraries; also a list of the ‘‘World’s Best 
Books” and the name of our nearest agency. Mailed free on request. Send coupon today. 


See that the Globe“Wernicke trademark is on the inside of each unit you buy. 
It is our pledge of quality—your protection against inferiority—your assurance of 
being able to obtain duplicates at any future time. 


Jhe Globe-Wervicke Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Branch Stores: 
New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Av. Boston, 91-93 Federal St 
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Hall's Hair Renewer 

Perfectly satisfied with your hair? Good. 
But if it’s falling out, keeps thin and short, 
looks dull and lifeless, what then? Here 
are the ingredients that willstop the fall- 
ing, destroy the dandruff, and give new life 
tothe hair. Ask your doctor all about these 
ingredients. His advice should always be 
final. Wouldn’t you like rich, heavy, 
luxuriant hair? R. P. HALL & CO0., Nasbus, N. H. 


r ents: Glycerin, Capsicum. Tea. Rose emary Leaves. Bay Rum, 
Ing edients Bulphur. Boroglycerin. Alcohol. Water. Perfume, 
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a tablespoonful of PEARLINE. 
Put in finest pieces first (not too 
many at a time), stir well until 
they come to a boil, Rinse thor- 
oughly in two or three waters. 
Table- and bed-linen, towels and 
white clothing, are thus beautifully 
washed without being rubbed to 
pieces on the washboard, but cloth- 
ing much soiled should be soaked 
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e You had better save a carbon copy, for the editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them. Please send enough postage to ensure the return of 
matter submitted. Please address your manuscripts to the editor, or the editorial department, and not to any 
individual member of the staff. It is much better to have your story or article type-written. Please do not roll 
your manuscript. 


before boiling. . 

Wash Flannels by hand in 
lukewarm PEARLINE suds; rinse fi 
thoroughly in warm water; wring E3 
dry; pull and shake well, and they i 
will keep soft without shrinking. 

Dry in warm temperature, 


To Wash without Boiling 


Pour as pred pails of water az 

into a tub as will cover the wash ; 

add a tablespoonful of PEAR- 

LINE for each pailful therein; stir 

A 5 until dissolved. „Soak the clothing 
20% DOWN— 10% PER MONTH in ns solution two cape or over- | 
night; stir well; and rub out the ; 

Why wait for vost Diamond a ieee} sa } toe ah fix’ p parts most. soiled in this suds. 
until you have saved the price? a i =| at Pe ibs an Wring out; rinse well in two or 
Pay for it by the Lyon Method. i ci. a d r ; i three waters, and they will be clean. 4 
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: i i ; ! is magical=a teaspoonful in 
teed perfect blue-white. A Schumann-Heink , Leyes T the dishpan; and, for cleaning paint, j 


written guarantee accompa- 
nies each Diamond. All goods 
sent prepaid for inspection. 
10% discount for cash. Send 
now for catalogue No.99 
Established 1843. 


milk-cans, windows, silver, jewelry, 
etc., use PEARLINE suds. 

To Make Soft-Soap.—Dis- 
solve one pound of PEARLINE 
in a gallon of boiling water, add 


three gallons of cold water; stir wa 


The world’s greatest singers 
make records only for the Victor. 


together and, when cold, you will 
have four gallons of soft-soap. 
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soll manufacturing systems. 


It is distinctly high-class and such a watch has 
never been sold for the money before. 


Go to any responsible Jewelers and compare 
the “I-T” with all other watches at all prices. 


If not sold locally, sent prepaid by us. 
Booklet “ How to Judge a Watch” free. 
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A Remarkable Car for $2000 


$1000% 


Here’s the latest product from the Haynes factory—our 
Model 19 for 1910. 

It is a $3000.00 value car—with all the quality of the high- 
est-priced cars—and our price is $2000.00—fully equipped. 

To any man who wants a thoroughly high-grade car in 
every particular—with everything on it worth having on an 
automobile—a car of reputation—a car of unquestioned merit 
—we offer this Model 19 Haynes—at a saving of at least 
$1000.00. 

“Or $500.00 More.” By that we 
mean $500.00 more than you have to 
pay for the cheaper class of cars that 
sell around $1500.00. 
= We are the oldest automobile 

manufacturers in America and the 
superior quality of our cars is unquestroned everywhere. 

In offering this $2000.00 car we believe the public will 
recognize it as the diggest value yet offered in motor cars— 
which it ts. 

If just a word of advice to automobile buyers may be per- 
mitted, let us say—Be careful and buy the 77gh¢ car at the start. 

Too many people have graduated up from the cheap car 


Less — Or, $500% More 


to the car they should have bought in the first place—and 
by so doing they have lost nearly double the price of the car 
on the sale of the cheaper cars. 

We haven’t built a car to sell around $1500.00, because 
the kind of construction, material and power plant that we are 
willing to put out under the name of HAYNES, cannot be made 
and sold at a profit for that sum of money. 

But to pay more than $2000.00 is unnecessary. This our 
Model 19 will prove to anyone who 
examines it. 

It is just the car you'll be de- 
lighted to own. It has style—snap 
—beauty of line—elegance of finish 
—is extremely comfortable and easy- 

riding and is as mechanically perfect 
as any machine on the market—no matter what the price. 
It has ample power, and goes faster than most people care 
to ride. 

We want you to get the particulars about this car. We 
want you to examine it before you buy a car of any kind. 

Our Atlanta agents will be glad to give you a demon- 
stration at any time suited to your convenience. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, KOKOMO, INDIANA 


America’s Pioneer Automobile Manufacturers 


(Licensed Under Selden Patent. Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers) 


CORKER MOTOR CAR CO. 


Agents Georgia, Alabama, Fi rida, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Mississippi and Tennessee 


915-16 Fourth National Bank Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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our gasoline all day; a very devil of a Papa. 


H, BUT I was the dashing Romeo, joy-riding straight 
O towards Paradise! 


We sped. We fled. Before me were twenty more 


country village where we were to flag down the through train 
for New York, and visions and vistas of unalloyed bliss for 
evermore. Beside me, Marian; prettier than a June girl on a 
magazine cover. Behind me—how far behind I wished that I E n BY) Se 
might guess—a dusty, crusty, rich and ruthless Dad; a fierce NY \ i} MAA 
sleuth-hound of a parent who had been following the scent of 


And I—ah, me!—but I was the merry Lochinvar! 

That is to say, I thought I was. I so esteemed myself. In 
reality I was not. I was no genuine buccaneer; neither sea 
thief nor land pirate, bandit nor burglar. I looted no maiden 
from the stronghold of her wealthy and irate father. I only 
thought I did. I was being stolen. Marian was abducting me. 
It is the woman’s specialty to get what she wants by allowing the man to believe he is getting 
what he wants; she teaches him his necessities and he believes that he originates. Marian wanted 
excitement. Not the undersigned, but excitement. Therefore, she abducted me. But how should 
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a mere boy of thirty know such. things until they are told him, or aspire to cope with and struggle 


against the diabolical cleverness of a mature woman of twenty-one? 

Hark! 

A honk? : 

A honk! 

Distant, and faint, and feeble; and only reaching us because the wind 
favored. But still a honk, a palpable honk. 

“Stop,” said Marian. “Slow up. That must be Papa.” 

“Without doubt,” I said, “but why slow up?” 

For answer she dragged her suitcase from beneath the seat, and opened it. 
There was no feminine apparel there; neither frill nor fol-de-rol nor ruffle nor 
gewgaw nor dainty dud of whatsoever sort. It contained a most magnificent 
assortment of junk—billets of wood with nails driven 
through them, broken glass and shreds of pottery, 
kitchen forks with their prongs twisted and bent out- 


ward and upward, and—crowning triumph!—a small RA OK hy 
sofa-cushion with a dozen hatpins stuck through it. ZEEE, Dope- 
The working end of these pins protruded wickedly, GM “ef 
forming just the sort of thing to take the puffed con- Sp Is 

ceit out of an automobile tire. I stopped at the foot #7) Ay 

of a long hill, and Marian got out and distributed this HM 


stuff in a neat and even line right across the road, l Aa 
from side to side. The sofa-cushion—and a fiendish- 
looking thing it was—she covered with a nice little pile M 
of dust. As she laid it down I noticed that it bore on 
one side, in green silk, the embroidered legend: 
“For Papa, From Marian.” 

And Papa found it all right. He honked around 
a curve in the road and reached the bottom of the hill 
just as we reached the top. And while his articulation 
was not so perfect that we could tell quite all that he 
was thinking, yet much could be gathered from his 
gestures. His was a hard heart! As he plucked that 


>> 


“Ah, me!—but I was the merry Lochinvar!” 7 SOCA 


sofa-cushion from beneath his punctured tire and saw what it was he shook 
it as a terrier shakes a rat. Then he threw it viciously at his chauffeur, and that 
innocent bystander dodged just in time to save himself from being impaled on 
the hat pins. Itis to be supposed that the chauffeur had risked a grin. Ah, that 
stubborn, stiff-necked father of Marian’s! That sofa-cushion should have aroused 
tender recollections in his breast; sweet memories—should have brought back to 
him the picture of his little motherless daughter (then in her early teens) work- 
ing the embroidered legend for him with her deft and loving little fingers. But 
some people are impervious to sentiment.. That frozen nature was not melted. 

And we—on we sped. And 
left him swearing in the road. 
On we fled. And Oh, but I was 
the giddy Lochinvar! 

IT 

“Marian,” I said, “how did 
such a romantic, feminine, fluffy 
little thing as you are ever hap- 
pen to think of anything so 
practical as that sofa-cushion?” 

“Well, you see—but you 
wont think I’m horrid if I tell 
you something, will you?” 

“You, Marian? Horrid?” 

“You see, I didn’t want to 
be caught, and brought back, 
and perhaps locked up on bread 
and water, or something of that 
sort, it’s bad enough to be 
brought back home once—but 
to be treated twice like a 
naughty little child! Oh, I could 
not bear it! I should kill my- 
self if it happened again—” 

“Twice? Again?” And I 
all but lost control of the ma- 
chine in my astonishment. As 
it was I just missed making 
minced veal of a Jersey calf 
that was dining with great 
gusto and abandon by the road- 
side. “Twice, Marian? You 
don’t mean to say you ever 
ran away before? And with 
whom?” 

“There now,” she said, 
looking injured, “I knew you 
would think I was horrid! And 
Tm sorry I told you. Oh, you 
don’t, you don’t, you don’t un- 
derstand me, after all! It was 
a long time ago; and I was 
only a motherless little thing— 
and—and—” 

And she began to cry. 
Which, in such cases, calls for 
well-known remedies. I applied 
them. 


“He was handsome, and 
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fascinating,” she said, 
drying her eyes, “and— 
I was infatuated. But 
I am glad, Oh, so glad, 
Edward, that Papa 
caught us and ‘brought 
me back for you!” 

That was the result, 
perhaps; and yet it was 
not exactly Papa’s inten- 
tion. 

“Think of what I es- 
caped,” went on Marian, 
driving all the philosophy 
out ôf me with a smile. 
“For I feel sure now that 
he only wanted me for 
my money. Papa said so 
at the time; and I be- 
lieve it now. Oh, Edward, 
what a terrible world 
this is! To think that of 
all the men who have 
made love to me you are 
the only one who loves 
me for myself alone!” 

The phrase had a 
familiar ring. I seemed 
to have heard it before. 
Coming from anyone else 
than Marian I would 
have considered it even 
hackneyed. But what 
dashing young Lochinvar 
is critical of the phrases 
of his fair Ellen? I was 
not, and it was with no 
forebodings that I whizzed through the lilac- (and 
gasoline-) scented dusk and dust into the little 
village where we were to flag down the through 
train for New York. 
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I left Marian at the one and only caravansary 
of the place, and sallied forth to find a preacher. 
I found one in the person of the Rev. Henry Temple, whe 
inhabited a modest vine-clad cottage near the church 
where he officiated. A gnarled and pious-looking house- 
keeper—female, deaf and with a mole upon her chin— 
ushered me into his study; and entering I got some- 
thing very like a shock of surprise. For the room, ex- 
cept that there were no pictures of pugilists or actresses 
lying about, reminded me more of the quarters of a 
college man, in its decorations and air, than my idea 
of a preacher’s study. I had not been to church very 
often since the days when I was compelled to choose between religious instruction 
and a whipping, and chose the former in a spirit of revenge because it seemed 
to hurt those who inflicted it worse than it did me. Evidently fashions had 
changed in preachers since I had had any knowledge of the species. The young 
man who welcomed me into his study was somewhere between thirty and thirty- 


“Oh, Edward, I know you'll think I’m just horrid!” 


vulgarism )—will you please keep your shirt on? 
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tion. I stared at him and 
the pipe, allowed my 
glance to roam around 
the room, and stared at 
him again, as pointedly 
as I dared. “But,” I said, 
“why all this concern of 
yours about the conven- 
tions? At a casual glance 
you don’t impress one as 
being such a stickler for 
conventions yourself. At 
least you’re not my idea 
of the conventional 
preacher.” 

“Perhaps I’m not,” he 
said, easily, waiving the 
point as of no import- 
ance. “Perhaps I’m mere- 
ly one variation of one 
of the newest products of 
the latest theological 
course of one of the new- 
est universities. But that 
is neither here nor there. 
The point is, conventional 
people like you would 
save themselves a deal of 
trouble if they never de- 
parted from the conven- 
tions.” 

“Like me!” I cried. 
And I felt that I flushed. 


For was he not impugning my romanticism? Was 


he not doubting the quality of my fine, headlong 
madness? To question me, the giddy Lochinvar! I 
was half angry and half amused. 

“Like you,” he repeated firmly, pointing the 


stem of his pipe at me accusingly. 
can see it in you. 


business. 


“Like you. I 


I saw it when you stated your 
You were full of braggadocio. 


You felt 


that you were doing a most unusual thing. You 
saw yourself in a most romantic situation. You 
almost swaggered, you so plumed yourself on the 
unconventionality of the thing. Now, no one but 
an intensely conventional person is so intensely 
aware of an unconventional situation. To the truly 
unconventional person the situation would have ap- 


pealed as being quite regular. 


Poor fellow”—and 


he delivered this with a speculative air and a drawl- 


ing note in his voice—“poor fellow! 
are being kidnapped P” 


I believe you 


“Sir,” I said, rising from my chair in genuine 
heat, “your philosophy may be very entertaining to 
you; but it is nevertheless rather insulting tome. Will 
you kindly expiain what you mean by the word ‘kidnapped’?” 

“I will,” he said, with an easy gesture. 


“But will you please—(pardon the 


Kidnapped. That was the word. 


Only three kinds of people run away with girls and marry them at your age, which 
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I take to be at least thirty. Adventurers who are gambling for some of the girl’s 
father’s money. You don’t look quite that. Or incurable romanticists who are 
really in the grip of an imperative passion. You’re not that—you’re too conven- 


five, and there was on his face nothing of the apologetic look which so many of 
the preachers of my youth had worn as their habitual expression. He was tall 


and athletic-looking, and as I was shown into his room he laid down a bull-dog 
pipe with loving care and shoved a volume of Bernard Shaw into its place on 
his book-shelf. I believe he had been readine with his feet resting easily and 
gracefully on the table while he smoked. 

“So you want to get 
married, eh?” he inquired 
affably, when I had stated 
my business. “I hope it isn’t 
a runaway match.” 

“But it is,’ I said. 

He shook his head du- 
biously. “I’m afraid PI 
have to turn you down, then. 
It is one of my rules not to 
have anything to do with 
such affairs—it saves possi- 
ble trouble later, you know.” 

“You are prudent,” I 
said, “I suppose you have 
got yourself into some 
scrape or other by it?” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “but 
that’s not altogether what I 
meant. My rule not only 
saves me trouble, but it 
sometimes saves a deal of 
trouble to the would-be con- 
tracting parties. It’s a mat- 
ter of conscience as well as 
a matter of prudence. I 
try to save ’em if I can— 


—= save ’em from themselves. 
Tarus Reason with ’em. Argue with 


Wi it | WS Sy} ‘em. Persuade ’em to have 
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ance. Saves divorces.” 
And in an absent-mind- 
ed sort of way he threw one 
leg over the arm of his chair, 
relighted his pipe, and in- 
haled a deep puff with every 
sign of content and satisfac- 


paper stories. Save repent- 
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“I hope it isn’t a runaway match” 


tional. Lastly, ordinary, average, commonplace samples of the general herd, who 
have been lured into the belief that they are regular devils by some designing 
woman, and abducted before they waked up. That is the way you appear to 


me, for in your case—” 

I had sat down, but I 
arose again with as much 
dignity as I could muster. 
“Marian—a designing wom- 
an,” I ejaculated. I ad- 
vanced on him as if to strike 
him; I was itching to do so. 
But I restrained myself; a 
nasty little brawl would not 
further my present plans; I 
had Marian’s situation to 
think of; I could not afford 
to get myself in trouble; I 
would hold my temper. Be- 
sides, as I may have men- 
tioned, he was a very ath- 
letic-looking fellow; and no 
one wants to be married 
with a black eye. So I re- 
strained myself, and was 
framing a very dignified and 
biting sentence with which 
to assault him, when— 

“Marian, Marian,” he 
mused. “Did you say her 
name was Marian?” And 
there was an odd expression 
on his face. “Marian—what? 
Marian—who?” 

“Howard, Marian How- 
ard,” I repeated, checked in 
the midst of my anger by 
the wonder of what the 
name could possibly mean to 
him. He walked about a 
bit with a quizzical expres- 
sion on his face. Finally he 
slapped me on the shoulder 
with a most winsome smile. 

“Come, you must par- 


(Concluded on Page 13) 
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“But it is,” I said 


Asa G. | 


; HEN the Atlanta possum banquet was given in 
W honor of President Taft, the presiding officer 
was. a small, gray-haired man, whose counte- 
nance betrayed a mixture of keenness and kind- 
liness—the latter perhaps emphasized by.the plain specta- 
cles he wore: 

At the proper point in the programme the presiding 
officer arose -to carry out the formal duties with which he 
had been honored. He began in a voice that was penetrat- 
ing, but scarcely musical, and that quickly rose to a high 
pitch. Then the presiding officer suddenly paused—seemed 
to hesitate, to lose the thread of his thought; it was a 
pause that made the more nervous move uneasily in their 
chairs. j 

“Asa Candler seems to have hit a snag,” whispered one 
near-by listener to another. In the same instant the speaker ` 
found himself. He continued with a new ease and an added 
vigor that amounted almost to an inspiration, and when 
he had finished, Asa G. Candler, president of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce and a dozen other organizations and 
corporations, had made a speech, which, in the style of its 
delivery, was a surprise to his most enthusiastic friends. 

Concerning that pause? 

In the brief five or ten seconds, as he stood there in 
his role of presiding officer of the great Taft banquet, the 
mind’s-eye of Asa Candler saw a soldier—a young lieuten- 
ant of the Governor’s Horse Guard—pacing before one of 
the entrances to the Kimball House, to keep back the crowd 
that constantly pressed closer. Upstairs a banquet in honor 
of Grover Cleveland was in progress. The sound of the 
music and occasional bits of a speech and often—very often 
-—bursts of cheering might be heard. 

Twenty-five years ago! 

The young soldier was glad to be honored with a post 
of duty, but he wondered when he would be one of the men 
at a banquet to a president of the United States. Maybe 
he built a seventeen-story air-castle, and went so far as to 
half-utter the opening of that speech he would make when 
he had won to the success he was striving for. Maybe— 
well, in any event he kept right on attending to guard duty 
until he was relieved. 

The presiding officer did not “hit a snag” when 
he paused; he had suddenly realized that a- long- 


forgotten dream had come true. 
* * * * * * 
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Asa G. Candler, president of.the Central Bank and Trust Corporation; 
president of the Candler Investment Company; president of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany; president of the Witham Cotton Mills; president of the Candler Ware- 
house Company; president of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce; president of 
the Board of Trustees of Emory College; chairman of the Finance Committee 
of Emory College, and director in a score or more corporations, is what is 
called in Georgia a mighty rich man—he is probably worth very close to ten 
million dollars. 

Not many persons know Candler, the man, intimately; therefore, it may be 
said frankly that in the majority of instances when he is discussed, his wealth is 
the basis of any comment on him. Not all of the comment is complimentary— 
there is, in fact, a wide divergence of opinion on the subject of Asa G. Candler; 
so much so it was not difficult to believe that not only has he accomplished a 
great deal, but is indeed genuinely interesting in himself. 

Here are two view-points— 

The first: “Asa Candler is close-fisted about everything but the Methodist 
church. He has always been a fool for luck, and made his money without any 
effort. Now he thinks he owns all the town and most of the state. He brought 
on prohibition to sell more Coca-Cola.” 

The second: “Asa Candler is Atlanta’s most important asset. He believes 
in Atlanta. His biggest money was made out of a mixture of Atlanta clay and 
Candler grit. When prohibition hit Atlanta, and this blow was joined with a 
country-wide panic, Asa Candler literally held up the real estate market of 
Atlanta—in fact, he sent prices up.” 

The dissimilarity of the foregoing views was positively fascinating. Asa G. 
Candler might be a big man financially, but he loomed up larger now as a 
“human document.” 

For myself, I learned much about Asa Candler’s life and work in Atlanta, his 
indubitable idealism, his original fashion of making principle picturesque and 
bis unexhilarating way of robbing dramatic incidents of their color by his almost 
cold affirmation, or equally cold and calm recital in figures. And in the end, I 
spent three pleasant hours with a very gentle, yet determined man, whose speeches 
in public are not comparable to his conversation, and whose eloquence falls short 
of the plain, keen epigrammatic sentences spoken as he sat in the library of his 
quiet home in Inman Park. 


Apprenticed at Nothing Per Year, Candler’s Start 


The earliest Candler home, however, was not in Inman Park, but near Villa 
Rica, Carroll County, Georgia, where Asa Candler was born in 1851. His father, 
Samuel Charles Candler, named Villa Rica for a South American town, and later 
named Asa G. Candler after an English-Irish ancestor. Not one whit unlike the 
baby-hood and boyhood days of another were his. Young Asa gave no special 
indication of any latent possibilities beyond the normal, There is no record of 
fiduciary precocity. The main incident of the boy’s life was the war—it broke 
into his opportunity for completing his education. At 17 he was plowing and 
working with his brothers on a 175-acre farm. Two years more of ‘attempts at 
getting an education, and then at 19 young Asa apprenticed himself to a drug- 
gist in Cartersville, Ga., and studied medicine under Dr. Thomas H. Baker. As 
an apprentice, Asa received nothing per month for the first year, $15 a month 
the second year, and $25 a month the third year. 

At the age of 21 years, he determined to go to Atlanta and get a job. On 
January 7th, 1873, having been promised a place with a wholesale druggist, he 
landed in Atlanta. The job wasn’t ready, but the young man had a trunk, a 
note for salary due him, $2.00 in cash and an intention to get a job. 

All day long he hustled for a job—and the weather was cold and growing 
colder. At 9 o’clock that night he entered the drug store of Dr. George J. Howard, 
whose daughter Asa Candler afterwards married. Dr. Arch Avery, the chief 
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prescription clerk, was“ sitting on a counter, ‘and as the 
young applicant entered, asked what he wished. _ Bes 

“A job,” replied: Candler, “I’ve got my certificate—” `. 

“When can-you go to work?” asked Dr. Avery. 

“Right now,” was the reply. IES : 

“All right, PI give you: my job,” was the answer. that. 
amazed the young applicant; and while he protested that” 
he didn’t want to take a:man’s job from him, Dr. Avery 
led young Candler to Dr. Howard and :introduced them. © 
Candler again applied for a job. Dr. Howard said he had» 
none. Dr. Avery explained that he had just resigned. In 
a few minutes the matter was arranged. ; 

The next morning the first clerk to reach the drug store — 
found shivering on the outside a young man who had been | 
waiting an hour in the biting, freezing wind. Asa Candler 
usually arrives first now, but he brings a key along. 7 

In 1874 Asa Candler’s father died, and he felt ‘it was © 
his duty to go to Villa Rica and there assist his brothers. 
to straighten out the farm and get it ready to sell. Dr. 
Howard had learned the young man’s value, and offered 
him a large raise of salary to stay, but to no avail. The’ 
following year the young man returned, was made senior’ 
clerk and held this place until Dr. Howard, in 1877, an- 
nounced that he was going to move from’ his site at the 
corner of Peachtree’ and Auburn Avenue to the site now. 
occupied by the Fourth National Bank. — - i 5i 

Both young Candler and Dr. Howard’s head salesman 
protested. They pointed out that the place was well known, 
that the drug store had been there many years, that some 
one else would get the same store and would naturally keep 
a lot of the floating trade. 3 

Dr. Howard thought not. So firmly was young Candler 
convinced that the move was a bad one, he entered a part- 
nership under the name of Hallman & Candler; each part- 
ner put in $2,500, the junior member having to borrow $500 
to equalize. This was in 1878—four years later Asa Cand- 
ler paid $22,000 for Hallman’s share, and called the firm 
A. G. Candler & Co. It was not long before Dr. Howard 
recognized that he had lost a hustler in-his son-in-law, so 
he bought into A. G. Candler & Co., and it became Howard. 
& Candler. j Were acts 

In 1886 Dr. Howard decided to move to Augus-. 
ta, and the firm became A. G. Candler & Co.. In’ 
1889, Asa Candler found himself in bad health, $50,- 
000 in debt and Coca-Cola on his ‘hands—he ‘had’ 
arranged for the original owner to sell to another party, but Candler finally had- 
to pay the notes, so took over Coca-Cola. ; j ` 

To get in some money, Asa Candler sold his drug business—sold it by sending. 
out catalogs which he revised every ten days. So just twenty years ago—at the 
age of 38—he had property valued at less than $50,000, and Coca-Cola, the value 
of which was problematical. 

In the next year Coca-Cola began to show its possibilities, and Asa Candler 
began to take an added interest in Atlanta real estate. From now forward the 
story of Asa G. Candler begins to show in nearly every phase of Atlanta’s sub- 
stantial progress. 


Unique Story of a Big Building and a Suggestion of Idealism 


The transaction that brought to Candler a complete confirmation of his belief 
in the great values in Atlanta real estate, came about in 1905, when he purchased 
the First Methodist Church site, which is bounded on the North by Houston Street, 
on the East by Pryor Street, and on the West by Peachtree Street. When the 
first move was made to sell this old church site (where the Candler building now 
stands) he protested that not only was the price offered not enough, but that the 
ground should not be sold. However, the sale was made, and Candler refused to 
go into the syndicate that bought the ground for $100,000.. 

The syndicate held the property for a couple of years and decided that it 
ought to be improved. It was practically agreed that a series of small buildings 
should be erected, and rented to any available tenant. Candler heard the plans 
and decided that the site of the old church deserved and should have better treat- 
ment. He instructed a real estate agent to learn for what sum the property could 
be purchased. 

In the meantime he told a few close friends of what he intended to do—that 
he would buy the land and erect a great building that would beautify the place. 

Friends—some of them relatives—advised against it. 

“Too far from Whitehall Street,” said one. 

“The town is growing,” replied Candler. 

“They'll want at least $125,000 for it,” said another. 

“PIL pay $150,000 rather than to see the property covered with little buildings.” 

In the end he paid $165,000 for it. 

“I had been thinking a good deal about the old church and the ground,” ex- 
plained Mr. Candler in our talk, “and since the lot was to be used for commercial 
purposes, I felt that it ought to be adorned by a building that would not only be 
magnificent, but beautiful. 

“Well, some folks thought me foolish—said the town wouldn’t come up in that 
direction for some time. Anyway, it seemed a shame not to put up a building 
that would be an honor to the old church site—a beautiful building. 

“Do you know,” digressed Mr. Candler, almost apologetically, “every time I 
see a bare space of land, or ugly, weather-worn, untenantable places, I feel like 
I want to help them become attractive. I guess it sounds silly because I can’t 
quite explain what I mean.” 

It didn’t sound silly, for his sentiments were sincere and from the soul; but 
he felt awkward in his expression because he was being moved by an ideal, 
and what he said sprang from that inner self apart from the dollars-and- 
cents man. 

How this purchase of the old church site brought vividly to Candler the value 
of Atlanta real estate is a short and simple story: The land purchased, he decided 
to build at once. Having some real estate which he had bought during the previous 
ten years, he sent a list of this realty to an agent with the request for an appraise- 
ment, but giving no information as to the prices paid. 

Three days later the agent reported: 

“Mr. Candler, I doubt if I can sell the property on your list for more than 
$300,000 ” 
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“What's that?” inquired the owner. 
= “Not more than—at least, not much more than—$300,- 
000,” replied the agent, who thought he had made a fairly. 
liberal appraisement. 


“Perhaps a. little more than $300,000?” queried Asa - 


Candler, still astonished. 

ET R Aed 

“Sell it, then,” said Candler. 

“Sell it,” answered the agent, amazed now on his part. 
“I thought—” 

“Sell it,” said Candler; and the money from these sales 
was the starter for the $750,000 and more that must have 
gone into the Candler building to make it the remarkable 
and perfect office structure it is. , 

_ When the building was nearing completion many tenants 
had signed leases for rooms. The other vacant rooms could 
be filled later. 

However, on the first floor a magnificent arrangement 
for a banking house was under way, but no tenant had 
been obtained. Splendid quarters were planned in the 
first basement for a restaurant, yet not a tenant had been 
obtained—all applicants wanted to sell beer and maybe 
other drinks, 

Asa Candler approached the president of one of At- 
lanta’s best-known banks, and was ready to make almost 
any rental proposition. The bank president couldn’t see 
it. The next day Asa Candler called a few friends together 
and to their complete astonishment announced: 

“I can’t get a bank to move up here, so Pm going to 
start one myself. Any of you want to come in?” 

When they recovered, they guessed they’d come in. But 
those who joined wanted to start on a small capitalization. 
Candler declared for $500,000, and had to scale the sub- 
scriptions as the stock was over-subscribed. 

_ Some persons have said that Candler’s move in banking 
circles caused practically every other bank in Atlanta to 
increase its capital stock. 

The restaurant rooms remained vacant until the right 
tenant came along and agreed that Candler’s views were 
correct. And those who dubbed the seventeen-story build- 
ing Candler’s Folly now point it out as “another of Cand- 
ler’s great successes.” 


_ Bought Bonds Because He Believed in Young Men 


_ Almost twelve years ago a score of young men laid the 
foundation of the Atlanta Athletic Club. Six years ago 
it had a membership of 300 or thereabouts. The little build- 
ing they occupied had become far too small. The mem- 
bers believed the club had a great future, but nearly all the 
members were young men who were not able financially to 
assist in getting a new place—and it had been decided to 
purchase a lot and build. 

_ Some one suggested that Asa G. Candler, who was loom- 
ing up strongly about that time, be approached for help. 
There was a loud laugh, and most of those present joined 
in. For a church, Candler would find some way of giving 
aid, maybe, but—lend $25,000 to a club of young men to 
erect a club-house—well! 

One young man had just a few words to say. He knew 
Asa G. Candler and knew that Candler stood ready to aid 
in anything that appealed to him in the right way. The 
speaker said the Athletic Club could make that kind of 
appeal. : 

That speaker stepped right into the chairmanship of a 
committee to confer with Candler. The conference took 
place. The committee found a good listener. 

' “Let’s go at it in the right way,” said Candler. “You'll 
need about $40,000. TIl take your bonds. You young men 
have laid the foundation for a fine institution.” 

The bonds on the club-house and lot cost Candler $42,- 
000, and that’s not quite half the story. Three years ago 
the Athletic Club wanted a country club and grounds. Asa 
Candler bought East Lake for the club and took $50,000 
more of the indebtedness on himself—a total of $92,000, 

To-day the Athletic Club has 1,000 members and its 
property is worth every cent of $200,000. The golf links 
at the Country Club are the finest in America. 


Some Other Sidelights on Typical Candlerisms 


In the center of panicky times a couple of years ago 
the Neal Bank failed—in fact, it crashed. The affair was 
made unusually serious because of the number of savings 
depositors. It was not a national bank, so there had been 
made some exceedingly large loans, which amounted prac- 
tically to investments, on mining lands, land in Cuba and 
to one or two manufacturing plants. It looked very much 
like a 25 cents on the dollar for depositors, in spite of the 
fact that the Keely brothers and one or two other stock- 
holders of the bank gave up all their property. Then some 
one suggested that Asa Candler take up the situation and 
untangle it. The announcement that he would do so brought 
happiness to all depositors and creditors. The Neal Bank, 
through Candler, has paid 40 per cent to depositors and 
will pay 20 per cent more in a very short while. In the 
end, the depositors will receive dollar for dollar. 

Nine years ago Asa Candler was elected chairman of the 
Finance Committee of Emory College. The active endow- 


ment was valued at $100,000 and was bringing about 4 or ` 


5 per cent. He was given full charge, and inside of five 
years the active endowment had been handled until it was 
bringing between 6 and 7 per cent on $200,000. Later he 
was elected president of the Board of Trustees and an 
endowment fund of $300,000 additional will be in hand by 
June, 1910; of this he gave $50,000. It may be added here 
that he was the leader in the Wesley Memorial fund—that 
fund for which $200,000 was raised on a Sunday. Of this 
sum, Candler gave $75,000. 

Twenty-five years ago he bid on the site now occupied 


by the Capital City Club. He went to $20,000. The prop- 
erty sold for a little more than $25,000. A year ago he 
bought this same lot and paid for it $130,000. 

On Peachtree Street was a lot containing a number of 
handsome box-woods. He had often admired them, and 
wished that he had them in his front yard. The owner of 


the property died and the box-woods were bought by Cand- 


ler and are in his Inman Park home yard. 
When the Atlanta Committee was in New York trying 


to get the National Automobile Exhibit, the members were | 


asked for a guarantee of $10,000. The committee wired to | 


Candler asking his co-operation, He stood back of the 


guarantee, agreeing to pay it all if necessary. 

When the plan to build the great automobile race track 
was sprung by Asa G. Candler, Jr., and Edward M. 
Durant, Candler, Senior, was asked his views. He decided 
to help along. The track is now ready for the races. 

“There are not enough garages in town,” Candler was 
told apropos of automobile week. The next week he had’ 
broken ground for a garage that Will hold 300 cars. 

And there are a score of similar incidents and instances 
that might be recounted, but here is a prediction concern- 
ing the next Candler move: By July 4, 1910, there will be 
flying machine races at the automobile track. 


An Interesting Conversation With an Interesting Man 


President Asa G. Candler, of the Central Bank and Trust 
Corporation, was seated at a small desk in his small room 


at the bank when I handed him a letter of introduction. | 


He read it, and asked: 

“What can I do for you?” 

Now, that is not an extremely unconventional remark; 
in fact, it is very like what any other man would have said. 
But few men could have asked it in the non-committal tone 
Mr. Candler used. It was explained that my visit was for 
the purpose of talking with him about himself and anything 
else he would discuss. 

“Really, I havent a thing to say. And besides, there 
have already been enough articles written about me. There 
is no good in writing me up. Write up men like—” here 
Mr. Candler mentioned several Methodist bishops whose 
names I can’t recall—“or men like Governor Johnson—men 
who have struggled and accomplished more than just mak- 
ing some money. Why—why, I haven’t even got a college 
education,” he concluded slowly and solemnly—in a fashion 
the antithesis of his quick, jerky emphatic first sentences, 

“Fine,” it was suggested. “That will make the article an | 
inspiration for the young men who are working without a 
college education, and for the younger men who realize 
they can’t get one.: They—” 

“Wait a minute, young man,” he interrupted, with a 
quizzical look, “wait a minute. The inspiration idea is all 
right, but also the article might make some who are plan- 
ning to go to college stay away, and—” he paused and 
chuckled—“I’m president of the Board of Trustees of 
Emory College.” 

“But the article will go even further,’ was submitted. 
“We will have it show how much more you might have 
accomplished if you had received the right kind of a college | 
education—how much easier it would have been for you; in | 
fact, how much more you would be able to do right now, 
and how much more satisfactorily.” 

“That is a good point,” he replied. “I have sometimes 
thought about it myself in just that way. How much more 
I could have done, and how much more intelligently. The 
use a man makes of his opportunities counts, and the right 
use could be magnified by a trained mind.” 

And that night at Mr. Candler’s home occurred the talk 
that has already been mentioned. 


It was an interview that | 
gave no new facts about what he had done, but which re- | 
vealed a very strong and able man—a man, too, who will 
fight hard and spend a great deal to win a small point; 


and then, if he believes, will in a moment spend or give 
away a small fortune. 
His success in business life has made him able to get 


anything that he wants, but he is ready to pay the price. | Catalog 
At the automobile track, now completed just outside of | 


Atlanta, work was moving slowly. some weeks ago. Mr. 


Candler was looking over the work. Two or three of his | 


assistants had talked with the contractor, who would agree 
to get the track done six days sooner for an extra sum. 
They agreed to put it up to Mr. Candler. They did so, and 
he asked the extra cost—it was $12,000. 

“Go ahead,” said he; and as he walked away, added: “The 
track ought to be ready well beforehand so that no extra 
danger will be added to the races.” 

Mr. Candler believes that if you agree to do a thing, 
it ought to be done—even when it is the church that agrees. 
At a Methodist conference there was passed a resolution 
to pay preachers regularly. 
sound. Asa Candler was present; he asked: 
passed last year?” It was. 
They were not. “What about ‘resolving’ to get the money 
to pay the preachers?” he asked. 

Mr. Candler was named to see that they were paid; and 
they are being paid regularly, and without need of further 
resolutions. $ 

Mr. Candler said he had heard that anti-prohibitionists 
had charged that he helped to bring on prohibition to aid 
the sale of Coca-Cola; that others had said he brought on 
prohibition to run down the price of real estate and then 
buy it up. 

“I dont know that we sell very much more Coca-Cola, 
but I do know that the price of Atlanta real estate not 
only did not go down, but went up,” said Mr. Candler. 

“As a matter of fact, I bought property tọ help keep 
the price of real estate up, and where a number wanted to 
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That “resolve” had a familiar | 
“Wasn’t that ! 
“Were the preachers paid?” | 
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A FRIEND’S TIP 


70-Year-Old Man Not Too Old to Accept a 
Food Pointer. 


“For the last 20 years,” writes a Maine 
man, “I’ve been troubled with Dyspepsia 
and.liver complaint, and have tried about 
every known remedy without much in 
the way of results until I took up the 
food question. 

“A friend recommended Grape-Nuts 
food, after I had taken all sorts of medi- 
cines with only occasional, temporary 
relief. 

“This was about nine months ago, and 
I began the Grape-Nuts for breakfast 
with cream and a little sugar. Since 
then I have had the food for at least one 
meal a day, usually for breakfast. 

“Words fail to express the benefit I 
received from the use of Grape-Nuts. 
My stomach is almost entirely free from 
pain and my liver complaint is about 
cured, I have gained flesh, sleep well, 
can eat nearly any kind of food except 
greasy, starchy things and am strong and 
healthy at the age of 70 years. 

“If I can be the means of oe any 
poor mortal who has been troubled with 
dyspepsia as I have been, I am willing to 
answer any letter enclosing stamp.” Read 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Open Face, Plain or Engraved Case 


Best goid-filled case; Elgin or Waltham movement, 
cut shows exact size. Sent prepaid on receipt of $9.50. 
Initials engraved free. Finer Watches at all prices. 
Ladies Watch — Gold-filled hunting case, guaranteed 
Jor 25 years; Hampden movement; extra small size; 
speciai at $12.65. 

CATALOGUE FREE 

Large, handsome, illustrated catalogue sent free on 
request. Sterling Silver; Diamonds, Watches, rare 
Art Merchandise. Everything guaranteed. Money 
refunded if anything is unsatisfactory. Goods 
on approval to responsible people. Established in 1832. 


We. KENDRICK’S SONS 
219 S. Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


MARINE ENGINE 


New 1909 Model, roved and ted in every detail. A strici- 
ape nd perfec n every 


engine for uso in Canoes, 


bottom Boats, River Skiffs. Yacht Tenders, Hunting and Fishing 
Launches. 


Bosts, 14 to 20 ft. Pleasure and Speed 
ACTUAL Bare 


H.P. Engine 


Complete Engine with Accesso- 
ries and Fresh Water Boat Fit- 


can install and run it. 


APPLICATIONS 


We should be glad if you 
would send in your appli- 
cation for stock before De- 
cember 5th. This request 
is made as we wish to make 
all allotments by December 
10th. The amount of stock 
to be sold is $50,000 of 
preferred and $25,000 of 
common, each share of the 
par value of $100. One 
share of common can be 
purchased with two shares 
of preferred. For additional 
information write 

JULIAN HARRIS, Sec’y 


Sunny South Pub. Co. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


l 
strong, durable, reversible, economical | 
Drives boat 5 


safe. Anyone 
to 8 miles an hour. Sold from factory to [user on 30 days’ 
approval end fully gusrantesd, Promptshipment. Order now. 


New Belle Isle Motor Co., Dept. P Detroit, Mich. 
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The Talking Horse 


By JOHN T. McINTYRE 


(Copyright by Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


PON a fence across the way was posted 
a “twenty-four sheet block stand”, 
and along the. top, in big red letters, 
it read: 

“H. WELLINGTON SHELDON PRESENTS” 
Then followed the names of a half- 
dozen famous operatic stars. 
Bat Scranton sat regarding it 
silently for a long time; but after he 
had placed himself behind his third big 
cigar he joined in the talk. 

“In fifteen years dubbing about this 
great and glorious,” said he, “I never run 
across a smoother piece of goods than old 
Cap. Sheldon. To see him now, in his 
plug hat, frock coat and white English 
whiskers, you’d spot him as the main 
squeeze in a prosperous bank. Hes doing 
the Frohman stunt, too,” and Bat noddec. toward the poster, 
“and he handles it with exceeding grace. When I see him, 
after the curtain falls upon a bunch of Verdi or Wagner 
stuff, come out and bow his thanks to a house full of the 
town’s swellest, and throw out a little spiel with an aristo- 
cratic accent, I always think of the time when I first met him. 

“Were any of you ever in Langtry, Ohio? Well, never 
take a chance on it if there is anywhere else to go. It’s a 
tank town with a community of seven hundred of the tight- 
est wads that ever sunk a dollar into the toe of a sock. 
There was a fair going on in the place, and I blew in there 
one September day; my turn just then was taking orders 
for crayon portraits of rural gentlemen with horny hands 
and plenty of chin fringe. I figure it out that about sixty 
per cent o. the parlors in the Middle West are adorned 
with one or more of these works of art, but Langtry, Ohio, 
would not listen to the proposition for a moment; as soon 
as they discovered that I wasn’t giving the stuff away they 
sort of lost interest in me and mine; so I began to study 
the time-table and kick off the preliminary dust of the 
burg, preparatory to seeking a new base of operations. 

“As I made my way to the station I caught my first 
glimpse of Cap. Sheldon. He had a satchel hanging from 
around his neck and was winsomely wrapping ten dollar 
notes up with small cylinders of soap and offering to sell 
them at one dollar a throw. 

“*How are they going, rays I. 

“Not at all,’ says he. ‘There’s nothing to it that I can 
see. The breed and seed of Solomon himself must. have 
camped do- n in this section; they cre the wisest lot I ever 
saw herd together. Instead of chewing straws and leaning 
over fences after the customary and natural manner of 
ruminants, they pike around with a calm, cold-blooded sa- 
gacity that is truly awesome. It’s me to pull out as soon as 
I can draw expenses.’ 

“The next time Cap. dawned upon my vision was a year 
afterward, down in Georgia. He was doing the ballyho 
oration in front of a side wall circus in a mellifierous style 
that was just dragging the folks up to the entrance. 

“It’s a little better than the Ohio gag,’ says he, ‘but 
I’ve seen better, at that. I had 


a good paying faro outfit in 
Cincinnati since I met you, but 
the police got sore because I 
wouldn’t cut the takings in what 
they considered the right place, 
me up.’ 


so they closed 
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DRAWN BY R. J. DEAN 
“What! snorts Cap., rearing up” 


“During the next five years I met Cap. in every section 
of the country, and handling various propositions. In San 
Francisco I caught him in the act of selling toy balloons 
ona street corner; in Chicago he was disposing of old line 
life insurance with considerable effect; at a county fair, 
somewhere in Iowa, I ran across him as he gracefully manip- 
ulated the shells. 

“But Cap. did not break permanently into the show 
business until he coupled up with the McClintock in Mil- 
waukee. Mac was an Irish Presbyterian, and was proud 
of it; he came out of the Black North and was the most 
acute harp, mentally, that I had ever had anything to do 
with. The Chosen People are not noted for commercial 
density; but a Jew could enter Mac’s presence attired in 
the height of fashion and leave it with only his shoe strings 
and a hazy recollection of how the thing was done. 

“Now, when a team like Cap. and Mac took to pulling 
together, there just naturally had to be something doing. 
They began with a small show under canvas, and their main 
card was a twenty-foot boa-constrictor, which they billed 
as ‘Mighty Mardo’. Then they had a boy with three legs, 
one of which they neglected to state was made of wood; 
also a blushing damsel with excess embonpoint to the ex- 
tent of four hundred pounds. With this outfit they cam- 
paigned for one season; in the Fall they bought a museum 
in St. Louis* and settled themselves as impresarios. 

“Now, in my numerous meetings with Cap. I had never 
thought to ask his name, so when I saw an ‘ad’ in the 
Clipper stating that Sheldon & McClintock was in need of 


a good full-toned lecturer that doubled in brass, I just sat | 


me down in my ignorance and dropped them a line. They 
sent me a ticket to where I was side-tracked up in Mich- 
igan, and I hurried down. 

““Oh, it’s you, is it? says Cap., as I piked into the ten 
by twelve office and announced myself. ‘Well, I’ve heard 
you throw a spiel and think you'll do. But I didn’t know 
that you played brass. What’s your instrument?’ 

“Now, I had a faint sentiment from the beginning that 
this clause in their bill of requirements would get me into 
trouble, for I knew no more about band music than a he 
goat knows‘ about the book of common prayer. 

“*T do the cymbals,’ says I. 

“What? snorts Cap., rearing up; ‘I thought you wrote 
that you played brass?’ 

“Well? says I, ‘aint cymbals brass? 

“It must have been my cold nerve that won Cap.’s re- 
gard, for he placed me as ‘curio hall’ lecturer and advertis- 
ing man at twenty a week. 

“The museum of Sheldon & McClintock proved to be a 
great notch. More fake freaks were thought out, worked 
up and exhibited during the course of that Winter season 
than I would care to count. Then there was a small theater 
attached in which they put on very bad specialties and where 
painful-voiced young men and women warbled sentimental 
ballads about their childhood homes and stuff of that char- 
acter. These got about ten dollars a week and had to do 
about thirty turns a day; they lived in their make-up and 
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We speak 
of the good 
old days— 


the charming 


graces and 
courtly ways — 
But do we 
forget that 
they did not 


know 


Uneeda| 
Biscuit 


got so accustomed to grease paint before the end of their | 


engagements that they felt only half dressed without it. 

“The trick made money, and in about a year McClintock 
cut loose and went into a patent promoting scheme. 

“Shortly afterwards the first ‘continuous house’ was 
opened in St. Louis, and the novelty of the thing was a body 
blow to Cap. He made a good fight but lost money every 
day; and at last he imparted to me in confidence that if 
business did not improve he could see him- 
self getting out the shells and limbering up 
on them preparatory to going out and facing 
the world once more. 

“The bank will stand for three hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth more of my checks,’ 
says he, ‘and after they’re used up I’m done.’ 

“He began to cut down expenses with the 
reckless energy of a man who saw the poor- 
house looming ahead for him; the result was 
that his bad shows grew worse, and the at- 
tendance wasn’t enough to dust off the seats. 


was ‘Mighty Mardo’, the boa-constrictor; 
his diet was live rabbits, and a twenty-foot 
snake with a body as thick as a four-inch 
pipe can dispose of good and plenty of them 
when he takes the notion., Cap. began to 
feed him live rats, and the mighty one soon 
o began to show the effects of it. 

“ “He'll die on you,’ says I to Cap. one day. 

“Tet him,’ says he; ‘the rabbits stay 
cut out.’ 

“One day a fellow came along with a 
high-schooled horse that he wanted to sell. 


than he had for the nag, so he offered to 
put it in cheap. But Cap. waved him away. 

“TIl need the money to buy meals with 
before long,’ says he to the fellow, ‘so tempt 
me not to my going hungry.’ This little 


The biggest item of expense about the place | 


He had more use for ready money just then | 
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DRAWN BY R. J. DEAN 


incident seemed to make the old 
man feel bad; he locked himself 
up in the office for four hours 
or so communing with his inner 
self; but when he came out he was looking bright and gay. 

“ ‘Say, says he, ‘I’ve changed my mind and just bought 
that horse.’ 

“I didn’t -see the man come back,’ says I. 

“<I made the deal over the ’phone,’ says Cap. Then he 
pushes a thick wad of penciled stuff at me. ‘Here’s some 
truck I want you to take over to the printing house,’ he 
goes on. ‘When it’s out and up the brute will be well 
known.’ 

“T takes a look over the copy, and my hat was lifted 
two inches straight off my head. The first one read some- 
thing like this: 


“ADMIRAL”—THE TALKING HORSE 
TALKS LIKE A HUMAN BEING 
VOCAL ORGANS DEVELOPED LIKE THOSE OF A MAN 
Hear Him Sing the Bass Solo: 
“Down In the Depths” 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
To Any One Proving These Claims 
Fake In the Slightest Degree 


“Reads good, don’t it? asks Cap., sort of beaming 
through his nose-pinzes. ‘But give a look at the others.’ 
“The next ene was as bad as the first: 


ADMIRAL!!! 
THE HORSE WHO RECITES 
The Declaration of Independence In a Deep 
Bass Voice And With Perfect Enunciation 


“<I didn’t hear the fellow say the skate could do that 


WIE TALKING 


_ WORSE 
A ID IMI MIRA TS 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 


irae 
PANT FANN, 


“Had a clump of 
reporters around 
him” 


kind of stuff, says I, just a bit dazed, after looking over 
a lot more of it. 

“‘He only handed it to me as a sort of last card,’ says 
Cap., ‘and that’s what made me change my mind *bout buy- 
ing him. Get five thousand twelve-sheets in yellow and red; 
ten thousand three-sheets; fifteen thousand block one sheets 
with cut of the horse. And you can place an order for as 
many black and white dodgers as they can turn out be- 
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“The handler was a husky with a bad lamp” 


tween this and the end of the week. It’s 
a big card and were going into it up to 
our eye-brows.’ 

“If I had had time to consider anything 
but hustling, I might have thought the 
thing was a fake. But it was the old man’s 
game and I left him to do the worrying. | 
J threw rush orders into the printers and 
soon had the presses banging away on the 
stuff desircd. 

“Next day Cap. started a _ four-inch 
double-column rotice in every paper in 
town. I hired an army of distributors and 
began to put out the dodgers.as they came 
hot off the bat; then’ I got a couple of 
Guinea bands, put them in open wagons, 
done up with painted muslin announce- 
ments, and sent them forth to tear off the 
melody and. otherwise delight the eye and 
ear of the town; As the big stuff came off 
the press it was slapped up on every blank 
wall and fence in the city that wasn’t under 
guard; and when the job was finished, St. 
Louis fairly glared with it. If there was 
a person who Fadn’t heard of the Talking 
Horse by the end of the week, they must 
have been deaf, dead or in jail. 

“The nag was to make his first appearance on Monday, 
and the last sheet of paper had been put up and the last 
hand: bill disposed of by Saturday afternoon. 

“ ‘How does she look? says Cap. to me when I came in. | 

“ ‘Great? says I. ‘If they aint tearing the place down 
to get in Monday, why my bump of prophesy has a dent 
in it? 

“Let ’em come,’ says Cap., looking very much tickled. | 
‘We need the money and we aint turning nobody away. The 
horse has reached town and will be brought around to- 
morrow morning; so you make it a point to be on hand to 
let it and the handler in.’ 

“I was around bright and early on Sunday morning, | 
and along comes the horse. He was got up in the swellest | 
horse stuff I ever saw—beaded blankets of plush and silk, | 
with his name embroidered on them, and all that kind of | 
goods. The handler was a husky with one lamp and a bad 
ohe at that. 

“ ‘Where do I put him?’ says he. 

“‘On the top floor, says I: ‘Weve got planks on the 
stairs and a rigging fixed to haul him up by.’ 

“When we got him safely landed and the glad coverings 
off, I looked him over. 

“ ‘His intellect must sort of tell on him, don’t it? asks I. 

“Why, he is some under weight,’ says the fellow in 
charge. 

“‘He don’t look over-bright to me,’ I goes on. 

“He never does on Sundays,’ the husky comes back. ‘It’s 
sort of an off day with him.’ 

“Then I went out to lunch and stayed about two hours; 
when I got back I found a gang of cops and things buzzing 
all over the place. Cap. was in the office, his plug hat on | 
the back of his head and a cigar in his mouth. 

“What’s the trouble?’ says I. 

“‘Had a h of a time around here,’ says he. ’{£ was 
called up on the ’phone and got down as soon as I could. 
Just take an observation of that fellow over there.’ 

“The fellow referred to was the handler of the Talking 
Horse. His left arm was done up in splints and bandaged 
from finger tips to shoulder, and he had a clump of re- 
porters around him about six feet thick. 

“What hit him?’ asks I. 

“About everything on the top floor’, says Cap., solemnly. 
‘The Talking Horse is dead. Mighty Mardo broke out of 


(Concluded on Page 39) 
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A DOCTOR’S SLEEP 
Found He Had to Leave Off Coffee. 


Many persons do not realize that a bad 
stomach will cause insomnia. 

Coffee drinking, being such an ancient 
and respectable form of dissipation, few 
realize that the drug—caffeine—con- 
tained -in the coffee and tea, is one of 
the principal causes of dyspepsia and 
nervous troubles. 

Without their usual portion of coffee or 
tea, the coffee topers are nervous, irrita- 
ble and fretful. .That’s the way with a 
whiskey drinker. He has got to have his 
dram “to settle his nerves”—habit. 

To leave off coffee is an easy matter if 
you want to try it, because Postum—well 
boiled according to directions—gives a 
gentle but natural support to the nerves 
and does not contain any drug—nothing 
but food. 

Physicians know this to be true, as one 
from Ga. writes: 

“T have cured myself of a long-standing 
case of Nervous Dyspepsia by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum,” says the doctor. 

“I also enjoy refreshing sleep, to which 
I had been an utter stranger for 20 years. 

“In treating Dyspepsia in its various 
types, I find little trouble when I can in- 
duce patients to quit coffee and adopt 
Postum.” The Dr. is right and “there’s 
a reason.” Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


SHORT STORIES OF 


BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Agents Wanted 

AGENTS—IF I KNEW YOUR NAME, I WOULD 
send you our $2.19 sample outfit free this very min- 
ute. Let me start you in a profitable business. You 
do not need one cent of capital. Experience unnec- 
essary. 50 per cent profit. Credit given. Premiums. 
Freight paid. Chance to win $500 in gold extra 
Every man and woman should write me for free 
outfit. JAY BLACK, Pres., 15 Beverly Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


$50 WEEKLY; TALKING AND EXPERIENCE UN- 


necessary; our ‘“‘trust scheme envelope’’ does the 
work; 200 per cent profit; general agents make $100 
weekly; particulars and 35c sample for 10c; if 1 


satisfied 10c refunded. 
Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—FEW 


CADILLAC NEEDLE CO.. 


WIDE-AWAKE HUSTLERS TO 


handle Identification-Insurance proposition n 
Southern States. Exclusive territory open Big 
Money-maker. Write for particulars. PONTIA( 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 1427 Manhattan Bldg 
Chicago. 
AGENTS—PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c, SHEET 
Pictures lc, Stereoscopes 25c, Views lc. 30 Days’ 
Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. CONSOLIDAT 


ED PORTRAIT, Dept. 1587, 1027 W Adams St.. 
Chicago. 

WOMEN OR MEN—$150 MONTHLY SURE; NO-SEW 
Hooks and Eyes sell on sight; 70 other fast sellers: 
newest line; biggest profits; hurry, get our catalog; 
workers’ outfit free. H. MILLER & CO., Box 155, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Real Estate 7 


$1—CAN YOU INVEST THAT MUCH IN A LOT 30. 
118 at the finest beach on the California Coast 
where $50,000 has been spent in improvements ana 
as much more will be spent in the next year. $30— 
$1 down, $1 week. Lots will double in value be- 
fore all payments are made No interest, no taxes. 
For maps and particulars, write LA GRANDE 
BEACH IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, No. 702 So 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Business Opportunities 

DEALERS: IF YOU HAVE NOT PUT IN A SUP- 
ply of the Uncle Remus Souvenir Postal Cards, you 
are losing money. Should outsell any other postal 
card. Write for our terms. WOMEN’S AUXIL- 


IARY, Uncle Remus Memorial Association, Fourth 
National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Patent Attorneys 
PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What to Invert, with vatuable list of in- 
ventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars of- 
fered for one invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in World’s Progress; 
sample free. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 855 F 
St., Washington, D. C. 


Rare Coins 
$5.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS. WE 
pay a cash premium on hundreds of old coins. Keep 
all money coined before 1880, and send 10 cents at 
once for our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 


4x7. It may mean your fortune. C. F. W. CLARKE 
& CO., Coin Dealers, Le Roy, N. Y. 


= Fraternal 


WANTED—ORGANIZERS; GOOD COMMISSIONS: 
fraternal Social Order of Owls, JOHN TALBOT, 
Supreme President, South Bend, Ind. 


Help Wanted—Femal 


LADY S TWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 
velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 
8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Post Cards 
SEND 5 CENTS VOR TWO ATTRACTIVE POSTAL 
cards, printed in colors, showing a scene at Uncle 
Remus’s home, and a likeness of the late Joel 
Chandler Harris. Address, WOMEN’S AUXIL- 
IARY, Uncle Remus Memorial Association, Fourth 
National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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“Dat Debil-Wagegin’” Te iano: 


And How Its Advent Impressed Aunt Sallie 
By LULA R. CURRY 
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AWD, Miss Lucy, don’ you never no mo’ 

tell dis nigger dey aint no ghostes,” said 

Aunt Sallie as she dashed, unannounced, 

into Miss Lucy’s kitchen, “kase I is done seed 
one dis here ve’y mawnin’— Broad day-light, 
too. Good Lawd, Miss Lucy! Pse jest so 
trimbly I can’t hardly git my bref to tell yer 
*bout it. Aint yer got nothin’ to gimme, Miss 
Lucy, to sorter stiddy dese here shakin’s a bit?” 

And as I saw the poor old darkey was really 
in a pitiable state, I gave her a glass of wine and 
a cup of good, hot coffee. In the enjoyment of the two, and 
especially the wine, she forgot, for a time, her fright and 
found her tongue sufficiently active to flatter me, as she sup- 
posed, as to the quality of both wine and coffee. 

“Miss Lucy, whar you git dis here wine?” 

“Why, I made it, Aunt Sallie.” 

“Uh—uh—m— ‘clar fore gracious hit’s de bestes’ wine 
I ever is tasted. What yer make it out er, Miss Lucy?” 

“Now, Aunt Sallie,’ I remonstrated, “you have had 
enough of cherry wine to know the taste of it by this time.” 

“Deed, Miss Lucy, I never is tasted nothin’ what taste 
so monstus good to me. I des been a-wishin’ fer a taste er 
sumpin sorter liftin’ like ter dese here inards 0’ mine— 
pears lak I aint no ’count no mo’ fer nothin’.” 

“Why, Aunt Sallie, you are amazingly 
healthy for a woman of your years.” 

“Well, yessum, I ’specs I is a-gittin’ right smart along 
in years, Miss Lucy—come to think, I useter nuss you when 
you’s jis a teenchy li'l’ baby—now you’s got gran’chilluns 
yo’se’f. Ole Sallie done tuck many a step sence den—she 
sho’ is—” 

“Well, Aunt Sallie, the Lord has spared you for some 
good purpose,” I said. “Here are a few things you may 
find useful.” 

Aunt Sallie deliberately adjusted her spectacles and 
opened the package. . 

“Stockin’s, sho’s Ps borned—good warm wool stockin’s— 
two pair uv °em, U-m-m. Well, if dis here aint a good red 
flannel wool petticoat! Bless Gawd, Miss Lucy, I sho’ was 
needin’ dat petticoat; aint I des ax Him in my pra’rs *bout 
dat *dentical garment—and red flannel undershirts, too. 
Why, look here, Miss Lucy, dis here old nigger wont know 
herse’f gin she gits all dese here good warm clo’es on. _ Bless 
Gawd I was borned en brung up ’mongst sich good white 
folks what aint never gwineter forgit de raisin’ what I 
done give ’em. 

“Whiles I tries never to furgit to be thankful to Mr. 
Linkum and Gawd for givin’ we-all’s colored folks our 
freedoms, I des nachurly glad dey lef’ me so clos’t to you, 
Miss Lucy; why, bless yo’ heart, I des lubs yer better’n 
you wuz one er my own chilluns.” 

“Well, well, Aunt Sallie, if I could not repay you for 
all your years of faithful service by making you comfortable 
in your old days, I wouldn’t be much credit to my bringing 
up, would I?” 

“Aint dat de truf, Miss Lucy; aint dat de truf?” 

“You haven’t told me yet what gave you such a fright,” 
I suggested. 

“Deed, Miss, Lucy, you done put dat skeer clean out er 
my min’, wid all dat wine and good coffee, and dese here 
nice red flannel clo’es. 

“Well, you know des ‘roun’ de ben’ o’ de road—right 
fo’ yo’ gits to de crick branch—yes’m, right dar—I hears 
de mos’ oncommon cur’ostes noise—en’ I axes myse’f ‘What 
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“Dat wa’n’t none o’ 
dem sweet chariots” 


dat?’ 
zackly lak a big red waggin a-tarin’ an’ a-snortin’ long. 
“Fore I had time to make out what “twuz, de thing 


*Fore I kin make out ter answer I see sumpin mos’ 


hollered cur’os like several times—mo’ lak a’ ole gander 
what’s leadin’ a passel o’ wild gooses souf when col’ weather 
scrouges in up no’f—a honk-honkin— Dey want nary 
sign o’ horn or huff a-pullin’ uv it. Dey want no steam 
engine nuther pullin’ er pushin’ uv it. _Didn’t have nary 
sign © wings growin’ on de sides uy it. 

“Dey was what looked like three fo’ks a-settin’ in hit. De 
man on de front seat wuz de cur’ostes critter dat ebber I’s 
laid my livin’ eyes onto. He uther had boxes tied over 
his eyes, er he had horns fixin’ ter grow. 

“Miss Lucy, w’en I fust seed dat thing a-comin’—thinks 
I, ‘Ol’ Sally, de Lawd sho’ is sendin’ His chariot for to 
carry you home,’ an’ me jes’ a standin’ dar in dis here ol’ 
ever’ day coat and didn’ have on my Sunday shoes, nuther. 

“But Lawsay me, dat wa’n’t none o’ dem sweet chariots 
a swingin’ low for dis here nigger er no yuther folks what's 
livin’ right, an countin’ on gittin? ter Heben one er dese 
here days—.Vo-sir-ee. 

“If you'd des a smelled hit, Miss Lucy! I fa’rly had to 
ca*ch my nose and hol hit atter dey’ed passed by. Why, hit | 
des smell fer all de worl’ lak de bad place— Hit sho’ did. 

“Sence I come to think *bout it, I des b’lieves *twuz de 
devil hisse’f a-cavortin’ ’roun’, an’ I like ez not dem two 
fo’ks he had dar in de hin’ seat wuz two somebodys he 
cotched plumb red-handed in dey debilment. Miss Lucy, 
*twant no ghostes; *twuz a plum sight wusser’n ef hit 
had been.” 

I tried for a long time to explain to her that it was an 
automobile, and it was some of my friends who had spent 
the night at our house, but I think she remained a little in- 
credulous. 

“How come I aint never hear tell o’ no sich doin’s as 
dem ’fore dis?” 

“Well, a great many automobiles are used in cities and 
where it is not so mountainous as this,” I explained. 

“Now, Miss Lucy, des you promise me you wont never 
go an’ git yerse’f one © dem ’ar thinga-magigger ridin’ 
waggins—ef dey is sho’ nuff waggins. My idee is hit’s des 
some er de debil’s own contrivances, an’ stidder hitchin’ in 
some good studdy hoses he jes pulls de thing his own se’f 
an’ rides de same time. Pd be skeered o’ dem doin’s, Miss 
Lucy— *Deed, fo’ gracious, I sho’ would. 

“Miss Lucy, when young marster and Miss Effie an’ de 
lil’ gal a-comin’ home fo’ Chris’mus? To-morrow? Well, 
I'll sho be glad ter see dem. Good mawnin’, Miss Lucy; 
tek keer of yo’ nice white se’f ’till I gits back. 

“An’ T’ll be back, less’n one o’ dese here—dese here—” 

“Automobile.” 

“Yas’m, thankey, mam, dat’s hit; less’n one o’ dese here 
haughty-moguls teks me a side swipe w’en I aint lookin’. 
Mornin’, Miss Lucy.” 


Do YOU, Reader, 
know all about 
“NATIONAL” 
Styles? Have 
YOU experienc- 
ed the Delight 
and Satisfaction 
in wearing 
“NATIONAL” 
Made - to - Meas- 
ure Suits or 
“NATIONAL”? 
Ready-Made ap- 
parel? Do you 
know how much 
YOU can SAVE 
by buying of the 
“NATIONAL”? 


Let Us 
Become 
Acquainted 


We have re- 
served especially @ 
for YOU one 
copy of the 
“NATIONAL’? 
Style Book. Will 
you accept it if 
we send it to 
you FREE? It 
tells you all 
about the 
“NATIONAL’® 
shows you how 
perfectly we 
serve our cus- 
tomers—proves 
to you how YOU 
take no riskat all iu 
dealing with the 
“NATIONAL”. 
And more—you 
will be delighted 
with its fashion 
plates of all the 
desirable new 
styles—nearly 800 new garments. 


It shows— 


“NATIONAL” "Sits 


Made To Measure 
New York Styles $1 0 to $4 
Winter Style Book and Samples FREE 


„Each “NATIONAL” Suit is Cut and Made indi- 
vidually to the order of the customer. Your suit will 
be made individually to YOUR measure—but at OUR 
RISK. We guarantee a perfect fit and entire satisfac- 
tion or refund your money cheerfully. 


This Style Book shows you all the new suits for 
your selection, and with it we will send you (if you 
ask for them) a large assortment of samples selected 
from our 450 new materials. You simply select your 
suit and material—we assume all responsibility of 
fitting and pleasing you. 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Garments 


Expressage 
Prepaid 


Furs Hats 
Skirts Corsets 
Coats Sweaters 
Waists Underwear 
Dresses Petticoats 
Plumes Neckwear. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the 
“NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag—our signed 
Guarantee—attached. This tag says that 
you may return any “NATIONAL” gar- 
ment not satisfactory to you and we will 
refund your money and pay express charges 
both ways. 


The “NATIONAL” propays ex- 
pressage and postage to all parts of 
the world, 


In writing for your Style Book 
be sure to state whether you wish 
samples of materials for a Made- 
to-Measure Suit and give the colors 
you prefer. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


235 W. 24th Street, New York 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
No Agents or Branches Mail Orders Only 
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unbeams from the South 


By FRANK L..STANTON 


YEARS OF ACCUMULATED 
EXPERIENCE 


add their value to 


“Merode” 


(Hand Finished) 


Underwear 


Buy your Winter’s supply in this 
Brand if you want satisfactory Un- 
derwear. An 
honest reputa- 
tion is gained 


last Wednesday I wuz a-settin’ on the river bank, sighin’ 

_ over the sins o’ this community, with a gallon jug o’ cool 
spring water by my side, when who should come along but 
Deacon Jones. 

“<«Ah, neighbor,” he says, p’intin’ his walkin’ stick at 
the jug, an’ tappin’ it to fin’ out ef it wuz hollow; “Ah, 
neighbor! At yer ol’ tricks ag’in? Don’t you know, by this 
time, the misery-an’ humiliation them gallon jugs has caused 
on this here mundane sphere? Aint it *bout time you quit 
yer wickedness for good an’ all?” 

“That’s jest the way he took on—ever’ onct in a while 

smackin’ his 


Sermon on the North Pole 


ROTHER DICKEY had announced that 
he would preach about the North Pole, 
and the sinners, for whom he had been 
making it hot all Summer, were out in 
full foree. 

His text should have been: “For 
many are called, but few are 
chosen,” but he read it: “For many 
is stalled, an’ but few is frozen”. 
He said: “De ’nouncement dat I’d 


der aint no comfort dar. 


he picks his toofs wid de aint my habit to tech, taste, Must Fit Well + 
Pole itse’f, an’ den, fer ex- or handle the mis’ble stuff, Wear Well 
ercise, plays leap-frog wid I don’t know but what a Wash Well 
de icebergs. small dram—a very small 

“But he got mo’ rea- The Chug-a-Chug Train dram—would hep my||| Look Well 


sons fer gwine dar than 
one: Ever sence de Pole 
wuz planted dar he knowed 
mighty well dat somebody 
would come “long an’ dis- 
kiver it, an’ dat. de very 
minute dey did, all de sin- 
ners in creation would 


preach *bout de North Pole has brung 
de'sinners out in de bigges’ crowd I has 
seen in some time, but ef you comes here think- 
in’ ter git comfort, you is all mightily mistook. 

“T stan’s here to tell de las’ one er you dat 
W’en hell gits too hot fer Satan, 
de North Pole is de very place he go ter cool off. He lights 
dar, he do, an’ atter eatin’ a dozen Polar bears fer br’akfas’ 


mouth—privately. 


water in it. 


(Reprinted by Request) 


The home of his raisin’—he’s like to forget her; 
Been thar, in the city, for ten year an’ better; 
He’s riz sence he left us!—that’s jest how we feel— 
He’s a-ridin’ away in a ortermobile! 


tappin’ the jug with his walkin’ stick, an’ 


Now, fer once, in my life, thar wuz 
nuthin’ but spring water in that jug, an’ nobody knowed it 
better’n 7 did; but I seen at once that the Deacon ‘lowed to 
hisself that I wouldn’t be totin’ no jug with nuthin’ but 
But I layed low, an’ said nuthin’. 
another groan an’ looked from the jug to me, an’ from me 
to the jug. Presently he says: *Neighbor, I’ve got a sort of 
a crampin’ feelin’ whar my stummick is at, an’ though it 


He give 


symptoms.” “You’re-hearty 
welcome,” I says; “he’p yer- 
se’f.”. With that he groan- 
ed ag’in—put down his 
walkin’ stick, an’ took the 
cob-cork out the jug, lifted 
the jug to his mouth, an’ 
took a big swaller! Then 


only by having 
real Merit. 


Underwear of 


MERIT 


The Mate- 
rials must be of 
the best. All 
these points of 
excellence are 


Look at ’im, "Mandy— 7 : K 
want ter go dar, an’ dat Take sight ? him, Jane! he sot the jug down, grab- found in this 5 
finally dat would be de He rides with the rich bed his walkin’ stick, gave well known 3 
bes’ place in de worl’ ter In the Chug-a-Chug train! me a look which wuz as Brand. No other ; 
ketch ‘em; so he been lay- much as to say I wuz a i Bee . 
in? fer *um right dar, all He’s unlarnt all he larnt in the ol’-fashioned school, liar an’ deceiver, an’ walk- make equals it in the variety of shapes 4 
dis time—w’enever, ez I The call o’ the cattle—the ways o’ the mule; ed off without so much as and fabrics for stout, medium and 


said befo’, hell gits too hot 
fer him. 

“Dar he got a lake er 
Þlin water hid under de 
ice, an’ he gives a hot Tur- 
key bath ter eve’y sinner 
he ketches dar, so’s ter 
climatize ’em ter de place 
whar he live at, an’ whar 
dey is all gwine ez sho’ ez 
you is a-settin’ befo’ me 
to-day. 

“Now, den, if you all 
thinks dat sence de Pole 
hez been foun’ dar’s hope 


Fer he’s raisin’ the dust +] 552 White 50 65 1.00 1.25 

dat you'll be able ter cool k A ; pier TA 9 ° ‘ 
V hi isi / 55 Coram. > > è < -50 65 1.00 1.25 
off on free ice thoo’ all While we're raisin’ the corn! Departure of the 1464 White . 50.65 1.00 1.25 
Eternity, you’se foolisher he rg R d we and Silver -75 ees 1.35 re 

vor a Buffin’ an’ blowin’, an’ go-as-you-please— Pol White .. 85 1.0 $5. 2 

than a blin’ mule tryin’ ter jci s S aa a i e 672 W hiteand Silver 1.00 1.25 .50 
kick lichtnin’ flash t Jumpin’ the fences an’ climbin’ the trees— z 562 White... "85 100 65 
= x A mr ma en That crazy contraption—it kivers the groun’, De North Pole say: 513 White s e e LOO 125 -50 
pt ; > oe a An’ makes the stars dodge when it’s whizzin’ aroun’! I a fur away, 140 Wane ead Silver 135 L65 5 
dar—no hope! An’ no mo’ dey gwine ter 674 White. . . 1.65 2.00 .50 


“De fire aint out, an’ 
aint a-gwine ter be out; 
it’s blazin? fer yo’ special 
benefit, whar dey aint no 
coal trus’, an’ no plum’er 
sen’s in a bill in de Win- 
ter time. Go ‘long ter de 
place you wuz headed fer 


The ride to camp-meetin’ the rough road along— 
The wobblin’ ol’ wagon-wheels creakin’ a song! 


Oh, the ox-cart looks lonesome 
Out thar in the rain, 

Fer he’s ridin’ the rich 

In the Chug-a-Chug train! 


The mule sees *im comin’, an’ gallops away, 

Ar the skeered little towheads—they hide in the hay; 
The barn looks reproachful: what grief must it feel! 
The corn-shuckin’ chap in the ortermobile. 


Oh, he’s changed from the oF time 
As shore as yowre born, 


Fur safer—the ox-cart, 

So peaceful an’ plain, 

Aw Lord keep us fur 

From the Chug-a-Chug train! 


sayin’ “So long!” That 
spring water fixed him, an’ 
he haint spoke to me from 
that day to this!’ 

“I could tell you more 
that the ol’ man said,” con- 
tinued the Old Lady, “on 
the subject of drammin’, 
an’ the states goin’ dry, but 
I haint got time. I’ve got 
to git some lightard splin- 
ters to put in some bitters 
that I keep hid out, whar the 
ol’ man can’t locate ’em.” 


fiw me *twel de Jedg- 
mint Day! 

I dress up all in white, 

An’ I ax ’em spend de 
night, 

An’ dey square off on a 

iceberg, an’ dey quar- 
rel an’ dey fight!” 


slender forms. 


For Children the “Merode” Brand 
offers the best proportioned and most 
comfortable garments that can be 
turned out. 


We describe some of the popular 


lines: 
Drawers, 


Union Suits 


A Sizes 
Price 3-6 40-44 3-6 40-44 


No. Color 


No. Description 


552 Light weight finest combed cotton. 

505 Medium weight finest combed cotton. 
1464 Heavy weight fleeced combed cotton. 

658 Heavy weight merino, 50 per cent wool. 

566 Medium weight merino, 50 per cent wool. 
672 Winter weight merino, 75 per cent wool. 
562 Light weight merino, 50 per cent wool. 
513 L ien weight silk and wcol, 25 per cent 


ilk. 
618 Medium weight silk and wool, 25 per cent 
silk. 
* 140 Heavy weight merino, 85 per cent wool. 
674 Heavy weight, 50 per cent wool, 30 per cent 
silk. 


fum de foundation er de worl’, an’ let de North Pole stay 


De North Pole say: 
whar he is!” 


“Think ò gwine on dat way, 
Wen I had de peace er ages whar de. big sun never stay! 
Ef once mo’ dis way dey light, 


Eden 


Vests and Drawers 


PI skeer em out oò sight — Children’s ` e = Sa 

Eden may be anywhere Make ghosts ò all my icebergs, aw dress de moon in white!” i A ee eee 35 45 

That man ‘his dwelling makes, a 264 U White . all sizes .85 

But even a modern Adans oo U White and Natur eget -50 -70 
Mighty good at seeiw snakes. Texts from Brother Williams pimes. e oe es 


No. 


2662 Heavy weight fleeced cotton. 

264 Heavy weight fleeced cotton, Union Suits. 
2666 Winter weight merino, 60 per cent wool. 
270 Winter weight merino, 60 per cent wool, 
Union Suits. 


De sinners er dis worl’ needs all de consolation dey kin 
git out er de North Pole. 
Perhaps ef some folks had mo’ glory in der soul dey’d 


feel ez uncomfortable hot ez what dey say folks is in de 
yuther place. 


The Old Lady’s Gossip 


“When Tennessee went dry,” said the Old Lady, “the ol’ 
man took on scandlous—though he well knowed it wuz 
a-goin’ dry all along. 

“Its only on account o’ my folks 
thar, he explained. ‘My fam’ly connec- 
tions, what have been used to havin’ 
their three drams a day ever’ day in 
the year—not exceptin’ Sundays. It’s 
sich a hardship on them! My, my” 
he says, ‘things has come to sich a 
pass that atter a while ef a man 
stan’s in the middle ọ the road an’ 
says his soul is his own, some preach- 
er will rise wp an’ dispute it! A man can’t go a-fishin’ 
these days an’ take a jug © buttermilk along, but 
suspicion follers him like a hound atter a rabbit. Only 


5 
4 


Ef folks could come back fum Heaven 
an’ tell all erbout it, dar’d be people ter 
rise up an’ suggest improvements. 

When a man finds Happiness an’ 
don’t pass it eroun’, it packs its grip 
an’ leaves ter make friends wid 
somebody else. 


Prices quoted for East of the Rockies 
only 


Sold at all the foremost shops in the country. 
Ask your dealer, if he cannot supply you, write 
us, and we will direct you to nearest dealer, or 
send you postpaid, any garment on receipt of 
price. Write Dept. R. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors, New York 


Adit a tile alle 


` 


Authority on Satan 


“What do you reckon made ol’ Satan fall fum grace?” 
“Why, he took de moon fer a football, an’ kicked 
higher than his limit.” 


= A S ee T 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME 


~Lochinvars | 


| 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


don me,” he said. 
be. This is a dull hole that I live in, this village; and I have fallen into the 
habit of speculating on everything in Heaven and Earth, just to keep my 


“I did not intend any insult towards you or your bride-to- 


brain from atrophy. And in this case I was only thinking aloud. I was not 
choice in the way I put things. I allowed myself to get too personal. I 
shouldn’t have said ‘kidnapped’, you know—it wasn’t polite. If I had said 
that in five cases out of six woman is the more or less unconscious aggressor, 
and man the quarry, I might have conveyed my meaning with less offense, 
perhaps. Oh”—with a’ return of his former manner—“it is Venus who is 
the huntress !” 

“You speak,” said I, a little mollified, “as if your views might have been 
influenced by some personal experience.” 

“They are,” he said. “Why deny it? It was a narrow escape. I look 
back, and I am thankful. But for the merest accident,” and he shuddered as 
if at some terrible recollection, “I might now be a married man. Married! 
The chattel of a pink-and-white little ninny and the slave of her father’s | 
millions; preacher in a fashionable church and well on the way to be a bishop. | 
Here it is dull, but I am free. Quiet and free. I give my congregation two 
doses of heresy and heterodoxy every Sunday, and they are too dull to under- 
stand what it is. Through the week I fish and hunt and read, dream and toot 
a little upon the slender pipe of song. And if I ever marry it will be to 
some good, thrifty, pious Dutch girl, who will not be above working in the 
vegetable garden when she has finished ironing—a good housekeeper who will 
be grateful because I don’t beat her. I am done with romance; it led me 
once into the clutches of—” 

“But we are wasting time,” I interrupted. 
or you will not. Which is it to be?” 

“You are determined then? There is nothing will stop you?” He came 
close to me and spoke so very earnestly that I could scarcely tell whether he 
was making me the victim of an elahorate jest, or whether he was really sin- 
cere in his anti-matrimonial attitude—a crank on the subject. “You are 
caught in the meshes of that great feminine net which sooner or later lands 
most men,” he said, “but you are not quite landed yet. Come, there is yet 
time to escape! I liked you when I first saw you—I will help you to get 
away from her!” : 

He spoke with such seriousness that he actually impressed me. Absurd 
as it was, he made me think. And I remembered, among other things, that 
it was Marian and not I who had really first suggested a spectacular runaway 
marriage. Oh,.of course, I had first put the idea into words, and she had 
objected, and I had over-persuaded her—but_ nevertheless, it was she who 
had first planted the idea in my mind. And had she not fostered its growth 
with clever denials and negations? Hang it!—could this preacher be right 
after all? Was woman really the huntress, running the other sex to earth in 
blind obedience to some universal law which neither understood? It was an 
unfamiliar and unattractive idea; but the more I thought it over, recalling 
and examining many trivial incidents of our courtship by its light, the less 
was I able to see myself as a really convincing Lochinvar. Had I really been 
abducted by a feminine caprice, when I thought I was doing the abducting? 

Well, anyhow, I would be game! I sighed, but I braced myself too; I 
was in it—and would be game. After all, is there not some honor in being 
selected from the herd and chased down by a pretty huntress? I roused 
myself from my reflections, and looked my diabolical tutor in the eye. “Once 
for all,” I said, “will you marry us, or will you not?” 

“I will not,” he said. “But since I cannot persuade you to escape while 
there is yet time, I can take the other tack and help you along the way that 
you have chosen. I will find some one who will marry you, and I will be a 
witness. Let me take your machine, and I will go for Squire Jones—the local 
justice of the peace, you know.” 

I waited for at least an hour for his return. It was getting late; the 
train we would have to catch was due in another half-hour; and I was be- 
ginning to be very impatient when I heard the noise of my machine on the 
outside, and stepped to the stoop of the cottage. Squire Jones was with the 
preacher—he was a fat man with a red beard, and when he saw me he ex- 
ploded in a burst of inexplicable laughter—but the squire had very little in- 
terest for me at the moment; for I saw with astonishment that thev had 
brought Marian along with them. | 

“Why, Marian—” | 

“Oh, Edward, I know wou'll think I’m just horrid/”—she interrupted, and | 
then suddenly stopped speaking and began to sob. 

“The fact is,” said the preacher, in a hesitating manner, “the fact is”— 
and then he too seemed to find a difficulty in going on. 

Squire Jones contributed a guffaw to the conversation, staring at me like 
I was a curiosity. I have never before seen such an ass as Squire Jones. 

But Marian ceased sobbing, and turned toward me with the sweetest of 
smiles, holding out both her hands. “Oh, Edward, please don’t think I’m 
horrid—I know you won’t—yow’re so good, Edward—and I don’t want to hurt 
you—but—but—we’re married.” 

“Married? Who?” I looked from Marian to the preacher. And the Rev. 
Henry Temple had the impudence to point to Marian and then tap himself 
upon the chest, meanwhile shrugging his shoulders with an air of resignation 
as if to say: “After all, it was written; who can eseape his fate?” And I 
saw it all in a flash. Marian was the young lady whom he had escaped from | 
once before; he was the person from whom Marian’s father had once before | 
brought her back. At some trouble and expense I had reunited them, and | 
Squire Jones had done the rest. 

I took a hand of each, and laid them together. 

“My children,” I said, “do not grieve for me. This morning I would either 
have been wild with rage, or else heart-broken. But lately I have received | 
a lesson in philosophy, and—well, there are compensations. Marian, when 
I meet your father next I will tell him not to worry for your sake. You will 
always be able to take care of yourself. Mr. Temple, I do not know whether | 
there is any position in your church higher than that of bishop, but if there | 
is I foresee that you will be IT. Not because you are a philosopher, but be- 
cause you are capable when opportunity offers of rising superior to your own | 
philosophy.” 


“Either you will marry us, 


f 


Li 
Her Strong Faith 


“Oh, Tom,” exclaimed the fair young maid, as their auto flew along, “there’s 
a church just ahead there.” 

“But,” replied the eloping lover, “we can’t be married there.” | 

“Well, but we might stop there and pray that we may not be overtaken.” | 
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Cut Glass—The Gift That 
Never Fails of a Welcome 


Who is it you have in mind—some one 
just entering upon fresh and rosy 
young girlhood? 


Cut glass never wearies the eye; never 
loses its first charm; never dimin- 
ishes in lustre and loveliness. 


It is eminently practical—and still a 


What will appeal to her budding love | 
sourċče of aesthetic satisfaction. 


of beauty so charmingly as a little 


piece of cut glass for the toilet 


The more you study its possibilities 
table? 


for gift-purposes 
—the more 
numerous will 
be your cut 
glass purchases 
for Christmas. 


Is it one with whiten- 
ing hair—your 
mother, or some 
dearly loved old 
friend? 


£. t 
YE WORLD'S BESA 


And this will inevi- 

tably lead you 
to insist that the glass you choose 
shall have the name Libbey 
’graven in the glass. 


Again—cut glass. 


The young wife and mother; the fiancee; 
the man of affairs; the boy at 
college—in dining room, library, 
boudoir or den, there is a vacant 
place waiting to be beautified by 
a piece of cut glass. 


Because Libbey Cut Glass is in very 
fact “the world’s best”. 


One store in each city sells Libbey cut 
glass and no other. 


The Libbey Glass Company 
Toledo, Ohio- 


[847 ROGERS BROS.@ ,%,$; 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘L-31'’ showing all designs. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn, 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 
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PRIS From FactorytoHome 
fN d 


OnaYear’sFreeTrial 
Two Years’ Credit Why Shouldn’t You Buy 


Easy Terms 
If Needed As Low As Any Dealer? 


Ba ae Ee Buy Om The Cornish Plan 
E a nan which, in brief ,placesa strictly high grade piano 
ROE ree a or organ in your home, freight paid if you wish, 
atrock-bottom factory price, upon terms 
of your own choice, giving you 1 year to test 
theinstrumentbefore youneeddecidetokeepit « 
and we give you an lronclad Bond of Iin- 
demnity which holds us to this offer and also 4 
insuresinstrument against defect for 25 years. 


Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 


The most beautiful piano and organ catalogue 
issued; it shows the choicest of our 50 latest 
styles and explains things you ought to know 
whether you buy from us or elsewhere. The 
bookis yours for the asking. Write forit now 


CORNISH Washington, N.J. 


THE KIDNAPPING OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN ori cnan er HARRIS 


This is a book of thrilling war-detective stories in which Billy Sanders, the Sage of Shady Dale, and the famous Captain McCarthy play 
the leading roles. No more absorbing, vital and human detective stories have been printed. 


We save you $100 and more on 


Save one-third—bw 
the purchase of a piano. if 


ə Established Over 56 Years on the Cornish plan. 


a Spins ot aT Lincoln 5 - - - - ti Our Price for Both 
s Magazine 15 Months (10 cents per copy = - - - 1.50 
Full Price for the two - - - - $3.00 $ 1 - 5 O 


Which means that you get Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 15 months and this fascinating book for the price of the book alone. 
UNCLE REMUS’'S HOME MAGAZINE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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A Glance in Passin 


N a hundred 
years from now, 
who will be cel- 
ebrated as. the 
inventor of the airship? If history repeats 
itself, not the Wrights, nor Bleriot, nor any 
of the others who made good about the 
same time, but some fellow who is due to 

come along in four or five years and steal the glory. 

Several millions of people, more or less, have been mak- 
ing a great deal of fuss, up and down the Hudson River, 
concerning Robert Fulton, who successfully sailed the 

Clermont in those same waters about a hundred years ago. 

Fulton gets the glory of having invented the steamboat, 

when, as a matter of fact, a number of inventors were ahead 

of him. John Fitch had had a steamboat in operation nearly 
twenty years before Fulton and his father-in-law, Robert 

Livingstone, obtained from the New York Legislature of 

the day the sole right to run steamboats on the Hudson; 

and the priority of Fitch is recognized even in the Legisla- 
tive act which gave Fulton and Livingstone the monopoly. 

A monopoly which, by the way, John Marshall smashed 

to pieces with a wise and honest decision when the case 

reached him on the supreme bench of the United States. 
Fitch died poor and discouraged; Fulton and Living- 
stone prospered; prospered financially, and got the glory 
too. This is a most ironical world: Fitch has been buried 
so long under the Fulton tradition that it took a big hub- 
bub like the Hudson-Fulton celebration to uncover him again. 
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Honor 
Where It 
Is NotDue 


ATLANTA AUTOMOBILE RACES 


“Pil Be There, Will You?” 
NOVEMBER 9-13, 1909 


INY pink stickers carrying this message to hundreds of 

thousands of people, worrying postal clerks, fretting 

the window washers of the big department stores, making 

green street cars appear a mottled pink, and white telegraph 

poles seem like the sign of a barber shop: All this because 
the South is “arriving”. 

These races are to be run on a magnificent two-mile 
track in the suburbs of Atlanta; only time will tell whether 
these exhibitions of the speed of those popping, spluttering, 
bubbling, roaring “demons” will increase the population of 
the South or subtract from the populace of America-at- 
large. However, it is safe to state that the recent catas- 
trophe on the new race course at Indianapolis has made the 
Atlanta race-track builders duly cautious. An instance of 
the magnificent perfectness of the Atlanta course was given 
recently when a large Western automobile concern which 
had decided not to enter its cars in any future races, de- 
termined, after having made an expert examination of the 
speedway, to enter a half-dozen “distance eaters” in the At- 
lanta race. 

The good that the November Automobile festivities will 
bring South cannot be counted in tabulated figures. It will 
bring below the Mason and Dixon line Northerners who 
have little or no conception of the South’s wealth—her aims, 
her ambitions and her willingness to “he’p huh se’f, suh”. 

The National Auto Show and the Races in November 
will be the inditing of a message from the one-time infant 
South to our grown-up Northern neighbors—and the success 
of these enterprises—which is assured—will be the trans- 
mission of that message which figuratively stated in a ten- 
word telegram might be: 

“To the North, 

SS. Ast 
“We have laid aside the perambulator and taken to autos. 
“The South, 
Pa 
p 
RE Americans essentially frivolous? 

Incorrigibly facetious in the face of 

everything except material achievement? 

Apostles of the little god, Expediency? 

Incapable of concentrating attention on 

anything that does not promise a laugh, a 
dollar or a vote? 

Divers critics have accused us of these 
things. A New York correspondent furnishes us with a 
recent illustration: 

“T went last night,” he says, “to a dinner given in honor 
of Doctor Cook... This dinner exemplified to me how 
wildly the American people take an opportunity to be face- 
tious and expedient. Of all the speeches made last night, 
only two had any bearing on Doctor Cook and the North 
Pole. One was his own, and the other was delivered by an 


The 
Frivolous 
Americans 


By DON MAROUIS 


ancient sage who mouthed his 
words so that nobody heard 
what he said. All the others 
were political speeches. 

“Dr. Cook was the pretext, and not the occasion. I could 
not but contrast it with what I know was the tone of his 
reception in Denmark—where the people, though perhaps 
dull, are, at any rate, serious, and admiring of heroes.” 

All of which is directly in line with what European 
critics tell us of our national characteristics. And yet— 
and yet!—there is another side to the story. As a people 


rious attention to the Doctor Cooks. 

But, paradoxically enough, we are, as a people, able to 
preduce them! 

For, after all, the Danes were not handing an European 
who had made good; but an American. Cook and Peary 
reached the Pole, and not Nansen and Abruzzi. The real 
contrast is between the two extremes of national character 
at the Cook dinner—the men who talked politics on the one 
extreme, and Cook himself at the other. 

And not only Cook, at that. For were there not present, 
also, the old gentleman who mouthed his words, and our 
correspondent? 

2 
HE prohibition question is not settled by any 

means when a State Legislature passes a 

prohibition law. The real difficulties are 

only begun. 

Tennessee, for instance, has a prohibi- 
tion law. And yet distilleries are in oper- 
ation in Tennessee. The whiskey they make 
is sold in Georgia, the manufacturers claim- 

ing that they are protected in this by the inter-state Com- 
merce law. If a citizen of Chattanooga wishes to buy a 
gallon of whiskey he cannot go to any Chattanooga dis- 
tillery and buy it. But*he can have it shipped to himself at 
an address_in Georgia, just across the State line, jump on 
a trolley car and go over into Georgia and get it, and take 
it back to Chattanooga on the next car. It is a little 
trouble—but the real devoteé of the little brown jug doesn’t 
mind a bit of trouble. What he minds is going without the 
whiskey. The Federal government will sooner or later be 
forced to take some definite attitude on the prohibition 
question. Any person in any prohibition State can send 
outside and get whiskey by sending a postal card to a “wet” 
State—this is not advanced as news—and the State laws are 
ineffective to prevent it. But this is not, perhaps, the most 
serious matter on which the Federal government will ulti- 
mately be forced to take an unequivocal attitude. An inevi- 
table conflict of authority, entirely attributable to the Fed- 
eral government’s “don’t care” attitude, has recently arisen 
in Georgia. 

A gauger in Dade County—an employee of the Federal 
government’s revenue service—was summoned before the 
grand jury to tell what he knew about a distillery in Dade 
County. Falling back on the oath taken when he entered 
the Federal service, the gauger refused to answer. He then 
“got in bad” with the Georgia judge for contempt of court 
—the judge being primarily interested in the question as 
to whether whiskey was being manufactured in Georgia in 
defiance of the State law, and wondering, no doubt, what 
the use of a government gauger was if there is no whiskey 
to gauge. The gauger appealed to his superior officer, 
Henry Rucker, who is internal revenue collector with head- 
quarters at Atlanta—and who is also a negro, by the way. 
Rucker told his subordinate to stand pat; and on a writ 
of habeas corpus the gauger was transferred to the Federal 
court, at Atlanta, the Dade County judge protesting against 
and opposing the order which removed the Federal employee 
from his jurisdiction and his jail. 

The attitude of the United States government is re- 
sponsible for such court mix-ups. Ard the question involved 
is this: Does the collection of the internal revenue tax on 
whiskey, by the Federal government, amount to a license 
—a permission—for the manufacture of whiskey ? 

Technically, of course, it does not. The Federal govern- 
ment merely stands aside and says: “We must have a certain 
amount of money for every gallon of whiskey manufac- 
tured.” The federal government doesn’t say that you may 
make whiskey, or that you may not make it. It says that 
IF YOU DO MAKE IT you must pay the tax. But it is 
quite apparent that if there is no whiskey, there is no tax 
to be collected from whiskey; and the “hands off” attitude 
of the government is susceptible of several constructions, 
so that many people in reality believe that when they pay 
the Federal tax they receive the Federal permission. They 
know, at least, that for the manufacture of all whiskey on 
which they pay the Federal tax they will not be molested 
by Federal Officers, whether the manufacture is in violation į 
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of a State law or not. Whether a popular vote would give prohibition to 
Georgia is a matter of doubt, But if-there is not a majority against prohi- 
bition, there is most certainly a strong minority. And the result is that the 
prohibition law is anything but rigidly and candidly observed, the State over. 
In Savannah, for instance, it is almost as easy to get a drink as it ever was. 


In Atlanta, a more hypocritical compromise prevails. There are not 
many blind tigers, and it is “not easy for a stranger to get whiskey. But 


beer is sold everywhere. Some sort of technical, legal pretence is made to 
the effect that it is not really beer. -There is a city ordinance to the effect 


that “near-beer”, which does not contain more than two per cent of alcohol, 
As a matter of fact the State law says nothing about the | 


may be sold, 
per cent of alcohol; it stands pat on alcoholic beverages. But the near-beer 
saloons are regulated and taxed by the city, which thus recognizes them. The 
point of demarcation between “near” beer and real beer is a line as imaginary 
as the equator. No court can fix it. The situation works out, practically, to 
a licensed sale of beer-in Atlanta—a town in a prohibition State. It is true 
that it is very poor beer, for the most part; the breweries in the “wet” 
States shipping their most inferior product to Atlanta on the certainty that 
the thristy Atlanta populace will be glad to get it. But the point is, that 


what the Atlanta people really want is a compromise between the erstwhile | 


saloon and effective prohibition; and through a legal shuffle, and a hypocritical 
pretence, they get this compromise in the near-beer saloons. And Savannah 
avowedly wants whiskey, and openly has it. In other words, although there 
is no local option law on the Georgia statute books, local option actually pre- 
vails, in the sense that each community—each locality—has adopted, legally 
or illegally, some sort of compromise. In spite of the law, each community 
gets what the communal desire really calls for. Legalized local option would 
be a less hypocritical arrangement than the present one. 
A 

N the earlier life of the republic the typical American political 

hero was a man who won his way-to the front, not through 


but in spite of all hardships and vicissitudes. The boy who 
starts in poverty and works up—as Lincoln did, and- dozens 
of others—has always been the favorite of the electorate. 
There have not been so many of these in the later decades 
of the national life; although there are always numbers anxious 
to make that impression. The late Governor John Johnson, of Minnesota, left 
behind him the sort of a biography that is full of inspiration, in that it shows 
that the day of opportunity for the self-made man is not gone by in America. 


Governor 
John 
Johnson 


any winking leniency on the part of Fate and circumstances, | 
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persistence that brought him to the front, and the old bed-rock quality of 
honesty which made people trust him and willing to-be guided by him. - His 
story—that of hard, intense work and unflagging will-power—is anything but 
remarkable, or unusual or romantic in its mere outlines. But just because 
it is not the erratic record of an Alcibiades or an Aaron Burr—just because 
it is a tale of the common, basic virtues, raised to a high power, it becomes 
more interesting than the chronicled career of an undependable and" brilliant 
genius. Comets and meteors are fine things to look at, and make the deuce 
and all of a sensation when they go rocketing across the sky, but it is by 


the fixed stars and homely dependable planets that we must still tack and | 


steer the ship of state. 


And—while we have a moralizing fit on us—there is another thing about 
Johnson that we always liked. That is the fact that he was so much of an 
American while being also so much of a Scandinavian. Outside of the South, 


where English, Irish and Scottish blood is mingled in much the same pro- 
portions as before the Mexican war, the word “American” doesn’t mean quite 
the same as it used to. 
thing different from what it was fifty or sixty years ago. And there have not 
been wanting many ominous prophets to opine that therein lies a danger to 
“American institutions”. But Johnson seems to have been as essentially 
American in all his mental workings, and sentimental and ethical aspirations, 
as any American product who ever descended from the Cavalier settlers of 
Virginia or the Puritan settlers of Massachusetts. And so if this Scandinavian, 
Johnson, becomes the sort of man whom we may hold up as an exemplar of the 
typical “American” virtues, it appears that out of the stew and ferment of 
the races brought to us by later successive migrations from Europe we may 
still be able to manufacture something that we will not be ashamed to hear 


called American. 
we 
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time to time little blue slips filled with valuable information 
which we don’t read because they look dull, has finally suc- 


ceeded in startling us with one of its bulletins. 
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The essential fact which swatted us in the medulla ob- | 
longata—rescued from the bewildering maze of dollar signs | 
and figures which the departmental experts habitually advance 
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a little better—rolling up a trifling little increase of only 12 per cent. 
Every one knows of the wonderful growth of the Southern States in the 
past few years; but this bulletin, which sets the rate of increase down in black 
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build a better image of what is going on. 
ae 
HE baseball season wound up in a blaze of glory, with Pittsburg 
and Detroit—or perhaps we should say Hans Wagner and Ty | 
Cobb—attracting more attention in their duel for the world’s 
championship than any other champions in the previous history 
of the sport. The baseball mania is growing in America—and 
America has been baseball mad for so long that an increase of 
. “fans” seemed almost impossible. But it is a normal kind of 
madness, a healthy sort of insanity—the most cheerful of 
diseases. In all the history of the world there has been no more exciting or 
more wholesome, sport. And since the imagination of youth is bound to create 
heroes out of successful athletes—and has done so in all ages—we really don’t | 
see why Cobb and Wagner are not as good material for hero-worship as any. 
“It must be confessed that these Knights of Swat have managed to impress | 
their personalities on the country, since the recent championship struggle was | 
as much a duel between them personally as between Detroit and Pittsburg. 
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MARTIN EDEN 


By JACK LONDON 


(Copyright, 1908, by Jack London) 


CHAPTER XXIV 
(Concluded) 
GAIN Ruth measured 
A his thoughts by com- 
parison of externals 
and in accordance with her belief in the established. Who 
was he that he should be right and all the cultured world 
wrong? His words and thoughts made no impression upon 
her. She was too firmly intrenched in the established to 
have any sympathy with revolutionary ideas. She had 
always been used to music, and she had enjoyed opera ever 
since she was a child, and all her world had enjoyed it, too. 
Then by what right did Martin Eden emerge, as he had so 
recently emerged, from his rag-time and working-class songs, 
and pass judgment on the world’s music? She was vexed 
with him, and as she walked beside him she had a vague 
feeling of outrage. At the best, in her most charitable 
frame of mind, she considered the statement of his views to 
be a caprice, an erratic and uncalled-for prank. But when 
he took her in his arms at the door and kissed her good- 
night in tender lover-fashion, she forgot everything in the 
outrush of her own love to him. And later, on a sleepless 
pillow, she puzzled, as she had often puzzled of late, as to 
how it was that she loved so strange a man, and loved him 
despite the disapproval of her people. 

And next day Martin Eden cast hack-work aside, and 
at white heat hammered out an essay to which he gave the 
title, “The Philosophy of Illusion”. A stamp started it 
on its travels, but it was destined to receive many stamps 
and to be started on many travels in the months that fol- 
lowed. 

CHAPTER XXV 


ARIA SILVA was poor, and all the ways of poverty 

were clear to her. Poverty, to Ruth, was a word, sig- 
nifying a not-nice condition of existence. That was her 
total knowledge on the subject. She knew Martin was poor, 
and his condition she associated in her mind with the boy- 
hood of Abraham Lincoln, of Mr. Butler, and of other men 
who had become successes. Also, while aware that poverty 
was anything but delectable, she had a comfortable middle- 
class feeling that poverty was salutary, that it was a sharp 
spur that urged on to success all men who were not degraded 
and hopeless drudges. So thāt her knowledge that Martin 
was so poor that he had pawned his watch and overcoat 
did not disturb her. She even considered it the hopeful side 
of the situation, believing that sooner or later it would 
arouse him and compel him to abandon his writing. 

Ruth never read hunger in Martin’s face, which had 
grown lean and had enlarged the slight hollows in the cheeks. 
In fact, she marked the change in his face with satisfaction. 
It seemed to refine him, to remove from him much of the 
dross of flesh and the too-animal-like vigor that lured her 
while she detested it. Sometimes, when with her, she noted 
an unusual brightness in his eyes, and she admired it, for 
it made him appear more the poet and the scholar—the 
things he would have liked to be and which she would have 
liked him to be. But Maria Silva read a different tale in 
the hollow cheeks and the burning eyes, and she noted the 
changes in them from day to day, by them following the 
ebb and flow of his fortunes. She saw him leave the house 


.with his overcoat and return without it, though the day was 


chill and raw, and promptly she saw his cheeks fill out 
slightly and the fire of hunger leave his eyes. In the same 
way she had seen his wheel and watch. go, and after each 
event she had seen his vigor bloom again. 

Likewise she watched his toils, and knew the measure of 
the midnight oil he burned. Work! She knew that he 
outdid her, though his work was of a different order. And 
she was surprised to behold that the less food he had, the 
harder he worked. On occasion, in a casual sort of way, 
when she thought hunger pinched hardest, she would send 
him in a loaf of new baking, awkwardly covering the act 
with banter to the effect that it was better than he could 
bake. And again, she would send one of her toddlers in to 
him with a great pitcher of hot soup, debating inwardly 
the while whether she was justified in taking it from the 
mouths of her own flesh and blood. Nor was Martin un- 
grateful, knowing as he did the lives of the poor, and that 
if ever there was charity, this was it. 

On a day when she had filled her brood with what was 
left in the house, Maria invested her last fifteen cents in 
a gallon of cheap wine. Martin, coming into her kitchen 
to fetch .water, was invited to sit down and drink. He 
drank her very good health, and in return she drank his. 
Then she drank to prosperity ih his undertakings, and he 
drank to the hope that James Grant would show up and 
pay her for his washing. James Grant was a journeyman 
carpenter who did not always pay his bills and who owed 
Maria three dollars. 

Both Maria and Martin drank the sour new wine on 
empty stomachs, and it went swiftly to their heads. Utterly 
differentiated creatures that they were, they were lonely in 
their misery, and though the misery was tacitly ignored, it 
was the bond that drew them together. Maria was amazed 
to learn that he had been in the Azores, where she had lived 
until she was eleven. She was doubly amazed that he had 
been in the Hawaiian Islands, whither she had migrated 
from the Azores with her people. But her amazement passed 
all bounds when he told her he had been on Maui, the partic- 
ular island whereon she had attained womanhood and mar- 
ried. Kahului, where she had first met her husband,—he, 


Martin, had been there twice! 
Yes, she remembered the 
sugar steamers, and he had 
been on them,—well, well, it 
was a small world. And 
Wailuku! That place, too! Did he know the head-luna of 
the plantation! Yes, and had had a couple of drinks | 
with him. 

And so they reminiscenced. and drowned their hunger 
in the raw, sour wine. To Martin, the future did not seem | 
so dim. Success trembled just before him. He was on the | 
verge of clasping it. Then he studied the deep-lined .face | 
of the toil-worn woman before him, remembered her soups 
and loaves of new baking, and felt spring up in him the 
warmest gratitude and philanthropy. 

“Maria,” he exclaimed, suddenly, “what would you like 
to have?” She looked at him bepuzzled. “What would you 
like to have now, right now, if you could get it?” 

“Shoe alla da roun’ for da childs—seven pairs da shoe.” 

“You shall have them,” he announced, while she nodded 
her head gravely. “But I mean a big wish, something big 
that you want.” 

Her eyes sparkled good-naturedly. He was choosing to | 
make fun with her, Maria, with whom few made fun these 
days. “Think hard,” he cautioned, just as she was opening 
her mouth to speak. 

“Alla right,” she answered. “I thinka da hard. I lika 
da house, dis house—all mine, no paya da rent, seven dollar 
da month.” 

“You shall have it,” he granted, “and in a short time. 
Now wish the great wish. Make believe I am God, and I 
say to you anything you want you can have. Then you wish 
that thing, and I listen.” Maria considered solemnly for 
a space. 

“You no fraid?” she asked, warningly. 

“Nọ, no,” he laughed, “I’m not afraid. 

“Most verra big,” she warned again. 

“All right. Fire away.” 

“Well, den—” she drew a big breath like a child, as she 
voiced to the uttermost all she cared to demand of life. “I 
lika da have one milka ranch—good milka ranch. Plenty 
cow, plenty land, plenty grass. I lika da have near San 
Le-an’; my sister liva dere. I sella da milk in Oakland. I 
maka da plentee mon’. Joe an’ Nick no runna da cow. Dey 
go-a to school. Bimeby maka da good engineer, worka da 
railroad. Yes, I lika da milka ranch.” She paused and 
regarded Martin with twinkling eyes. 

“You shall have it,” he answered, promptly. 

She nodded her head and touched her lips courteously 
to the wine-glass and to the giver of the gift she knew would 
never be given. His heart was right, and in her own heart 
she appreciated his intention as much as if the gift had | 
gone with it. 

“No, Maria,” he went on, “Nick and Joe wont have to | 
peddle milk, and all the kids can go to school and sat 
shoes the whole year round. It will be a first-class milk 
ranch—everything complete. There will be a house to ha 
in and a stable for the horses, and cow-barns, of course. 
There will be chickens, pigs, vegetables, fruit trees, | 
everything like that; and there will be enough cows to pay 
for a hired man or two. Then you wont have anything to 
do but take care of the children. For that matter, if you 
find a good man, you can marry and take it easy while he 
runs the ranch.” 

And for such largess, dispensed from his future, Martin 
turned and took his one good suit of clothes to the pawn- 
shop. His plight was desperate for him to do this, for it 
cut him off from Ruth. He had no second-best suit that 
was presentable, and though he could go to the butcher 
and the baker, and even on occasion to his sister’s, it was 
beyond all daring to dream of entering the Morse home so 
disreputably appareled. 

He toiled on, miserable and well-nigh hopeless. It 
began to appear to him that the second battle was lost and 
that he would have to go to work. In doing this he would 
satisfy everybody—the grocer, his sister, Ruth, and even 
Maria, to whom he owed a: month’s rent. He was two 
months behind with his typewriter, and the agency was 
clamoring for payment or for the return of the machine. 
In desperation, all but ready to surrender, to make a truce | 
with fate until he could get a fresh start, he took the civil | 
service examinations for the Railway Mail. To his roe 
prise, he passed first. The job was assured, though when 
the call should come to enter upon his duties nobody knew. | 


| 


Go ahead.” 


D 


It was at this time, at the lowest ebb, that the smooth- | 
running editorial machine broke down. A cog must have | 
slipped or an oil-cup run dry, for the postman brought him | 
one morning a short, thin envelope. Martin glanced at the | 
upper left-hand corner and read the name and address of 
the Transcontinental Monthly. His heart gave a great leap, 
and he suddenly felt faint, the sinking feeling accompanied 
by a strange trembling of the knees. He staggered into his 
room and sat down on the bed, the envelope still unopened, 
and in that moment came understanding to him how people 
suddenly fall dead upon receipt of extraordinary good news. 

Of course this was good news. There was no manuscript 
in that thin envelope, therefore it was an acceptance. He 
knew the story in the hands of the Transcontinental. 
“The Ring of Bells”, one of his horror stories, and it was 


an even five thousand words. And, since first-class maga- 


zines always paid on acceptance, there was a check inside. | 


It was | 
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FILLS AND CLEANS ITSELF in 5 seconds. 


downward. 


1. 
2. CANNOT LEAK, even when carried point 
3. 


SELF-REGULATING ink flow. Writes just 
as fast or slow as you wish. 
4. Piet ANT AEeOUS ink flow. Writes at the 


T stroke. 


5. CONTINUOUS ink flow. Never MISSES e 


stroke. 

6. EXACTLY-EVEN ink flow. 
splatters nor floods. 

7. 14K Gold Iridium-tipped points. 


or scratch and last for years. 
8. DOUBLE ink feed—above as well as below the 


nib. 


Never blots, 
Never catch 


9. Barrel and cap made of the finest quality pol- 


ished Vulcanite. 


10. No dropper, clip or special ink necessary. 
1i. A point, a size and a price for every Hand, 
every Purpose and every Pocketbook. 


12. Sold on an UNCONDITIONAL 


guarantee 


of 
“SATISFACTION, NEW PEN OR MONEY 


BACK.” 


Few other Fountain Pens have 


Four sizes — $2.50, 
$3, $4 and $5. All 4 
sizes are made of the 
same kind and quality 
materials. 

The $3 size is only 
4% inches long 
when closed—just the 
right size to carry in 
your purse or bag. 

15 style points in 
each size. 

Sold by leading 
Stationery, Depart- 
ment and Drug 
Stores. 


l 


Look for the word 
Onoto on the barrel. 

If no local store is 
willing to supply 
you — write us for 
catalog 10 and the 
name of the nearest 
Onoto dealer — or you 
can order direct 
from us. 

FREE —An Onoto 
Seore Pad for 
“ Bridge ” or “500” 
—if you will send us 
your dealer’s name 
and state what kind 
of store. 


ONOTO PEN COMPANY 
261 Broadway, New York 


even ONE of these features. 
Yet the Onoto COSTS YOU NO 
more than the old-fashioned 
finger-besmearing leaky 
Dropper-Fillers or the new- 
fangled Rubber-Sack and 
Pump-filling kinds! 
Get pen-wise and get 

your Money’s Worth. 
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Two cents a word—twenty dollars a thousand; the check must be a hundred 
dollars. One hundred dollars! As he tore the envelope open, every item of all 
his debts surged in his brain—$3.85 to the grocer, butcher $4.00 flat, baker $2.00, 
fruit store $5.00; total, $14.85. Then there was room rent $2.50, another month 
in advance $2.50, two months typewriter $8.00, a month in advance $4.00; 
total, $31.85. And finally to be added, his pledges, plus interest, with the 
pawn-broker—watch $5.50, overcoat $5.50, wheel $7.75, suit of clothes $5.50 
(60% interest, but what did it matter?)—grand. total, $56.10.- He saw, as if 
visible in the air before him, in illuminated figures, the whole sum, and the 
subtraction that followed and that gave a remainder of $43.90. When he had 
squared every debt, redeemed every pledge, he would still have jingling: in his 
pockets a princely $43.90. And on top of that he would have a month’s rent 
paid in advance on the typewriter and on the room. 

By this time he had drawn the single sheet of type-written letter out and 
spread it open. There was no check. He peered into the envelope, held it to 
the light, but could not trust his eyes, and in trembling haste tore the envelope 
apart. There was no check. He read the letter, skimming it line by line, 


dashing through the editor’s praise of his story to the meat of the letter, the | 
He found no such statement, but | 


statement why the check had not been sent. 
he did find that which made him suddenly wilt. The letter slid from his hand. 
His eyes went lack-luster, and he lay back on the pillow, pulling the blanket 
about him and up to his chin. 

Five dollars, for “The Ring of Bells”—five dollars for five thousand words 
—instead of two cents a word, ten words for a cent. And the editor had 
praised it, too. And he would receive the check when the story was published. 
Then it was all poppycock, two cents a word for minimum rate and payment 
upon acceptance. It was a lie, and it had led him astray. He would never 
have attempted to write, had he known that. He would have gone to work— 
to work for Ruth. He went back to the day he first attempted to write, and 
was appalled at the enormous waste of time—and all for ten words for a 
cent. And the other high rewards of writers, that he had read about, must 
be lies, too. His second-hand ideas of authorship were wrong, for here was 
the proof of it. 

The Transcontinental sold for twenty-five cents, and its dignified and artis- 
tic cover proclaimed it as among the first-class magazines. It was a staid, 
respectable magazine, and it had been published continuously since long before 
he was born. Why, on the outside cover were printed every month the words 
of one of the world’s great writers, words proclaiming the inspired mission of 
the Transcontinental by a star of literature whose first coruscations had ap- 
peared inside those self-same covers. And the high and lofty, heaven-inspired 
Transcontinental paid five dollars for five thousand words! The great writer 
had recently died in a foreign land—in dire poverty, Martin remembered, which 
was not to be wondered at, considering the magnificent pay authors receive. 

Well, he had taken the bait, the newspaper lies about writers and their 
pay, and he had wasted two years over it. But he would disgorge the bait 
now. Not another line would he ever write. He would do what Ruth wanted 
him to do, what everybody wanted him to do—get a job. The thought of going 
to work reminded him of Joe—Joe, tramping through the land of nothing-to-do. 
Martin heaved a great sigh of envy. The reaction of nineteen hours a day for 
many days was strong upon him. But then, Joe was not in love, had none 
of the responsibilities of love, and he could afford to loaf through the land 
of nothing-to-do. He, Martin, had something to work for, and go to work he 
would. He would start out early next morning to hunt a job. And ‘he would 
let Ruth know, too, that he had mended his ways and was willing to go into 
her father’s office. 

Five dollars for five thousand words, ten words for a cent, the market 
price for art. The disappointment of it, the lie of it, the infamy of it, were 
uppermost in his thoughts; and under his closed eyelids, in fiery figures, burned 
the “$3.85” he owed the grocer. He shivered and was aware of an aching in his 
bones. The small of his back ached especially. 
ached, the back of it ached, the brains inside of it ached and seemed to be 
swelling, while the ache over his brows was intolerable. And beneath the 
brows, planted under his lids, was the merciless “$3.85”. He opened his eyes 
to escape it, but the white light of the room seemed to sear the balls and 
forced him to close his eyes, when the “$3.85” confronted him again. 

Five dollars for five thousand words, ten words for a cent—that particu- 
lar thought took up its residence in his brain, and he could no more escape it 
than he could the “$3.85” under his eyelids. A change seemed to come over 
the latter, and he watched curiously till “$2.00” burned in its stead. Ah, he 
thought, that was the baker. The next sum that appeared was “$2.50”, It 
puzzled him, and he pondered it as if life and death hung on the solution. He 
owed somebody two dollars and a half, that was certain, but who was it? To 
find it was the task set him by an imperious and malignant universe, and he 
wandered through the endless corridors of his mind, opening all manner of 
lumber rooms and chambers stored with odds and ends of memories and 
knowledge as he vainly sought the answer. After several centuries it came to 
him, easily, without effort, that it was Maria. With a great relief he turned 
his soul to the screen of torment under his lids. He had solved the problem; 
now he could rest. But no, the “$2.50” faded away, and in its place burned 
“$8.00”. Who was that? He must go the dreary round of his mind again and 


His head ached, the top of it | 


The Bell System has become the 
nervous system of the business and social 
world. 


The comfort it affords the women in 
the homes of America cannot be measured. 


Do you measure it in considering the 
value of your Bell telephone ? 


The mother of children can find out 
where they are at any particular hour of 
the day—and how they are—even though 
their visits carry them to the country vil- 
lage or the city hundreds of miles away. 


The husband on a trip talks from his 
hotel room to his wife at home. 


There is’ a world of comfort in the 
knowledge that you can talk together at 
a moment’s notice, wherever you may be. 
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The Bell telephone has a special value 
because it is everywhere—because at sight 
you feel a familiar acquaintance with a 
Bell instrument or a Bell sign. 


There are over 4,000,000 Bell stations 
You cannot use them all, but from time to 
time you have a real vital need for one. 
Which one you cannot foretell. 


There are six billion calls over the tele- 
phones of the Bell System every year. 


Many of these are comforting calls from 
afar, calls whose actual money value can 
no more be reckoned than the value of 
the happiness which one man has and 
another man cannot buy. 


The very existence of the Bell telephone 
service has its value to you, even at 
moments when you are not using it. 


The Bell Long Distance service offers, ready 
recruited for your call, the largest body of active 
business men inthe world. If you have a telephone, 
avail yourself of its long distance possibilities. 


The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one system, 
universal service. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is the Center of the System 


OSH BILLINGS said that “the only thing some underwear ts 
good for ts to make a fellow scratch and forget his other troubles.” 


THAT WAS BEFORE THE DAY OF 


Wright’s Health Underwear 


It is the fleece of comfort, and can’t scratch 


Keeping out the cold and keeping in the bodily heat is only the beginning of the 
good work of Wright’s Health Underwear. It stands guard over the sensitive skin, 
preventing the sudden closing of the pores which causes colds, coughs, and conges- 


tion in various parts of the body. 


Wright's Health Underwear, made by a recent process, of selected high-grade 
wool, is the best on the market. Yet it is in reach of people of moderate means. Not 
a fad, just a sensible “‘loop-knit’’ woolen garment, lined with the fleece of comfort. 


Wright’s xz Ribbed Underwear 


It is a product based upon the need of an underwear with an unusually wide range of elasticity. It is knit 
on patented improved Spring Needle Knitting Machines, which produce a fabric of wonderful elastic proper- 
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find out. How long he had gone on this quest he did not know, but after what ee races tees IE eaS GE pertimin ad one ces 
seemed an enormous lapse of time, he was called back to himself by a knock ee ee fabrics of cotton, also wool, WRIGHT'S 
at the door, and by Maria’s asking if he was sick. He replied in a muffled : dienes took, for toe: rn een ee NEEDLE 
voice he did not recognize, saying that he was merely taking a nap. He was Tpeanae tor Heath" a kit Bees: TRADE MARK: 
surprised when he noted the darkness of night in the room. He had received | WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 87 Franklin St., N. Y. RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
the letter at two in the afternoon, and he realized that he was sick. 

The “$8.00” began to smoulder under his lids once more, and he returned TEDDY’S ADVENTURES IN AFRICA. Performed b 
himself to servitude. But he grew cunning. There was no need for him to aS ae * T — pye 
wander through his mind. He had been a fool. He pulled a lever and made his ee, ME — ' 
mind revolve about him, a monstrous wheel of fortune, a merry-go-round of | 
memory, a revolving sphere of wisdom. Faster and faster it revolved, until its | 
vortex sucked him in and he was flung whirling through black chaos. 

Quite naturally he found himself at a mangle, feeding starched cuffs. But 
as he fed he noticed figures printed on the cuffs. It was a new way of marking 
linen, he thought, until, looking closer, he saw “$3.85” on one of the cuffs. Then 
it came to him that it was the grocer’s bill, and that these were his bills, flying 
around on the drum of the mangle. A crafty idea came to him. He would 
throw the bills on the floor and so escape paying them. No sooner thought than 
done, and he crumpled the cuffs spitefully as he flung them upon an unusually 
dirty floor. Ever the heap grew, and though each bill was duplicated a 
thousand times, he found only one for two dollars and a half, which was what 
he owed Maria. That meant Maria would not press for payment, and he 
resolved generously that it would be the only one that he would pay; so he 
. began searching through the cast-out heap for hers. He sought it desperately, 
for ages, and was still searching when the manager of the hotel entered, the 
fat Dutchman. His face blazed with wrath, and he shouted in stentorian tones 
that echoed down the universe, “I shall deduct the cost of those cuffs from 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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; NEW Additions to Schoe Hote | 
HUMPTY DUMPTY CIRCUS TOYS 


TOYS THAT GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF OUR DEAR LITTLE ONES 


You can start a circus with a few pieces then keep adding until 

your Greatest Show on Earth is complete. If you have a Circus 

outfit, get your dealer to show you the NEW additions for 1999— 
“Teddy and a complete African jungle outfit.” . 

THE NEWEST AND BEST UNBREAKABLE TOY. The elephant 
can do tricks you never heard of. The donkey is “cuter” than any animal 
Barnum everhad, Then there is the horse, the hobo and the dog, the 
ringmaster, the lady rider, the negro and the goat. The clowns make 

own-up people, as well as children laugh for hours. No end to the 
unny tricks discovered every day, The figures are made of solid wood, 
jointed like French dolls, painted in oil colors; the clowns and others are 
dressed in fancy costumes. Will stand the roughest kind of treatment; 
children never tire of it and mothers say it’s the greatest toy they ever saw. 
SOLD IN SETS, 50c to $25.00 and over, according to the number of 
figuresinaset. Ifyour dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and 
we will mail you literature with latest illustrations, free. 
DO NOT SEND MONEY, WRITE FIRST 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manufs, and Patentees 2293 Adams St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Manufacturers of the world renown SCHOENHUT Toy Piano Established 1872 : 


When writing advertisers please mention Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine. 


a 
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- Little Essays From Lif 


By CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS 


E do not need to 
go back to the 
so-called “classic ages” 
to read of heroes and 
heroic deeds. Our daily press, in brief, cold. words, records 
such facts about the purity, the courage and the steadfast- 
ness of human souls in moments of supreme peril, as to 
convince all thoughtful minds that there is some sort of real 
divinity in man. 

Where, in history, will you find a more moving story 
than that of the death of Samuel Bush, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
who, upon being dug out from under the ruins of his wrecked 
engine near Bristol, Va., asked that he might have “one 
more loving look at the old machine, before he died.” They 
found some whiskey with which to stimulate his fast failing 
powers, but he said, “Before I. drink it, I want you men 
to smell my breath so as to be able to testify that I had not 
been drinking when this happened. All an engineer has is 
his record, you know, and he cannot afford to have anything 
stand against -that!” 

“Bush went out upon his last run with his record spot- 
less. He had been with the Southern Railway for more than 
thirty years, and in that time had accumulated an estate 
of $100,000,” is the brief comment which the correspondents 
could not refrain from adding to the bald narration of the 
facts. Unless you are hopelessly immersed in the strangling 
atmosphere of modern business or society, you must have 
felt your heart leap at that touching story of a noble life 
and heroic death. - 

“Let me have one more look at my engine.” 

“All an engineer has is his record.” 

“Against his record he cannot ‘afford to let anything 
stand.” 

“Therefore, smell of my breath before I ease myself of 
this pain, so that everybody may know that I had vot been 
drinking, when this happened.” 

-What a story Plutarch could have made out of it! What 
a poem. Tennyson could have written about it. What a 
subject it would have made for a great painting by some 
artist, with a heaven-clear vision of the beauty of simple de- 
votion, like Millet. 

“All that an engineer has is his record and against that 
nothing, (nothing!) must be allowed to stand!” 

We shall never forget that, never! . Samuel -Bush had 
accumulated $100,000; but in that supreme moment he did 
not count it at “a pin’s fee!” In his judgment, clarified by 
the experience of time and the light of eternity, there was 
absolutely nothing else of value.but a man’s “record”! What 
had he done! What was he in himself! 

It would not be hard to find a suitable epitaph for his 
tombstone. Those words of his deserve immortality as much 
as any ever spoken by the lips of man, and ought to be 
graven on his monument. 


Wasted Pity 


E waste a great deal of sympathy, no doubt, upon 
“the poor”. At least, upon that vast mass of 
worthy, self-respecting people who live upon their daily 
wage. Whoever imagines them to be discontented and 
jealous of the rich gets fooled. There is discontent enough 
among wage earners, God knows, and plenty of reason for 
it, too, perhaps. But it is quite an awe-inspiring thing to 
think of the millions of people who live on two, three or 
four dollars a day who are never for a moment fooled into 
underestimating the actual blessings of their own lives, when 
compared with those of the rich. There, for example, is 
Bob Markham, the man who tinkers my motor boat; a big, 
strong, healthy and happy machinist. 

“Do you know ‘so and so’, personally?” I asked him, 
mentioning the name of one of these many multi-millionaires 
about our Summer home. 

“Know him? I should say! Haven’t I worked for him? 
You ought to see his bed, when he gets up. It is torn to 
pieces as if there had been a dog fight between the sheets. 
Tosses all night, I suppose, worrying about his money. Not 
much like my bed! You can hardly tell that I have been 
in it! The minute I touch my pillow, I’m off! Care don’t 
break my sleep! A band of music could not.wake me up. 
When I hear the fire bell, I turn over and put my hand on 
the wall and if it’s cool, I’m off again. My life suits me. I 


$ 


` don’t want any more money than I earn by one day’s work, 


at a time.” 

Not much use in pitying him, I think! No—nor multi- 
tudes of other satisfied and noble men and women of the 
same exalted type. 

‘So many of us Americans are money-mad, that every one 
seems so; but all are not, thank Heaven! The number of 
people who have carefully weighed and accurately estimated 
the relative values of a life devoted to money making and 
of one consecrated to the enjoyment of those simple pleas- 
ures attainable by a modest wage or salary, is very, very 
great. More people than we think, deliberately turn away 
from the allurements of wealth, steadfastly 
refusing to pay the price; because they 
actually believe their mode of living brings 
more of peace and joy. I do not want 
any one to pity me, because I am not rich, 
do you? Sometimes, when I catch myself 
commiserating the people who live in little 
one-story houses on twenty-five foot lots, 


‘or laughter. ` 


I smile to think how the 
Goulds, the Astors, and 
the Rockefellers would 
waste -their pity com- 
miserating me; because I did not have their palaces and 
yachts; their real estates and bonds to worry over, “It 
would be to laugh,” for me, if J should know that they 
were doing that! 


“An Other-World Bureau” 


ATE so, W. T. Stead, the eccentric London journalist, 
is going to start a new department in his paper called 
an “Other-World Bureau”, or something of that sort, in 
which he purposes to give the people of that world and 
this the opportunity to exchange ideas. 

Well, why not? Nobody knows that it can’t be done, 
and we do not purpose to make ourselves absurd by deny- 
ing the possibility. of anything which might have value to 
the human race. Too many people have already laughed 
and sneered at impossibilities. “With God, nothing is im- 
possible,” and with man, to all appearance, not much. To 
a being who can talk across the Atlantic Ocean, communica- 
tion with another universe does not seem unattainable. The 
notion of exchanging ideas with the inhabitants of another 
planet, has actualiy taken serious hold on rational minds. 
Where are the limitations of Man’s achievements? No one 
knows. Undoubtedly, enormous damage has been done by 
experimenters in the realm of communication with departed 
spirits. Innumerable minds have been wrecked and hearts 
broken. But, so have terrible catastrophes occurred in 
every realm of experiment with the unknown and unac- 
complished. How many catastrophes have attended the 
effort to find the North Pole, and to navigate the air, for 
example? Certainly the fact that harm has been done, and 
is certain to.be done, will not and ought not to deter the 
proper persons from attempting this prodigious feat. We 
say “proper persons”, because it is a realm for the efforts 
of experts. We guard the handling of dynamite and 
arsenic. So ought we to do with the handling of mediums, 
perhaps. But we ought not to prohibit it either by law 


When the American fleet returned from circumnavigat- 
ing the globe, the government found itself unable to ex- 
change wireless messages with it until it was within about 
six hundred miles of land, because a thousand or more 
American boys scattered all along the Atlantic Coast kept 
the atmospheric waves in a state of boiling agitation with 
their childish messages. (The little rascals!) And, in the 
same way the ignorant and incapable may interfere with 
a still more serious undertaking. 

What stupendous; what immeasurable results continge 
upon the result of these experiments in communication 
with the dead! All other revolutions through inventions 
and discovery, would be like Summer breezes in comparison 
with tornadoes. Success would turn the world upside down. 
Life upon this little planet would be altered past recogni- 
tion. Society, business and government would almost in- 
stantly pass through transformations greater than centuries 
have wrought. 

No; no! We are not laughing and sneering at Hyslop, 
Lodge and Stead. We stand subdued to silence. 

“Be still,’ said Michael Farrady to his students, when 
ready to perform an experiment, “for I am about to in- 
terrogate God.” 


The Non-Existence of Incurable Evils 


ITHOUT hesitation or qualification, we believe that 

there is a way to solve every social problem. In 

the present discordant and frictional scheme of things, this 

faith seems madness and nothing appears more rational 

than pessimism and despair. How, in the world, can order 

be brought out of this present chaos of inequality and in- 
justice? Nobody knows, now! 

And yet, it can! There is a way! The only problem is 
—to find it. Every now and then, some thinker hits upon 
a scheme for the elimination of social friction that operates 
miraculously and encourages belief that there is some, con- 
cealed but perfect, device for making the millions of earth’s 
now wrangling inhabitants dwell together in concord. Take 
that plan for the “Remedy of Industrial Warfare” in 
Canada, so ably summarize1 and discussed in a recent num- 
ber of McClure’s. 

“The chief feature of the beneficent Canadian Act, called 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, was the require- 
ment that, in the event of a dispute arising in any industry 
known as a public utility, it should be illegal to resort to 
a strike or lockout until the matters in dispute had been 
made the subject of an investigation before a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, to be established under speci- 
fied rules by the Canadian Minister of Labor. Under this 
Act, either party to a dispute may apply for the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Investigation. Each of the two parties 
to the dispute may nominate one member 
of the Board, and these two may select the 
third who serves as chairman of the Board 
of three. If either party fails to nominate 
a member, the Minister of Labor appoints 
that member; and if the two members fail 
to agree upon the third member, the Min- 
ister appoints that member. The Board 


The “Universal” 


Food Chopper 


prepares many dainty and 
appetizing dishes and is 
surely a friend of woman 
because it saves much 
time and work. 


It chops all sorts of food 


_—meats or vegetables— 


fine or coarse as wanted. 


It has few parts—is 
easily adjusted—quickly 
cleaned and its smooth- 
cutting and self-sharp- 
ening qualities are 
unequalled. 


Write for our book of excellent recipes. 


The “Universal” 
Coffee Percolator 


is the perfection of the 
drip process and excels 
other ways because it 
extracts all the whole- 
some and invigorating 
essence before the water 
boils. 


It is simple and always 
makes delicious and 
aromatic coffee which is 
enjoyed even by those 
who cannot drink coffee 
made in any other way. 


No bitterness—no set- 
tling required—always 
clear as wine. 


$2.50 and upwards. 
Our book is free to lovers of good coffee. 


All these machines sold 
by hardware dealers. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 
91 Commercial Street, 
New Britain, Conn. 
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will, therefore, inevitably be constituted, and will go to work, if either party to 
the dispute applies for an investigation.. The proceedings of every Board ap- 
pointed and its final report are published throughout the Dominion in the most 
complete manner.” 

Since the enactment of this law in March, 1907, “The Dominion has known 
no cessation in the continuous operation of any of its great agencies of commu- 
nication—steam railways, electric railways, telegraph and telephone lines, or other 
public utilities of the kind—and the national industries and the public have not 
suffered any inconveniences other than a few of a purely temporary and local 
nature through the cessation of some mining operations.” 

Why? The effect of that law is like oil upon machinery. It is as if God had 
once more said “let there be light.” 

Now, the thing to be observed is this—that very simple possibility has been 
awaiting its discoveries for ages. All the time we were doubting and despairing, 
it stood ready for service, like an obedient and expectant slave. Can you doubt 
that there are other undiscovered principles as able as this, to solve the appar- 
ently hopeless problems of industrial peace,and social fraternity? Remember 
how impossible it seemed to fly, a few short years ago! And yet, the possibility 
simply lay concealed under a thin veil of mystery, waiting and eager to be 
found—like a little child who plays Bo-peep. 

No other skepticism is so fatal and so irrational as the doubt that Nature 
has a cure for every social ailment. It is sheer madness to conclude that undis- 
covered solutions of vexatious problems never can be found. 


Clocks and Clocks | 


NDOUBTEDLY, we are under profound obligation to all those men, who 
in so many places and so many ages, have contributed to the perfection of | 
those intricate, delicate and fascinating instruments by means of which we es- 
timate the flight of time. One day, while standing in the midnight darkness of 
the Mammoth Cave (for the guide had concealed or extinguished his torch) we 
heard, in the awful silence, the most delicate and musical of little bells; a sound 
so tiny and so fairy-like as to seem mystical and even preternatural. A tourist 
had touched a spring in his watch and it had struck the hour of ten and a half! 
Ranging all the way from this little pocket time-piece to the great clock in the 
Strasburgh Cathedral, these marvels of mechanism astonish, delight and put us 
under obligation to their inventors and makers. 

But how much of poetry they have banished out of life, or made us all un- | 
mindful of, to say the least. Up here in our Summer camp we know the hour 
by watching the shadow of a great oak tree revolving around its base, in a green 
meadow. It is a very moving experience, I assure you, to see that shadow sweep 
and lengthen as the day grows old, as morning passes into afternoon; and after- 
noon to evening and evening into night. A very different experience, indeed, from 
looking up at a clock on a mantel or drawing a watch from a pocket! It carries 
us back to the days, dear, departed days, when, while hoeing corn or shocking 
wheat, we corrected those false impressions of the time of day, produced from a 
gnawing under our cotton shirts, by straightening our tired backs and looking at 
the shadows which our shrunken little bodies cast upon the parched ground. 
There is poetry in that kind of time-telling and we have lost, as well as gained, 
by watches, clocks and calendars. 

Up here in the woods, we know what months of the year it is and almost 
what week of the month by the flowers and the leaves, the nuts and the berries. 
There is a maple tree, at the foot of the hill over yonder, on a branch of which 
we always see the first yellow leaf of the season. What do we need of calendars, 
when the golden rod and the sumach grow yellow and red, as the old earth crosses 
some mystical line, in its flight? I know an elderberry bush and an apple tree 
that are as trustworthy records of the passing vacation as the printed page of 
my diary ! 

And how we dread to see those apples ripen, for in a week almost to a 
day we have to fold our tents like the Arab and a thousand times more sadly, 
if far less silently, steal away. 

One Sabbath morning, many years ago, when on my way to a little church 
in a frontier town, an old prospector just in from the mountains (where he lost 
track of days and weeks and almost months) rode past me—on a mule. 

“Hello! Elder,” he said, “its Sunday; haint it?” 

“How did you know?” I inquired. 

“Kase you has your b’iled shirt on,” he replied. 

Oh, we do not actually need clocks! There are the acorns, (the first of 
which has just fallen on the roof) and—there are boiled shirts. 

Sometimes, for one, I should be glad to have a little more poetry in our 
estimate of time, at the expense, even of accuracy. What have we gained, for 
example, by having church at eight o’clock instead of at “early candle lighting?” 
Surely, the latter was scarcely less definite and a thousand times more romantic. 


Speed Gains and Losses 


NQUESTIONABLY, speed madness is spreading and demands both analysis 
and judgment. That the mere passage of the human body through space 
at a high rate of speed gives pleasure in itself, nobody can deny who has ridden 
in a racing motor-car, or boat. Perhaps it is the sense of danger which gives 
spice to such (ofteneterrific) motion. At any rate mere “speed” has intensified 
the pleasure of existence. It has, also, increased achievement. Multitudes of 
people are multiplying their efficacy and accomplishments by fast automobiles 
and launches, and will soon add immeasureable gains by means of the aeroplane. 
But how great are the losses that go with these gains! Day before yesterday 
I circumnavigated an island in the St. Lawrence River in a motor boat, which 
goes at the rate of twenty miles an hour. The ride was thrilling. The stunning 
whir of the four-cylinder engine; the ceaseless splash of the spray along the 
gunwales; the awful sense of power; the distancing of other craft; the pano- 
rama of islands unrolling with the rapidity of a cinematograph; the conquest of 
gravity; of friction; of time; of space, excited a hitherto unexperienced pleasure 
in the soul; a sort of ecstasy; a divine madness. But I saw—nothing! 

Yesterday, I circumnavigated the same island in my own little “put-put”, 
which travels at the slow rate of seven miles an hour, and saw everything; each 
little bay and shoal; the mosses and ferns; the rocks and lichens! We lolled; 
we dreamed; we reveled in the quiet, the peace, the beauty of the scene and 
“we got there, just the same!” 

There are boats up here—the “Dixieland”, for example—which eat up thirty 
miles in an hour! And then, there is the “Minnow”, which creeps along like an 
oyster on a bridal tour, neveremaking over four! And each arrives at the goal! 
With a mild, unsinful emotion I envy the owners of both. I should like, myself, 
to tear through the water like that gasoline shark, the prize-winning “Dixie”, 
annilhilating space and distancing all competitors. But I should love also to 
be so calm, so contented, so confident of my ultimate arrival as the gentle folks 
who go to market and picnics in the little “Minnow”; I cannot choose between 
the energetic, titanic strenuous life of Roosevelt and the tranquil existence of 
Wagner. There is no via media, that I know. A man must take, either, one; 
or both. Ten months of one and two of the other, would not be so bad, I think! 
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Give the Best for Christmas 


Take none but the genuine for the 
imitation lacks the quality and suc- 
cessful characteristics of the origi- 
nal. You can identify Waterman’s 
Ideals by the imprint and so can the 
person you give it to. 


No. 12 No, 12GM No. 12GMM No. 412 


Plain, Chased Gold Mounted Middle Mounted Silver Filigree 
and Mottled Plain or Chased Solid 14-kt. with Nameplate 


Price 
$2.50 
3.50 
4.00 
5.00 


Clip on Cap Costs Extra: 
(ilustrated on the two end pens) 


GERMAN SILVER - 25c STERLING SILVER - 50c 
ROLLED GOLD - $1.00 SOLID GOLD - - $2.00 


From THE Best Dealers EVERYWHERE 


There is an unconditional guarantee on Waterman's Ideals 
from the dealer and manufacturer. Pen points to suit 
every writer and exchangeable until satisfactory. 


Attractive Christmas Boxes. Send for booklet. 


JAG E roadie NY, 


8 School Street, Boston 209 State Street, Chicago 12 Golden Lane, London 
734 Market Street, San Francisco 136 St. James Street, Montreal 5 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 
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e SILVER PIATE THAT? 


4 RESISTS WEAR 


f| MONG women of taste 1835 R. 
Wallace Silver Plate has always re- 
ceived first preference. Its exquisite 
designs—its splendid workmanship— 
its “Sterling Silver” appearance—its 
“wear-resisting” qualities—and that 
little added touch h. the exclusive—are 
the differences which distinguish it un- 
mistakably from all other plated wares. 


The new Blossom Pattern is an entirely fresh 
idea, delicate in design, superb in execution, 
finished in French Gray with polished shield. 
It is the pattern of the year. 


An Unrestricted Guarantee, that Protects 
You Absolutely. 
WE GUARANTEE that 1835 R. WALLACE, Silver Plate 
that resists wear, will give absolute satisfaction, and we agree to 
stand behind and replace every piece of goods bearing the 1835 
R. WALLACE trade-mark that does not give satisfactory service 
in any household. 
An additional sectional plate with 
no increase in price. 
The little cut shows our new sectional plating, 
which is applied to all pieces most frequently 
used—a three-fold increase of wear-resist- 
ance with no increase in price. 
ASK YOUR DEALER. Send a postal 
for a new edition of Mrs. Rorer’s ‘‘How 
to Set the Table.” It’s free to anyone 
interested in making the home attractive. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 


WALLINGFORD, Box 30 CONN. 
New York Chicago San Francisco London. 


GET OUR FREE BOOKLET 2282 


It clearly proves beyond any doubt how the seemingly impossible is accomplished. 
How meat, poultry, game, fish, bread, cake, pie, pudding, soup, cereals, vegetables, etc., 


are cooked perfectly in a 
aS meee 


ORIC COOKSTOVE 


We will show you by the “Caloric” way you can bake and roast food in 
its raw state without first partially cooking on an ordinary stove or with- 
out re-heating it before serving, as well as steam, stew, boil, etc. 

IT IS AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT—useful, novel, practical, pleas- 
ing, low in price. 

Write us and learn how thousands of women are doing practically 
all their cooking by the “Caloric” way, every day and every 

month in the year. We will explain and prove why the Caloric 

way cooks better—more thoroughly—more appetizingly, ever so 

much easier, and at a saving of 75 per cent in fuel alone. Y 

CANNOT AFFORD TO BE HOUT A CALORIC. You 

can use it the year around—winter and summer. 


It Pays for Itself in What it Saves 


Don't fail to investigate the ‘‘Caloric.’’ It is the 
original and different from any other—far superior 
in every way, and we will prove it when you write. 
The interior of the ‘* Caloric’’ is lined with luminite 
metal which can be scalded and wiped clean. It is 
absolutely sanitary— no cushions or other parts for disease breeding germs to lodge, or to 
absorb foul odors, moisture, decayed food, etc. We positively guarantee the “Caloric” to 
give complete satisfaction,—you to be the Judge. Your money back if you are not satisfied. 
Made in ten sizes—for large or small families. Used by sanitariums, Domestic Science schools, 
the U. S. Army. Ask your dealer to show you a “‘ Caloric '** — if he cannot, we will tell you 
whocan. Write for FREE booklet anyway — do it now. You'll find it interesting. 
Cookbook F ee Handsomely bound 160 page cookbook free with every Caloric or 

T mailed for $0 cents, which will be refunded when you buy a “‘Caloric."* 


900 McKey Blvd., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


The only manufacturers of Caloric Cookstoves in the world, 


TRAE MARK REGISTERED 


“The Star” Asbestos Pad 


FOR DINING TABLES 


The original and patented Dining Table Pad. 
Not an imitation. 
The best Pad manufactured. 
Made of a special grade of Asbestos of sufficient 
Don Da wage thickness and weight to assure protection from dam- 
: age by heat and moisture, covered with double faced 
cotton flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 
Pads and leaves made to fold to convenient size to 
lay away when not in use. 
Doily, Chafing Dish and Platter Mats of same 
materials, size 5 to 18 inches, round, square or oval. 
Ask your dealer to show you the STAR Pad. 
All Pads and Mats bear our trade mark, “‘Star.”’ 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


L. W. KERNEY & CO. 
149 W. 62nd St. 


When writing advertisers mention Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 


Out at the 


WELVE o’clock, you say? Well, I 
i must be huntin’ up my folks.” By M AR $ 


Farmer Watkins straightened 
up and took his brown hands from the 

railing of the compartment which contained the prize seed potatoes and pumpkins 
in the Agricultural building of the State Fair. 

“A fellow’s apt to remember his family when grub time comes, and they've 
got the lunch basket,” remarked one of the group of his acquaintances who stood 
about him. 

“That’s so,” Watkins laughed,»as he moved away. 

After wandering about the grounds for twenty minutes, he found his wife 
‘and married daughter with her little son, in a corner of the large lunch room, 
'half of which had been engaged by the King’s Daughters, who were dispensing 
sandwiches and coffee in opposition to the near-beer saloon in the basement. 

Directly after the farmer had joined his wife, his two younger girls came up, 
accompanied by their respective beaux. 

“Where’s Mrs. Somers and Jessie Moore?” asked Mrs. Watkins. “They are 
going to eat with us.” 

“They are taking in the side shows,” replied one of the girls. “I saw them 
go into the Train Robbery tent, and afterwards they went in to see the Wild West.” 

“Ho! Ho!” chuckled the farmer. “Thats a good one on Mrs. Somers! A 
settled widow and big church light patronizing side-shows at the Fair! I'm sur- 
prised that Jessie Moore would spend her hard-earned school money that way.” 

Mrs. Watkins nudged her husband with her elbow. 

“Don’t you understand, John? It’s because of Fred,” she said. “Mrs. Somers 
is looking for her son. The last time she heard from him he was here in the 
city, and you know he’s plum crazy over music and play-actin’.” 

“And Fred and Jessie Moore are sweethearts,” chimed in one of the girls. 

“So that’s the way the land lies? Well, I wish the pair of them good luck 
in their search for the ‘Wanderin’ Boy’, but we can’t wait on ’em for lunch. 
Breakfast at daylight and a five-mile drive to a train makes a-body feel pretty 
empty. Open the basket, Nett. I hope the potato custards didn’t get mashed.” 

While the Watkins family and the two would-be sons-in-law were enjoying 
fried chicken and ham sandwiches, Mrs. Somers and Jessie Moore were standing 
lin front of a tent which displayed the picture of a young woman in gaudy, scant 
attire, and below it the legend “Princess ‘Cyrilla, the world-famous dancer and 
singer”. 

“I'm afraid this isn’t a proper place for us to go into, Jessie,” the elder 
woman demurred. “That girl that come out of the tent when we passed here 
before ’peared mighty careless of the way she whirled her skirts when she danced 
round and shook her tambourine. And her cheeks was a lot redder than natural.” 

“But you know, Mrs, Somers, Fred told us that all stage people had to 
paint or they would look ghastly because of the re 

“Hush! Listen!’ Mrs. Somers’ fingers gripped Jessie’s arm and the two lis- 
tened intently to a tenor voice that began to sing inside the tent. “It’s Fred,” 
Mrs. Somers said, in an agitated whisper. 

“Yes,” assented Jessie, and she at once took two dimes out of her little 
purse and gave them to the doorkeeper, who then pulled aside a flap of the tent 
for them to enter. The interior was partly darkened to give better effect to 
the shadow pictures which were passing across a screen, as they were interpreted 
by the song, the singer being concealed by a curtain in the rear. 

The two women seated themselves near the stage, hoping that when the song 
was finished Fred would see them and come to them. But he did not appear. 
After the song came a skirt dance by the Princess, then an exhibition of moving 
pictures and following this, another song, illustrated by panoramic shadow 
pictures, in which Fred’s rich tenor was blent in the chorus with the rather shrill 
soprano of the Princess. The song which was called “The Man in the Overalls” 
was an exploitation of the self-made American, and showed him in process of 
evolution from the pick and shovel to a seat among the Nation’s law-makers. One 
of the scenes represented a rustic courtship, another the contented workman at 
his fireside with wife and baby, and another showed him in church with his 
family—a respectable looking pew-full. 

When the last scene, showing the man of the overalls metamorphosed to a 
Senator ascending the steps of the Capitol, had faded from the screen, Jessie 
said reassuringly to Mrs. Somers: 

“You see what a good piece that was—almost like a sermon.” 

A loud voice behind the scenes announced that this was the end of the pro- 
gramme and requested those of the audience who did not wish to stay and pay 
for another exhibition, to vacate the tent that others might have the seats. Mrs. 
Somers looked wistfully at Jessie, but at this instant Fred came from behind the 
curtain. He saw them and his eyes lighted, then clouded with embarrassment. He 
went up to where they were sitting and spoke to them, blushing through his 
make-up. 

“Why, Ma, you here!” he said. “I had no idea you were coming. You've 
never been this far from home before in my recollection.” 

“I thought maybe I'd see you,” she said, “and I’m thankful that I do.” 

“I reckon you are not glad to find me here. I’m ashamed to have you and 
Jessie see me like this,’ he said, looking down at his bedizened tunic and con- 
scious of his blackened eyebrows and reddened cheeks. “But I’ve been down on 
my luck—couldn’t scare up a job anywhere.” 

“You wont stay with this—this show—Fred?” his mother asked anxiously. 

“She—Cyrilla wants me to. She’s struck hard luck herself—lost money, and 

her people left her the day she got here. I came up with her by accident and 
I got her a speiler. We three are the whole show. She’s going from here to the 
Macon Fair and from there to the Florida resorts.” 
“Fred,” said his mother, “you’re all I’ve got. Where you go I must go too.” 
“Nonsense!” he exclaimed with an impatient laugh. “Wouldn’t you look 


ce e nice going about with a side show? Do you think you could dance a Highland 


Fling? But seriously, Mother, there’s nothing for me down at home.” 
“There’s the farm, my son. The lease is out next month. Mr. Jones will 
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trade me a good horse for the organ, and 
E BRY AN Jessie wants me to keep her cow that’s 
? fresh in milk, and her chickens that Mr. 
Jones has had ever since her mother’s 

death. Come go back with us, my boy, and try the farm one time more.” 

He looked at Jessie. She was silent, but her eyes were eloquent pleaders. 

“When do you start back?” he asked. 

“This evening—on the six o’clock train,” she almost whispered. 

“I don’t get paid off until to-night. The Fair winds up at ten.” He spoke 
slowly, and with hesitation. 

“There’s the twelve o’clock train, Mrs. Somers,” interposed Jessie, with timid 
eagerness, “We could wait at the depot until then, couldn’t we?” 

The sharp clang of a gong behind the curtain checked Mrs. Somers’ answer. 
The Princess thrust her head between the curtain folds and said sharply to the 
speiler, “Tell Claude de Lancey it’s time to begin.” 

Fred laughed sheepishly. “I must go,” he said. 

As he walked toward the stage, his mother called to him: “Remember, we 
shall be waiting for you.” 

“Don’t disappoint us,” Jessie found courage to add. 

He looked back and nodded irresolutely. 
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Mamma Said. A 


What 


* * * * * * * * * * . * * * 
é 
“It wants only twenty-seven minutes to twelve,’ Mrs. Somers said, looking Mamma wants a package of 
up at the clock on the wall of the big, dreary station waiting room. “Pm afraid Lemon Jell-O and a package of 
Fred isn’t coming.” Strawberry Jell-O.” 
Jessie had the same fear, but she tried to cheer her companion. “There’s Groceryman: ss] suppose 


plenty of time yet for him to come, Mrs. Somers,” she said. “Let me get you a 


something else wouldnt do, 


cup of coffee and a sandwich; it will brace you up.” +, 59 
“I couldn’t eat a mouthful, Pm that anxious,” returned the elder woman in a would it? 2 
quavering voice. “You get something for yourself, Jessie.” But the girl shook “Mamma said be sure and get 
her head; she too had no heart to eat. 
Both kept their eyes fixed upon the entrance door. A stream of faces and I I 
figures passed through it, but not the face they hoped to see. The hope grew F 
faint as the hands of the clock traveled nearer the midnight hour. The strident 
voice of the train caller enumerating each train’s different points of destination 
confused them, so they were in doubt whether or not their particular train had because she’s got company and 
aca? gage she wants to visit "stead of work- 
Now it wanted only ten minutes to twelve o'clock. Mrs. Somers sighed ing =n the kitchen, and everybody 
deeply; she got up and took her umbrella from the seat. “I’m sure that last call lik 1-0.” 
was for our train,” she said. “Let’s go, Jessie. Fred is not coming.” es Je mune : 3 
“Yes! here he is!” cried the girl. joyously. Her watching eyes had caught There is the whole thing ina 
sight of the dark, bright-eyed face of her quest. He saw them and came to them, | nutshell. There is no kitchen drudgery making Jell-O desserts, and 


smiling. bod: lik h 
Bee : everybo es them. 
“Oh! Fred, thank the Lord,” uttered his relieved mother. Jessie said nothing ny y All grocers sell Jell-O, 10 cents a package. 
but her smile was radiant. Send for the beautiful new Jell-O book, “Desserts of the World.” 


“Had to stay and help them pack up,” Fred explained, “then had to wash! THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO, Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


off and get clothed and in my right mind. There’s no use to hurry, Ma, our 
train’s nearly an hour late. Let’s go in to Derring’s, I think we need a good 


va 60 Games ie Price of One 


Mma home life more interesting and attractive by 
having an Archarena Combination Game Board 
to supply aninexhaustible variety of wholesome enter- 
tainment. Sixty games on one board—games for 
adults, for boys and girls, for chiidren— games to 
please everybody. 

Keeps children off the street by giving them happy, 
interesting evenings; ideal for entertaining frien 


Wintering in Georgia 
(From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat) ARCHAREN A 


| Biases REMUS turned the faces of many pilgrims to the Southeast. The ‘ É 

poems of Frank Stanton have moved many minds to curiosity to know C b ti G e B d 
more of a land living in which can résult in such fine, simple philosophies of om ma on am oar 
life. The best Georgia writing is of the Georgia Winter, for Winter is the| is elegantly made of selected white maple, richly finished and unusually durable—just the 
best time of the year in Georgia. The Gulf Stream is near enough to modify | thing for Y. M. C. A. rooms, club rooms, etc. Its mission to amuse, instruct, entertain— 
the onshore winds, which otherwise might be nearly as bad in Georgia as in| and ithas proved to be the greatest game board ever offered. Purchased separately, the 
New England. The Blue Ridges are high enough to break the force of the games it will play would cost $15 to $20. Through a ied hk 
Northwest winds the lake region sends down toward the Gulf and the open sea = Special Offer en dag peo: ae nae 
to the East of Florida. So it falls that one may sometimes see Nature in Win- and equipment for playing. 60 games, on receipt of 
ter repose in Georgia while in Florida, further South, she is shivering from $2. seny 75e ea Š rei nt popan ehy lac 
blasts sent from the Lady of Snows, howling down the great rivers to the Gulf east of Omaha, Neb., and north of Memphis, Tenn. 

z : ‘ : t x 
and across the Gulf to the Land of Flowers. At such times Georgia appears eRe nase Fe wilt to IM.. your dealer first. 
at her best. It seems an oasis set in a Winter desert. The old fields wear a Oikos stes Carro, On naa ded Aasturcan Board 
look of ruddy health. In the woodlands the ground is still strewn with Autumn 50 to 208 sames. Alo, pomhinition pool and 
leaves which have not been rotted by snows or blown away by fierce winds. CARROM ARCHARENA CO SO En ‘alba COTON 
è ‘ x MPANY, De t 12, Ludin Mich. 

The roads, hard, white and dustless, stretch away, like great white streaks, r sabre enaa 2903 
toward the horizons, along all of which smoke seems to be forever rising, in 
lazy fashion. Georgia Winter days and gray-blue days; gray with a tinge of 


th f th d bl ith the color of the skies which most of the time 
anatase me Ceia sistdiscapes n Wistar: ie eked of wholesome- ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


ness, and one for the satisfaction as well as for the making of appetite. The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Archi- 
Whether Mr. Taft is to spend the most of the Winter . . . in Georgia tect means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 

or at Asheville, in North Carolina, seems still to be an open question. So Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design 

long as it remains open it must be also an open question of whether Georgia form a combination of constrictive elegance, unsurpassed. 


Our 75-page catalog, which will be sent free, (enclose 10c to cover 
postage) also gives an illustrated list of Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
the most unique line on the market. We are manufacturers of 
Tiles, Grates, etc. 


or North Carolina will this season be considered the popular Winter resort. 
If North Carolina gets the man with the goods, all of the fine Winter climate 
of Georgia will count for nothing with the procession which will go down from 
the North, and pour in from the West and come up from the South, all inquir- 
ing the way to the point of concentration, Wherever the man with the goods 
is will be the Mecca, whether it be in the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, or one 
of the sea islands off the South Atlantic Coast. Uncle Remus has sung the 
Winter glories, of Georgia to good purpose. Thousands of pilgrims have gone 
to see the land of the yams and the Winters which are half green and half COMPOUND 

gray, but Uncle Remus never showed us an office in a Georgia landscape, and Pe poche he ee A 
men who go there looking for one may be disappointed. . . . And the dis- Paai act pare A paaie rA ct slo axl 
appointed office-seeker can never see anything either in climate or scenery to will not grow hair, Take no substitute. 
enchant him. 


WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept. E, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Old South in American Architecture 


goe By MRS. THADDEUS HORTON 


ag hone 


F is the purpose of this series of articles—of which this is the 
second installment—to illustrate types of Southern architecture 

in which students are interested: The Georgian (or Colonial) 
with its refined classicism; the West Indian, with its double-deck ve- 
randas, and that peculiar and most typical style, with white columns 
as its salient feature, which was the natural outgrowth of the in- 
fluences exerted by the Greek Revival. These white-columned, or 
Greek temple houses, and their manifold derivatives scattered through- 
out the South—from Virginia to Mexico—are both types and proto- 
types in American architecture; the only style in the whole of our 
common country we may rightfully claim as our own. They are types 
because they represent a peculiar period and condition, and proto- 
types because they have served, and are serving, as models for much 
of the architecture of the present day throughout America. Each 
of the articles in the series is separate and complete in itself, and, at 
the same time, each relates indirectly to those which have preceded 
and are to follow. 


II—Other Georgian Styles 


NE of the most dignified old houses of the South is known as 
the “White House of the Confederacy”, and was used by Jef- 
ferson Davis and his family during his official residence at 
Richmond. Originally it had two entrances: One was reached 

by a noble hexastyle portico surmounted by a frieze of Roman 


Doorway at Belvedere, showing an exquisite refinement of triglyphs, and overlooking the lawn; the other opened directly on Carlyle House, erected in 1751 by John Carlyle. It is one 
detail. These doorways and the general woodwork of the street, a view of which is given among the accompaning illustra- of the finest old Colonial relics of America and now a ruin. 
Re Die are ee ee ee tions. Omit the hexastyle portico to the pA AE ay ie op pee faa ewe oa ce 

rear and houses of this character are to 
be found all over the United States from 
New York to New Orleans, their dignity 
and simplicity well fitting them for town 
residences. 

Every type of architecture known to 
the United States may be found in Vir- 
ginia. The old home of “Light-Horse- 
Harry” Lee in Alexandria is another ex- 
ample of the gambrel roof which was the 
first expression of Georgian styles in 
America. “Light-Horse-Harry” Lee is 
buried on Cumberland Island, Georgia— 
an honor which the State holds dear. He 
was the ancestor of General Robert E. 
Lee, and his home is pointed out with 
pride to visitors in this delicious old Vir- 
ginia town where everything is historic 
and symbolic and nothing more so than 
the architecture. 

By far the most noted old house in 
Alexandria is Carlyle House. It is lit- 
erally a buried treasure, for it stands a 
ruin within the courtyard of Braddock 


Horry House, Charleston, corner of Meeting and Tradd streets. A perfect ex- House, the famous old hostelry of Alex- The White House of the Confederacy. This house was occupied by Jefferson 
ample of Georgian architecture with.the addition of the veranda. Built about andria. What sentiment could have left Davis as his official residence while President of the Confederate States of 
1785 by Mrs, Daniel Horry. According to tradition, General Francis Marion = = y a <xate ; America. In this house Winnie Davis, the “Daughter of the Confederacy,” 
jumped from the window of this building to escape capture by the British. the old house standing within the court- was born. Here also she lay in state after her death. 


yard of a new hotel is a mystery. (Brad- 
dock House was new once, though, like 
Carlyle House, it is now a ruin). How- 
ever, the situation is interesting and full 
of romance. Passing along the public 
streets and looking up at the brick walls 
of Braddock House, the situation seems 
casual enough. Entering the old court- 
yard one finds strangely enough a house 
within a house, a ruin surrounding a ruin. 
It is said the Carlyle House was left 
standing as an annex to the hotel to ac- 
commodate occasional overflows, but the 
too frequent rumors of ghosts made it 
an unpopular sleeping place. The old 
house faces the Potomac River, just as 
Mt. Vernon does. It is a marvelous piece 
of old Georgian work, slightly feudal in 
feeling with a slave cellar in the base- 
ment and the quaintest bedrooms on the 
third floor. The “Council Chamber” over- 
looks the Potomac, and its classic wood- 
work and general detail are familiar to 


ost of the architects of America havin 
most OF t ; : i 8 Belvedere, an old estate on the Cooper River, near Charleston, a true 
‘Continued on Page 38) Colonial example. The rear portico overlooks the river. 
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Telfair Art Gallery, Savannah, formerly the residence of the Telfair family, 
Built by the architect Jay about 1815-20. 
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Tuckahoe, a famous old Virginia home belonging to a branch of the Randolph family. Here we have Montebello, near Natchez. A perfect example of the ‘‘double-deck”’ veranda so often found in the South. 


| a curious combination of brick and wood, an unusual form of construction. This old home was once Here we have a colonade of Doric columns around three sides, cut midway with the floors of a second 
| famous for its lavish hospitality. story veranda. This, with its white railing, gives the house a distinctly West Indian feeling. 
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YOU are the cause of this dispute over “Pompeian Beauty” 


I have defended you. Vindicate me. Use request-coupon for 


1910 “Pompeian Beauty” Poster-Calendar 


Are you slow to act? Do you put off things till “to- 
morrow ? I say you will act at once on this offer, at 
least. The President says you won't—that I can't overcome 
“human nature.” Who is right? Here's the dispute. 

Only 50,000 of these superb 3-foot lavender and gold 
“Pompeian Beauty” calendars have been ordered for next 
year. 50,000 won't last a week! I wanted to order sev- 
eral hundred thousand. The President and Board of Di- 
rectors “sat down on me.” 

I want to vindicate my estimate of the American public. 
I want to prove that you have initiative. I want 50,000 
readers of this magazine to hurl upon those Directors an 
avalanche of 50,000 request-coupons in one week! 

Send in a coupon to-day and I'll reserve for you “Pom- 
peian Beauty,” really wonderful in her 3 feet of lavender 
and gold. If I am right, and the 50,000 Poster-Calendars 
last only a week or so, then you ll be mighty glad that 
you did send in a request. 


President Says Beauty 
Can’t Make You Take Action 


“Because of the unusual expensiveness of these 1910 
Poster-Calendars,” said the President to the Directors of this 
Company, “I am against ordering more than 50,000. I 
agree that “Pompeian Beauty’ is the handsomest subject for 
a Poster-Calendar that I ever saw. 

“But she isn't sufficiently beautiful—no subject is suffi- 
ciently beautiful to persuade the average reader to take im- 
mediate action and use a coupon before the magazine is 
laid aside, and lost or forgotten. 

“I know human nature too well. Every day in this 
office we receive thousands of requests for trial jars of Pom- 
peian Massage Cream, nearly all of which requests say in 
almost these identical words—' For years | have been read- 
ing your advertisements and wanting to try Pompeian,’ etc. 

“In other words, the public is slow to act even when it 
wants a thing very much. So | say that we won't dispose 
of 50,000 Poster-Calendars very soon. Magazine readers 
are procrastinators. 


My Reply to the President. 
I Get Permission to Make Unusual Tests 


“It would be rash for me to hold out longer against older 


heads than mine. Only 50,000 ‘Pompeian Beauty’ panels 
will be ordered. 


“Don’t Envy a Good Complexion; 
Use POMPETAN and Have One” 


The several million users of Pompeian Massage Cream wonder 

why every one does not have Pompeian constantly in the home. 
Likewise those who have never tried to discover Pompeian’s rare merits 
and benefits wonder how so many million jars can be sold every year. 


“But I ask for permission to take a page in Uncle Re- 
mus’s Home Magazine and a couple of other magazines to 
prove my contention that the public will act when appealed 
to properly on a good offer. I am going to overwhelm 
you with an avalanche of 50,000 request-coupons 
for ‘Pompeian Beauty’—50,000 in one week.” 


Description 
Poster-Calendar panel is 3 feet high and 7 1-4 in. wide. 
The small reproduction of “Pompeian Beauty,” as shown 
on the right, gives but a faint idea of the exquisite detail 
of color and costume. Beautifully lithographed in lavender 


and gold, each copy going through the press 14 times. No ` 


advertising matter is printed on front of panel—ijust the artist's 
name-plate as you see it in the small reproduction herewith. 
1910 Calendar is printed on back to permit of artistic framing. 
But the panel effect really does away with the necessity of 
framing. A loop at top‘permits of easy hanging. This “Pom- 
peian Beauty” girl will be the Poster-Calendar sensation of 
1910. I trust you will send in coupon early enough to 
avoid disappointment. 


The Two Coupons 

Use either. It is immaterial to me. I have the no- 
money-coupon to help you reply—to-day, this moment, so 
you won't hesitate if you have no small change or stamps 
convenient. 

I naturally believe that there is going to be a terrific de- 
mand for these 50,000 1910 Poster-Calendars of “Pom- 
peian Beauty.” In that case those who pay in advance 
must have first consideration. 

Note. Requests from distant points will not suffer. All 
requests will be filed according to date of post-mark. 


Why You Are to Act Now 


Failure to act never WON any success in life, and has 
lost many beautiful things much desired. I knew I could 
get the average reader to act at once, Ist, because the offer 
was unusual and limited; 2d, because absence of scissors, 
or knife or pin will not prevent immediate action on your 
part, this announcement being placed where you can easily 
tear off coupon; 3d, because you are going to fill out 
and mail coupon at once even though you have to hunt 
for a pen or pencil. In short, you, as one of the read- 
ing public, are ‘going to prove that you can act at once 
when something worth while is at stake. (Children under 
15 cannot sign coupons. 


You will never know the reasons for Pompeian popularity—how clean you can be and look; how re- 
freshed, healthy and wholesome in your appearance until your face is “Pompeian clean.” 

Just take a pinch of Pompeian, rub it on your moistened face—and well into the pores. A few more 
moments of massaging—and lo! out comes the cream many shades darker than when applied. You are 
astonished! You never suspected that so much dirt could stay in your skin, despite soap and water scrub- 
bing. A glance in your mirror further astonishes you. The old sallow “dead skin” appearance has 


gone, and in place of that “drawn” tired look 
and feeling is a skin that has the fresh smooth- 
ness of perfect health and the pliability of youth. 


“Don't envy a good complexion; use Pom- 
peian and have one.” 

If you wish to try before you buy send 6c. 
in coin or stamps for a trial jar. If you don't 
care to use coupon just write for trial jar. 


Library slips saved means magazines free; one 
slip in every jar. 


ALL DEALERS 


50c, 75c and $1.00 per jar 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. Co. 


77 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Complete Address— 


Send no money with this coupon below, unless you 


also wish a trial jar of the famous Pompeian Massage 
Cream. In that case enclose 6 cents in stamps or coin. 
Read coupon carefully before signing. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 77 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Stubborn Calendar-Man:—I think you are right. The public will act promptly on 


a good offer. Please show this coupon to your Board of Directors as evidence that I for 
one am not slow to act. 


Reserve for me one 3-foot copy 1910 “Pompeian Beauty” Poster-Calendar in lavender 


and gold. On December Ist, 1909, I'll call at my dealer in toilet goods and pay said 
dealer 10c. upon delivery. ° 


I enclose 6c. for trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. (Scratch this out if you don't 


want trial jar.) 
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Send 10c. in coin or stamps with this 
coupon below. It is the absolutely sure 
way to secure a 1910 “Pompeian Beauty” 
Poster-Calendar. Add 6c. (coin or stamps) 
if you wish a trial jar of the famous Pom- 
peian Massage Cream. Read coupon care- 
fully before signing. 


Pompeian Mfg. Co.,77 ProspectSt., Cleveland, O. 


Stubborn Calendar-Man:—Here’s 10c. for 1910 “Pompeian 

auty” Poster-Calendar, 3 feet high and in lavender and gold. 
l understand that this absolutely insures my receiving one by mail 
by December Ist, 1909. ; 


Please show this coupon to your Board of Directors as evidence 
that I for one am not slow to act. 


I am adding 6c, (in coin or stamps) for a trial jar of Pompeian 
assage Cream. (Scratch this out if you don’t care for trial jar.) 


Your Nake 3 


Complete Address a 


Be cleansed with millions 
of bubbles that are all 
bubbles—no sediment. 
They cleanse, but wash 
entirely away. 


Soaps made with animal fats 
have fats in the lather. You only 
rinse off what does not stay in 
yo our pores. That excess causes 

lemishes to come and colorto go. 


ree all opaque or medicated 
soaps. Keep your pores pure 
wi os soft liquid bubbles from 
Jap Rose Soap. It is made from 
vegetable oils—not animal fats. 
t is transparent—not solid. 
i dissolves entirely—not part- 
y. It removes the cause— 
doesn’t treat the condition. Na- 
ture does the rest. 

Blemishes go away when irritations 
areremoved. Color comes when the 


res can breathe. Jap Rose helps 
Kikis eant hinder her! 


Give Nature a Chance 
with 


JAP ROSE 


“The Bubble Bath Soap” 
Made by Kirk 


Refuse imitations. Look for 
the Jap girlon every package. 


James S. Kirk & Co. 
364 N. Water St., Chicago. 
Special Trial Offer: 


We will senda fifty piece puzzlepictureand 
sample cake of Jap Rose Soap, for the name 
of your dealer and ten cents in stamps. 
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menacing silence broken only by the low swish of the 

water without and the short breathing of excited men. 
Already, it seemed to me, it had lasted many long minutes: 
and I wondered vaguely, my brow damp with sweat, how 
much longer it would last before the pistol-shot shattered it. 

For a while the revolver fascinated me, and I could only 
gaze, like a man half-asleep, at its steady, shining barrel. 
Then the smoke of my cigarette drifting into my eyes broke 
the spell, and I swept a swift glance around the little room. 
The picture stands out clear in my memory—the three men 
in the opposite corner, pale, wild-eyed, one of them still hold- 
ing his cards; Dr. Monckton further to the right, tall, white- 
bearded, drawing calmly at his pipe; ten paces to his left the 
Gambler, bending forward against the table, stoop-shouldered, 
sallow, with hard gray eyes, and the revolver poised in his 
hand; and across the table from the Gambler, leaning lan- 
guidly against a post, a cigarette between his thin lips, the 
pallid girl-faced youth whose inopportune jest, as he stood 
idly by watching the cards, had brought the weapon from the 
stoop-shouldered man’s pocket and put a sudden end to 
the poker game, 

At length, the Gambler spoke, with a gleam of white teeth 
beneath his drooping mustache. There was no bluster in his 
words, only cool, deliberate purpose. 

“Now, my young sport, T’Il trouble you to take back that 
last remark.” 

The pallid youth looked into the man’s eyes and smiled. 
Stepping forward, he seated himself in the chair directly 
opposite the Gambler and bent over, his elbows on the table, 
so that his white forehead was scarcely two feet from the 
muzzle of the weapon. His slender fingers never quivered as 
he placed the cigarette between his lips. He calmly removed 
it again; and, throwing back his head, he began to blow 
smoke-rings across the table, directing them with such skill- 
ful aim that more than one encircled the gleaming barrel of 
the revolver slanting down into his face. 

The harsh voice of the Gambler cut into the silence, his 
word no longer distinct and calm, but half-inarticulate with 
fury. “Well,” he rasped, “I’m waiting.” 

The smile broadened upon the pale face of the boy. 

“Obviously,” he said slowly, without a tremor of his girlish 
voice; “and you have no idea how picturesque your attitude is.” 

The Gambler’s face grew hard as flint, and his keen eyes 
narrowed to mere blazing slits. He stretched out his arm as 
if to press the muzzle of the revolver against the boy’s head: 
but his hand, which before had been steady as a rock, now 


S ee reigned in the steamer’s smoking-room, a tense, 
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"Facing her stood a tall man” 


trembled violently. Suddenly he drew back, raising the 
weapon above his shoulder as though he would use it as a club. 

“Damn you,” he cried, hoarsely, his white teeth bared like 
the fanks of a snarling dog. Then kicking over the chair be- 
hind him, he strode past Dr. Monckton, flung open the door 
and disappeared outside. 


Half an hour later the Doctor and I were seated on the 
promenade deck. The moon, almost full, hung high in the 
cloudless heavens, and the long length of the deck was as 
clearly distinguishable as by day. The ocean lay calm as a 
mountain lake, and the wide shaft of moonlight on the water 
where each separate ripple glinted and sparkled, seemed a 
pathway strewn with diamonds. Far away to the West, low 
above the horizon, a red point of light appeared and disap- 
peared at regular intervals—the glaring eye of some lonely 
tower among the dunes of the Carolina coast, flashing its 
warning challenge far across the black leagues of the Atlantic. 
But for the regularity of its reappearances, I should have 
mistaken it for one of the nearer planets or an unusually 
brilliant star. The air was not unpleasantly warm, yet I 
was reminded of night on a tropical ocean. The light breeze 
blowing from the land bore with it an aroma, so slight as to 
be scarcely perceptible, of moist, luxuriant vegetation and 
the reeking soil of rank forested swamps. 

The Doctor, his feet braced against the iron rail, tilted 
back his chair and laughed quietly. 

“I feel elated,” he said, in his low, rather musical voice. 
“I am glad that I haven’t yet grown so old that the sight of 
a brave action can no longer stir my blood. A while ago ] 
was half asleep. Now I am wide-awake—lively enough to tell 
you a little story which that incident to-night has brought 
vividly to my mind—if you are not too drowsy to listen, 

“It is a queer thing,” he resumed, slowly, in his deep 
tones, “how very hard it is to judge a man’s courage by his 
outward appearance. You may form a fairly accurate idea 
of his physical strength by noting the build of his body and 
the appearance of his hands; but you cannot look at his face 
and say whether he is brave or a coward. I know that this is 
contrary to popular opinion, but people respect a man with a 
prominent chin and associate a faint heart with girlish feat- 
ures. For example, I would almost swear that every one of 
you in the smoking-room was very much surprised at the 
cool way in which that pallid, .sickly-looking boy outfaced the 
angry gentleman with the revolver.” 

He paused to apply a match to his pipe. “Strange,” he 
said, as if speaking to himself and gazing out over the ocean 
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There is Actually More Automo- 
bile Value in the Ford Model “T” 


Than in Any Other Car at Several 
Hundred Dollars More Money 


Think it Over—Here’s the Model ‘‘T’’ Ford—a four- 
cylinder, twenty-horsepower, five-passenger, comfortable, dur- 
able, practical touring car, complete with all the equipment, 
that costs from $150.00 to $300.00 additional in most other 
cars, and all this for, not $3,000.00 or $2,000.00, or one and a 
half thousand, at any of which a man would get his money’s 
worth, but for $950.00 f. o. b. Detroit complete, no extras. 


A $5,000.00 Car will take you to your office in the 
morning or to the theater or social function in the evening. 
It will carry you from one business engagement to another 
during the day, and at night or when the cares of business are 
laid aside, you call upon the car to provide pleasure for the 
family. But this Ford car will do all this just as satisfactorily 
as any high-priced car and more so than some. 


To Avoid Ar ent, let’s agree that some of the 
trimmings found on the high priced propositions are left off of 
the Ford. They are. But the difference in 
price will pay for a pile of trimmings, and 
the trimmings do not make one whit better 
automobile. It isn’t fuss and feathers that 
is needed to make the car you buy satisfac- 
tory; it’s just plain automobile, and if you 
get that for $950.00 and no more of it for 
double, why pay the extra? Any car now 
selling for several hundred dollars more 
could, if built by Ford in the Ford shops 
by Ford methods and in Ford quantities, be 
sold at the Ford price if the manufacturer would be satisfied 
with the Ford profit per car. 


The Model “T” Ford includes a magnet® that’s 
essential to the satisfactory operation of a car, so it’s built 
in and a part of the engine, not an added accessory at a hun- 
dred or so more dollars. It has a long, comfortable wheel base, 
it is not a dinky runabout with a tonneau crowded on behind. 
It’s a four-cylinder car, is shaft driven, employs unit construc- 
tion and 3-point suspension, and is made of Vanadium steel. 
All in all, it would be a whopping big value at double the price. 


Then Look at What equipment is included. Experi- 
ence has taught us that most buyers want a top. With other 
cars that’s an extra; they want a windshield, that’s extra; a 
speedometer is a satisfaction, and that’s extra; they want a 
stronger light, and gas lamps are extra; and by the time they 


have bought all these things, the price which is already higher. 


than Ford, has been jumped another hundred or so—plus the 
magneto. There is nothing extra to buy for a Ford, these 
things are all included. 


After All, the Final Test of value is what will it 
do? This is the proof of Ford value. It will go anywhere over 
any kind of road, or lack of road, more days for more years 
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This imprint is your guarantee 


Model “T” Touring Car, $950.00 
4-CyL, 20 H. P., 5-Passenger Car, Fully Equipped 


than the average car at a considerably higher price. It has 
good appearance, speed and power, as well as hill-climbing 
ability and good and bad roads negotiability. Repair bills 
are small and maintenance costs light. It is easily handled, 
easily kept up and always ready. It’s a practical everyday 
car for the man who wants a car for what it will accomplish. 


It was a Model “T” Ford inwhich L. C. Oliver, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., made that record run from Jackson- 
ville to Savannah, Ga., in thirteen and three-quarter hours, 
passing en route a $3,000.00 car that had started five hours 
earlier on a similar errand. It was a Model ‘‘T’’ Ford that 
won the New York-Seattle Race, in twenty days and fifty- 
two minutes, defeating all other entrants, none of which cost 
less than five times the Ford price or weighed less than five 
times Ford weight. (How the Ford won sent on request.) 


High-priced Cars Render a peculiar service for 
which they must be given credit. They 
pull a lot of money out of safety vaults 
and put it into circulation. That’s good. 
But there are a lot of us so fixed that most 
of our cash already finds plenty of chan- 
nels by which it returns to circulation. 
The Ford Model ‘‘T’’ costs little to buy 
and little to maintain. The man on an 
average income can afford the purchase 
price and the upkeep cost. 


Ford Cars Are Popular in the South. From a sale 
of one or two cars in 1903, Southern sales have steadily grown 
until in 1909 they have totaled nearly 2,000 cars. So we have 
opened a factory branch at Atlanta, a branch where we can 
accord Southerners that same careful courteous attention for 
which the Ford Motor Company is so favorably known. Mr. 
M. C. Huie, of Atlanta, Ga., an automobile man since the year 
one in automobiles and for years identified with the Ford line, 
handling it in Atlanta where everybody knows and likes him, 
has been selected as manager. 


“High-priced Quality in a low priced car.’’ The 
records of the past prove the quality, the prices follow: 


Touring Car fully equi d- =- = = $950.00 
peer ten BN Toke a fae mae} a sesse 


Roadster s 5 Se i 


In addition to the foregoing, the Model ‘‘T’’ is supplied 


with any of the following styles of body. All Model “T? 
bodies are interchangeable: 
Cou - = = + = = = = ($1050.00 
iandanlet or Taxicab a = pee = 1100.00 


J. E. T. Bowden, of Jacksonville, Fla., recently 
purchased 25 of these Taxicabs. 


Town © Ae eee 1200.00 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. Coupe, Landaulet and Town 
Car prices include three oil lamps and horn. 
Catalog sent on request. 


Do Not Fail to See the Ford Exhibit at the Atlanta Automobile Show November 6-13 


BRANCHES Standard Manufacturers A. M. C. M. A. BRANCHES 
Atlanta Philadelphia 
Boston 281 Piquette Ave., Detroit, U. S. A. St. Louis 
Buffalo Seattle 
Cleveland Canadian Trade Supplied by THE FORD MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. Toronto 
Chicago Winnipeg 
Denver 

Detroit London 
Kansas City 

New York 
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Indelibly Stamped 


on each bonbon is the name 
“LOWNEY’”, an endorsement 
as good with the public as our 
endorsement is good with the 
banks. 

When you turn a bonbon 
over and see “‘LOWNEY” on 
the back, just as a bank teller 
turns over a check, then you 
know that it is good,—that is to 
say, whether the package costs 
five cents or five dollars, the 
contents are pure, of the 
choicest materials, superfine in 
quality and flavor, full weight, 
and that back of it stands 


The Waiter M. Lowney Co. 


BOSTON 


Cocoa Chocolate Bonbons 
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BEST GIFTS for 
CHRISTMAS 


can be selected from our splendid catalog, con- 
taining thousands of illustrations of articles in gold and 
silver, watches, diamonds, rings, brass novelties, mesh 


and plate, etc. 
Riv ci 


bags, fine cutlery, tableware in sterlin 
Send a postal iy fora copy. Itis F 


~~ 


The Articles Illustrated are Shown Fall Size. 


a 


7 Collar Pin, gold filled, pear! 50 

13 Odd Fellow Pin, solid gold 50 

#14 Ladies’ Signet Ring, solid gold 1.50 
#22 Bar Links, solid gold, signet 2.50 pr. 
Same gold filled -50 pr. 

25 Hat Pin, gold filled, Roman 40 

28 Scarf Pin, gold filled, topaz or amethyst -50 

31 Eastern Star Pin, solid gold, in colors 15 


* With monogram 25c. extra. 


Send for one or more pieces. They will surely please 
you. Safe delivery guaranteed, with charges prepaid. 
Write at once for a copy of our latest catalog. It will save 
you money and is yery valuable as a book of reference. 


THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO. 
Gold and Silversmiths 
243 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 
Since 1867. Do not forget to write today for our new catalog 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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at the red beacon on the Western horizon; “strange what a 
tiny little world this is. It was here on this very coast that 
I was first made to realize the truth of what I have just said. 
Stranger still that here, within sight of the same light-house, 
I should see another striking proof of the same principle: 
strangest of all that the two men—” 

He broke off suddenly. 

“But I was near ruining my story,” he said, smiling. “In 
the third coincidence lies the whole point of my yarn, and I 
must save it till the end for the sake of dramatic effect.” 

He drew at his pipe for some moments, his brows knit as 


| though he was trying to recall something to his mind, 


“It was in the Autumn of ’80 or else ’81,” he resumed, 
presently, “that I and a friend of mine, whom, for the pres- 
ent, I will simply call Dan, went fishing off Charleston bar in 
a small cat-boat borrowed from an acquaintance. Dan was 
altogether a very surprising sort of a fellow. Though he was 
two years my senior—that is to say, thirty-six or thirty-seven 
at the time—he was in appearance very much younger. A 
stranger would have placed his age at about twenty-five. He 
was of slender build, a little taller perhaps than most men, 
and his pale, clear-cut face, surmounted by a luxuriant mass 
of curly, dark-brown hair, possessed a delicate, almost ethe- 
real beauty which was wholly unmasculine. In fact, I have 
never seen any man whose appearance was more unmanly, 
more suggestive of utter, irredeemable effeminacy, than Dan’s. 
For the rest, he had removed from Charleston to Virginia 
some two years before the date of my story; it was asserted 
behind his back that he had remained ensconsed in a German 
university while most Southerners, who could shoulder a 
musket or wield a saber, were staining the battle-fields of 
the Civil War with their own and their enemies’ blood; and 
finally, he was a married man who had separated from his 
wife for reasons unknown to any one in his new home. 

“T have described Dan very carefully because upon his 
personality depends the main interest of my tale, which, in 
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forest, and far to the North-east rose a light-house, barely 
distinguishable in the dim distance. Less than a mile away, 
across the sands, we saw a large, square house set in a sparse 
grove of scrubby oaks apparently on the back beach of the 
island: and thither we set out without delay, hoping to find 
there some good Samaritan who would furnish two ship- 
wrecked mariners with a meal and a little tobacco, and aid 
them in getting back to their hearths and homes. 

“Not a living creature did we see as we marched up to 
the front steps. But for a thin wisp of smoke rising from 
one of the tall yellow chimneys, we would have believed the 
place deserted. The house was one of those fine, old-fash- 
ioned, ante-bellum country-seats—a large, two-storied wooden 
building raised on brick piles, with stout white pillars in 
front and wide steps leading to the front piazza. Doubtless, 
in the old days it had been the Summer residence of some 
prosperous planter: but now it stood gray and silent and 
storm-scarred, looking out across the barren waste of dunes 
to the limitless ocean beyond—a relic of an era that came to 
its end when the landed aristocracy of South Carolina were 
ruined by the Civil War. 

“We thumped on the steps with the sticks which we had 
picked up to protect ourselves against possible canine guard- 
ians, but no one answered our summons. 

“°Tis an enchanted castle,’ quoth Dan, ‘full of sleeping 
beauties who are waiting for us to break in and free them 
from the wicked wizard’s spell. Lets try our luck at the 
rear postern. 

“We walked around to the back, discovering a tired- 
looking goat and two scrawny, yellow hens. Here there was 
another piazza running the length of the house; and to it 
we ascended, mounting the dilapidated steps with care. My 
stick was poised for a rap on the closed doors when a 
piercing scream—the shriek of a woman in deadly terror or 
in pain—struck my arm motionless. 

“I looked at Dan. He was listening intently, the pallor 
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“The report roared as loud as that of a shotgun” 


itself, is slight and simple enough. Well, as I have said, we * 


went fishing one September morning off the mouth of the 
harbor in a small twenty-foot cat-boat borrowed from a 
friend: and, to make a long story short, a fierce South-westerly 
gale sprang up late in the afternoon, snapped our anchor 
line, which was old and rotten, and finally hurled us ashore, 
somewhere near midnight, on the beach of one of the sea- 
islands that fringe the coast North of Charleston. The boat 
was smashed into kindling wood, and we barely escaped with 
our lives. I was knocked senseless, as we struck, by the end 
of the falling peak: and when I woke in the early morning to 
find myself lying high on the beach, my aching head propped 
against a log, the whole experience seemed a vague, half- 
forgotten dream. Yet, as I sprawled upon the warm sand 
and heard Dan describe how he had dragged me ashore, one 
thing stood out clear in my memory—a promise I had given 
him as we crouched in the boat, while the deep-toned menace 
of the surf ahead roared louder and louder in our ears, 


“You're a good swimmer, he had said, ‘and have the 
better chance of getting out of this mess. Promise me that 
you will find my wife. She left me four years ago because I 
wouldn’t put up with her drunken brute of a father. She’s 
living with him now—somewhere in South Carolina, I don’t 
know where—under her maiden name, Lavalle. Tell her I’ve 
forgiven her. That’s all? I had gripped his wet hand and 
promised; and, a few minutes later, the little boat was heaving 
mightily upon the outermost rollers of the surf, 

“The ocean spread calm and blue beneath an almost 
cloudless sky; and presently, when we had brushed the sand 
from our clothes, we climbed a dune and took stock of our 
surroundings. The place seemed a typical sea-island—a nar- 
row strip of beach bordering a desolate waste of low sand 
dunes. A few miles to the North the dunes were replaced by 


of his face standing out in startling contrast to the red 
bandanna handkerchief which, in lieu of a hat, he had wound 
around his head. His features were convulsed, and he seemed 
to be in an agony of suspense and fear. His hand shook 
as he raised it to his forehead, and his breath came in quick 
gasps. I was unutterably shocked. To think that he, a grown 
man, should stand unnerved and trembling like a frightened 
rabbit at the sound of a woman’s scream! 

“A low rumble came from within the house, the rumble of 
a man’s deep voice. This was succeeded by a splintering 
crash, as of a glass vessel dashed violently against the floor, 
followed immediately by a loud and angry oath. At the 
word Dan staggered limply backward against the railing of 
the piazza. I turned from him in disgust: but, at the same 
moment, he sprang past me like a flash and hurled himself 
recklessly against the closed double doors. They flew open 
with the force of the impact, and he fell headlong just 
within the threshold. 

“He was on his feet again by the time I had reached his 
side. We stood in a large, high-ceilinged hall, bare of furni- 
ture save for a small table near its center and a tall, elabo- 
ately-carved wooden hat-rack at the other end, near the large 
double doors opening on the front piazza. The place fairly 
reeked of departed grandeur. Around the high, paneled 
walls hung some six or eight large gilt-framed portraits of 
men and women dressed in the colonial fashion, most of the 
male figures wearing the blue and buff of the Continental 
army. On the right, a wide staircase, with massive mahogany 
banisters, led to the upper story. But from the banisters 
many spokes were missing; the carpet on the steps was thread- 
bare and full of holes, while the carved gilt frames of the 
faded paintings on the walls were dulled by a thick deposit 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Chalmers-Detroit Cars 
However Much 


In our early announcements we 
aroused great expectations about the 1910 
Chalmers- Detroit. 

We said that our “30” would have a 
115-inch wheel base, and 34-inch wheels. 
That we would give a roomier, hand- 
somer, more powerful car at the $1500 
price. 

We said that our “Forty” would be- 
come a 7-passenger car, with a 122-inch 
wheel base and 36-inch wheels. That it 
would be upholstered in hand buffed 
leather. 

We promised to give all this extra 

value without adding one cent to our re- 
markable prices. We would do it out of 
the saving we make by adding one-third 
to our output. 

As a result, dealers bought our whole 
output of 4,250 cars before the first 1910 
car was delivered. 


| You Will Marvel, Too 
I When you see these new cars you will say, like 
| the rest, that not half has been told. 


Mere figures and details and pictures can’t begin 
to show these cars as they are. 


Nobody expects for $1500 anywhere near such a 
car as we show in our “30”. So we ask you to see 
them, and judge if you want one, for orders are being 
filled in rotation, 


Can’t Make Half Enough 


’ At the end of last season—the first year of our 
“30”—we had to refuse orders for 800 cars. 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co. 


Now, thousands of people are running these 
cars, and thousands of others know that no car 
can compete with them. 


Up to this writing—September 10—we have 
sold to individual users one-third of our whole 
year’s capacity. 


We judge we could sell twice our whole output 
this season were we able to make the cars. 


Fall Buying in Vogue 


We deem it but right to state these facts to 
those who may want these cars. We don’t advo- 
cate hasty buying. But, if you want the car which 
offers most for the money, the time to choose is now. 


Buyers are ceasing to wait until Spring. ‘They 
buy in the Fall, when the new models come out. 
Our 
specially made Lenox top for $75 with side curtains 
makes the touring car comfortable almost any day 
of the year. You don’t have to wait until Spring 
and Summer to get full value out of a car. With a 
top it can be used all Winter long for going to busi- 
ness, the theater, shopping and calling. An auto- 
mobile is not simply a pleasure vehicle for Summer 
It may be put to practical service Winter and 


For there is no closed season for automobiles. 


use. 
Summer, 


Reasons for Success 


We give the utmost value for the money. Our 
profit is but nine per cent. All the saving we make 
by this year’s increased output has been added to 
the cars. 

Another reason is the records which this car has 
made. Endurance records such as no other car at 
any price ever equaled. A long-distance speed rec- 
ord of 55.5 miles per hour. An economy record of 
25.7 miles on one gallon of gasoline. 


Members 
A.L.A.M. 
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Chalmers -Detroit “30” 
$1500 


Fitted with a Lenox Top as shown in cut and with side cur- 
tains, this car is comfortable for all winter use. 


Will Surprise You 
You Expect 


Another is our low price for extras. We fit our 
“30” with a Bosch magneto, a gas tank, and two 
gas lamps—all for $100 extra. ‘The regular price 
of these extras is $175. 


All these things, and more, are fully explained in 
our catalog. Send us the coupon today for it. 


Chalmers- Detroit “Forty” 
Price, $2,750 


No car ever made excels our ‘Forty’? mechani- 
cally, no matter what its price. None can travel 
any road or climb any hill which our “Forty” won’t 
carry you over. It will carry seven passengers. It 
is as handsome as a car can be. 


We will fit this car with a $150 Newport mo- 
hair top for $125 extra. The two extra seats, if 
wanted, cost $75. 


‘The tendency of the times is toward moderate 
power, moderate cost of upkeep. That tendency is 
bringing more and more purchasers to our “Forty.” 
On the cars that we sold for the year ending June 1, 
owners paid us for repair parts just $2.44 per car. 


If you want the most for the money—a car 
sold at nine per cent profit—this is the only car in 
its class. Sixty inch tread is provided for the South. 


Send this coupon today for our 1910 catalog. 


A Memo to 


Chalmers-Detroit Motor Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Mail your 1910 Catalog to 


Name- ea 


Address —__— 


Ain ee SS 


County — 


Detroit, Michigan 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


No Other Holiday Gift So Useful and 
Beautiful 


In holiday boxes unequalled for their strik- 


ing beauty. Greatly lower your Christmas ex- 
ponse, yet maintain the high standard of your 
gilts. 

President Suspenders always please. Their 
durability, comfort and exclusive styles are 
everywhere works of art. Excelling by far all 
our previous beautiful holiday boxes. Three 
designs in charming tints of The Girl in Yel- 
low, Fair Rosamond and The Bachelor Girl. 
Suspenders in light or medium weights. Extra 
lengths for tall men. Also in youths’ size. 
Every pair guaranteed. 

Order to-day. At all dealers. Or write us 
direct. We mail to any address, enclosing pre- 
sentation card if you wish. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Send 25c for our beautiful 1910 calendar having all these 
superb box designs. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
715 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 


NEXT 
SUMMER 
you will want 

TRADE MARR 


UNDERWEAR 


It’s so soft and neat 
and clean and cool 


—so healthful, too. 


CHALMERS 
à KNITTING COMPANY 
à Amsterdam wr 
N. Y. 


TRADEMARK 


The comfort, fit and dura- 
bility of the Congress Shoe 
or Slipper largely depend 
upon the quality of the gore. 


HUB GORE FABRIC 


is best because it is warran- 
ted by us for two years from 
date of stamp. If it fails 
within that time we replace 
it at no cost to you. 

Be sure the little heart 
trademark is on the elastic 
in both sides of the shoe. 

Write to-day for our guar- 
antee certificate. 


HUB GORE MAKERS 
Boston, Mass. 


Great Suit Offer 


Just write us and we will send you. a 
matt lutely FREE, by return mail, postpaid, a 

e large outfit containing a big variety of 

3 on ea accep igen figures, tape measure. 

rder blanks. etc. everything FREE, and WE 

miere START You INA PAYING BUSI- 

1 NESS. A most liberal offor on a suit for 

ourself that will make you wonder, 

erms, conditions and privileges that 

will astonish you. e will name you 

so much lower vetoes on men’s fine 
clothing that it will surprise you. 


J WE WANT A LIVE AGENT 


7 in your town. You can make from $25 to $50 
clear every week. Be sure to write us before we 
get an agent in your town—you will get a 


ritory. W 
BUSINE ss ‘OVER’ TO HIM. 
#4 [agents make so much ty f If you want a suit 
for yourself ANSWER QUICK, before we get an 
Bens town; then you will get all of our 
coments. If you would like to be our 


hs 


P=) For FACTORY USE, IRRIGATION WORK OR 
=. Y ANY KIND OF PUMPING, FARMWORK, ETC. 


GUARANTEED bys Write for full description of 3, 4, 
responsible concern, 6 and 10 H.P. Stationary Engines 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 120 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


UTO week! Those 
are the wonder- 
working words in the 
South these day s— 
words that will con- 
jure to Atlanta in No- 
vember a hundred 
Beet of the mo- 
tor-mad—words that express 
the quintessence of enthusiasm 
(in road building and car buy- 
Hiri To be mathematically ex- 
act the expression “auto week” is a misnomer for, as Webster 
says and everybody knows, a week is a “period of seven days”, 
while this auto “week”, at the most conservative estimate 
(as the newspapers say just before they begin to exaggerate) 
begins November 6th and lasts to November 13th—which is 
eight days, as even a novice at figures can readily calculate. 
But really “auto week” will begin further back than that 
|—clear back to the twenty-fifth day of October, at high noon 
(though why “high”, we don’t pretend to say, never having 
to our knowledge, seen a low one). At this time, somewhere 
along the “Peachtree Street of New 
York”, yclept Broadway, New York- 
ers will see two score cars or so get 
under way, headed for Atlanta, Ga., 
and for the greatest endurance and 
good roads run of all time. This is 
the real beginning of “Auto Week”. 
The next date of note in the 
Southern automobile calendar will be 
November 3rd, at which time the 
survivors of the New-York-to-At- 
lanta run will chug noisily into At- 
lanta, marking the completion of the 
first run over the new National 
Highway—a narrow band of im- 
proved road that is to bind together 
in closer union the North and the 
South. Then events begin to follow 


Edward M. Durant 


One oes bilide aitis each other in rapid succession. 
great Atlanta Speedway On November 6th the first real 


automobile show of the South—an 
exhibit of national importance under the joint control of the 
two national bodies of car makers—will be thrown open. In 
the enormous Atlanta Auditorium-Armory, decorated from 
basement to girder in handsomest of styles, will be the 
exhibits of more than 150 makers of motor cars, their acces- 
sories and their magazines. From Saturday to 
Saturday, inclusive, this show will extend and 
the close will come November 13th. But long 
ere this there will be motor happenings, the like 
of which the South, ahd perhaps no section of 
any country, ever before saw. 

For on November 9th will be thrown open 
to the public Atlanta’s wonderful new two- 
mile automobile track—a big oval that gives 
promise of being by all odds the fastest track 
of its length in the whole world. 

But even before this meeting opens will be 
held a series of tours unique in motor car his- 
tory. There have been longer tours than those 
which will be run November 8th, 9th and 10th 
under the auspices of the Georgia Good Roads 
Association and there have been harder ones; 
but never before in American automobile his- 
tory have there been four such runs planned 
for three days, all to start from different points 
and all to end in one city. To speak with ex- 
actness only three of these tours are strictly 
Georgia tours. The fourth will be run from Birmingham, 
Ala., to Atlanta but it will be run under conditions exactly 
‘similar to the Georgia endurance contests. 

Of the State runs one is a “two-legged” sort of an affair 
with a course resembling nothing so much as an inverted and 
somewhat inebriated-appearing “Y”. One point of the “Y” 


Stir the South : 


By PERCY H. WHITING 


"E. W. Gans 


President of Atlanta Dealers’ 
Association 


Five Famous Speed Fiends Who Will Appear on Atlanta Speedway 


Auto Show and Races 


is Albany and the 
other Fitzgerald. The 
juncture of the two is 
Byron and from there 
route runs in 

somewhat of a wobbly 

course to Atlanta, by 

way of Macon, For- 
syth and Barnesville. That is 
the most Westerly of the three 
routes. The middle and long- 
est of the routes leads from 
the great “race city” of Savannah to Atlanta, by the “cap- 
ital” route. This route gained its name because it starts 
from Savannah, Georgia’s first capital, passes through Louis- 
ville and Milledgeville, both capitals at later dates in the 
State’s history, and ends in Atlanta, the present capital of 
the Empire State of the South. 

This route is a comparatively straight one, leading in a 
North-westerly direction from the sea to Atlanta, by what 
might be termed a “reverse Sherman” route. 

The third of the Georgia runs is the shortest cf them 
all—a straight shoot in an almost 
due Westerly direction from the 
good city of Augusta to Atlanta. 
The fourth of these runs and the 
only one from outside the State 
starts in Birmingham and leads 
practically due East to Atlanta. 

All of these runs except the one 
from Augusta will be started on the 
morning of November 8th and will 
end on the afternoon of November 
9th. The one from Augusta, owing 
to an intended visit of President 
Taft to that city, will not start until 
November 9th and will end Novem- 
ber 10th, 

In these runs, as in the longer 
trip from New York to Atlanta, it 
seems evident that the number of en- 
tries will be record-breaking and so 
large as to astound the automobile 
world. The Journal-Herald run from New York has been 
frankly made as easy as possible by any allowable modifica- 
tions of the existing rules. The only penalties which will be 


ni S ete 

Asa G. Candler, Jr. 
President of the Atlanta Auto 
Ass’n and builder of Speedway 


assessed against the competing cars will be for lateness at 
control s. 


If the machines come through and come through 
on time nothing more will be asked of them. 

In the Constitution’s four runs it is almost 
impossible to estimate the probable number of 
entrants. Certain it is that records for num- 
bers will be broken. 

In all the tours to Atlanta there are prizes, 
and rich ones too, for the cars which win. But 
more than that there are prizes, usually of 
equal value, to the county which furnishes the 
best strip of road on the trip. 

In the New-York-to-Atlanta run there are 
two divisions, the Northern one and the South- 
ern one, parted in the middle at Roanoke, Va., 
which is practicaily the half-way point. In 
both of these divisions there are prizes of great 
value for the best strip of roads. In the Georgia 
State runs there are road prizes too. 

The offering of these prizes has proved a 
wonderful stimulus to road building in the 
South. The value of the prizes, in part, but 
even more the honor of winning them, has re- 
sulted in road building the like of which the 

South has never before seen. And in this stimulated road 
building has been accomplished the great end and aim of the 
tours. The winners of the various runs will not be known 
fifty years hence but for years unnumbered should go down 
into history the road-building contests which marked the be- 
ginning of the epoch of good roads in the South. 
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The Stearns—The Safest 
Car That’s Made 


Some people say we spend too much on the 
Stearns. They say and believe that a lower 
cost buys as good a car as they want. 


But they outgrow those opinions. The 
eventual car is always a Stearns for the man 
who wants the best. 


Some buy it for safety, some for its power, 
some for its beautiful lines. And they in- 
variably find that lower-priced cars cost more 
than the Stearns in the end. 


Our Extravagant Costs 


Our costs, it is true, are extravagant. Our 
steel is made from imported ores. 


Our annular ball bearings cost three times 
the ordinary. 


Some of our parts are twice as strong as is 
necessary—the parts on which safety depends. 


We spend $40,000 per year on our experi- 
ment department—seeking to get our parts 
stronger and better. 


Every important part is made in our fac- 
tory—made without regard to cost. 


On many a part we spend ten times what 
we need to—just to get the limit of strength. 


But Note the Result 


The Stearns is the sturdiest car on the 
market, 


So, 
e 


30-60 H. P. Cha 


s= A Popular Model 
ssis with Toy Tonneau Body—either shaft or side chain drive 


It grows better with use. A Stearns is 
usually at its zenith after 15,000 miles. 


A Stearns owner doesn’t change cars each 
season. We get out no annual models. You 
see no second-hand Stearns. And no owner 
has yet worn out a Stearns car unless he has 
misused and abused it. 


Every owner of a motor car envies the 
Stearns. Yet the Stearns will cost less, in the 
long run, than most of the cheaper cars. 


The Ultimate Car 


There was a time—during the days of ex- 
periment—when it was well to buy cheaper 
cars. 


Every year brought many improvements. 
Styles and mechanisms were constantly 
changing. A high-grade car, as well as a low- 
grade, might be out of date in a year. 


But those days are over. Engineers 
scarcely dream of anything better than the 
Stearns as made today. 


Now the wisest way is to buy a car to keep 
till you wear it out. 


The man who does that wants the Stearns. 
He wants the power—the wonderful reserve 
power—that more than meets every require- 
ment. X 


Peas oe » - ~ 


30-60 H. P. Chassis with Limousine Body 


He wants safety and he wants durability. He 
wants the car that costs least by the year, not 
the car that costs least at the start. 


The man who seeks such things, if he investi- 
gates, will invariably choose the Stearns. 


Our Beautiful Styles 


Pride of ownership, more than anything else, 
has led people to buy the Stearns. It looks 
the aristocrat. And the name has long stood 
for the best that exists in motordom. 


But there is no fame without reason. We 
want you to know how, in thirteen years, the 
Stearns has become what it is. 


The facts are all told in our catalog, Will 
you send us this coupon for it? 


OE a a cere a E Bon arr rir eo 


A Reminder 


The F. B. Stearns Co., 
(Member A.L.4.M.) Cleveland, Ohio 
Please mail me the Catalog No. 64. 


Name — 


Address __ cee à TE | SR 2 
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Town 


‘The White Line Radiator Belongs to the Stearns” 


See Our Exhibit at the National Atlanta Automobile Show 


November 6th to 13th. 


REVOLVERS 


THE WORLD'S RIGHT 


7 4 1 ape of pati ern, Pe 
rt al, and man-to-man w , 


accidental discharge, are only tw: lu- 
fentresol he Col But an i ARR ER 


it's a scientificall tructed 
AERES hacdlane sight-_ 


tis every:inch a ave pal for 


dycares Te of it. If you could only buy one ae 


life, it would pay you to buy aC 
Send for Catalogue 32), 


Every step in picture 
making is simple and easy 
for those who 


KODAK 


Loading, unloading, de- 
veloping and printing, are 
all by daylight. 


NO DARK ROOM 


For any part of the work— 
better results than by the old 
methods. Inexpensive too. 


Ask your dealer or write us for illustrated 
ooklet, “ The Kodak on the Farm.” 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
371 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HE person who remarked that a pint of gasoline would 

cause more talk in the South than “a jug of corn” in 

a dry section, wasn’t so very far wrong. The South is to-day 

bubbling, and very nearly brimming, over with auto enthusi- 
asts and automaniacs. 

“Yesterday” the South’s autos were luxuries, rare luxuries; 
to-day they’re necessities. “Yester- 
day” a “honk!” or a “chug! chug!” 
¡caused thrills. To-day the air of the 
| Southland—whether it be balmy or 
| chilly—is as full of honks, chugs, dif- 
|ferentials, spark-plugs and carbure- 
itore as a dictionary is of definitions, 
“Yesterday” in Dixie the touring car 
|was “conspicuous by its absence”; 
to-day they're as ordinary as curb 
stones. Little runabouts are flitting 
’round the corners and skeedadling 
down the smooth stretches to the 
‘chagrin of the portly party with a 
brass-buttoned blue uniform. Huge 
ae trucks wending their way 
‘noisily, but persistently, up-and- 
|down street, hauling immense loads 
that man would not dare pile upon 
a conveyance drawn by horse-flesh, 


Hugh Chalmers 


. e ge President Chalmers-Detroit 
or graceful electrics gliding along Motor Co. 


the macadam with a delicious whirr, 


are no longer novelties. But all of these signs in the South 
of prosperity—little whiffs of gasoline, so to speak—are 
merely the effect. “The effect of what?” you may aşk. 

In the State of Georgia alone last year the cotton crop 
brought more than one hundred and sixteen million dollars to 
the Cracker farmers. Or to be exact, the farmers of Georgia 
realized from cotton in 1908, $116,645,950.00. Thats from 
cotton solely. This amount could buy 8,972,765 gallons of 
gasoline at thirteen cents per gallon, enough to run a four- 
cylinder automobile around the world four thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-five times. Two decades ago the South had 
barely pipped the shell of its possibilities. Nineteen-Hundred- 
and-Nine sees the chick scratching for itself in what is about 
the richest territory in the world. The foregoing is an intro- 
duction to a symposium contrib- 
uted to Uncre Remus’s Home Mac- 
AZINE by a number of the Big Men 
among automobile builders, In this 
article, Mr. S. D. Waldon, of the 
Packard Motor Company, suggests 
that the South is “shy a few bridges”. 
Mr. Waldon is right. And the South 
realizes this short-coming, hence 
the “Good-road messages” that are 
being shouted from county to 
county, State to State, and from 
the North to the South. 

The big motor trucks simplify- 
ing deliveries in- the cities in the 
South, are proving a great factor 
in sending the farmer’s skepticism 
scurrying to the underbrush—to 
the farmer the automobile is ceas- 
ing to appear as the machine of 
destruction he pictured three years 
ago. He knows now that with the 
coming of good roads, autos can move his crops with equal 
safety, and many times the rapidity, of the horse, thus per- 
mitting his horses and mules to turn all their energy to 
the plow. 

The South and the automobile are pushing ahead shoulder 
to shoulder. The auto HAS a new field—the South IS 
a new field. When the Good Roads people have realized 
their goal the automobile and farming industries will become 
as dove-tailed. 

A glance at the statements that follow will put you in 
touch with the views of some of the leading automobile men: 


Hayden Eames 


Studebaker Automobile 
Company 


From Hugh Chalmers, President Chalmers-Detroit Motor Company 


Detroit, Mich—Editor Uncte Remus’s Home MAGAZINE, 
Atlanta, Ga.: Automobilies have come to be a necessity in 
this age of progress. We can’t get along and do business 
without them. They mean better 
health, more pleasure, and, most im- 
portant of all, better business, 

They multiply the time of bus- 
| iness men, and they help to solve the 
| great question of transportation, 

The South has already consumed 
a great many automobiles, and with 
its ever-increasing prosperity it is 
sure to become a greater and greater 
consumer. 


highways, of the farmers especially. With good roads the 
farmer can market big crops quicker and at a bigger margin 
of profit; he can travel about at all times of the year to see 

his friends and to transact business. 
Good roads, coupled with your delightful Winter climate, 
will make the South the most consistent user of the motor car. 

CuHautmers-Derroir Motor Co., 

Hugh Chalmers, President. 


From Thos. B. Jeffery, President Thos. 
B. Jeffery Company 

Kenosha, Wis.— Editor UNCLE 
Remvus’s Macazine, Atlanta, Ga.: 
The growth of the South and the 
Middle West has been more con- 
servative and, therefore, more sub- 
stantial in some ways than that of 
other sections of the country. 

Therefore, the interest manifested 
by the su'stantial people of the 
South toward the automobile, as evi- 
denced by the coming Atlanta Auto- 
mobile Exhibition, is a most valuable 
guide to the manufacturer. 

The successful automobile in this 
territory will not be purchased on _ President Thomas othe 
the basis of price, but on the basis ‘Rambler’ 
of quality and by far the largest 
sales and the greatest usefulness of the automobile will come 
about in the South and West during the next few years. 

Every part used in the construction of the new Rambler 
will be produced in the Rambler factory. It is not the pur- 
pose to acquire reputation for quantity of output, but for the 
quality of the product. Tuos. B. JEFFERY & Co., 

Thos. B. Jeffery, Pres. 


Thomas B. Jeffery 


From Pierce D. Schenck, President Speedwell Motor Car Company 


Dayton, Ohio—Editor Uncte Remus’s MaGaztne, Atlanta, 
Ga.: I feel that the automobile outlook for the season of 1910 
is the brightest in the history of the trade. Motor-driven cars 
have been steadily improved in the last decade until they 
stand to-day as a thoroughly reliable vehicle both for pleasure 
and business purposes. 

In the extension of selling plans 
for the coming season, I am looking 
hopefully to the Southern and Mid- 
dle-western territory of the United 
States. 

The interest that Atlanta and 
Uncte Remus’s Home MAGAZINE 
have taken in the furtherance of Au- 
tomobile interests and the “Good 
Roads Movement”, is most com- 
mendable and reassuring. 

That this automobile exhibit will 
be but the first of a very profitable 
series of exhibits, I feel certain. 

SPEEDWELL Moror Car Co., 
Pierce D. Schenck, Pres. 


From S. D. Waldon, General Manager 
Packard Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Mich.— Editor UNCLE 
Remvus’s Home Macazine, Atlanta, 
Ga.: The South is shy a few bridges and the horses one 
meets up with in the hills are shy a few years’ experience 
with motor cars. However, the macadam stretches far ahead 
into the Southland. That's all there is to the motor car sit- 
uation of the South. 

Dixie is building roads. Dixie has automobiles and wants 
more of them. Dixie is out to compete with the North as 
a factor in automobile trade. 

The situation is not a problem. It is just a fact. At- 
lanta deserves a national automobile show because the open- 
ing of the South to the automobile industry is important to 
every motor car manufacturer in the country, 

The resources of the South, the enthusiasm of the South 
and the good highways movement in the South presage 
a commercial result that will make the Northern States 
“sit up and take notice”. 

Pacxarp Moror Car Company, 
S. D. Waldon, Gen’l. M’g’r. 
President of National Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers. 


S. D. Waldon 


General Manager Packard 
Motor Car Co. 


From Roy F. York, Vice-President The 
F. B. Stearns Company 


Cleveland, Ohio—Editor UNcre 
Remus’s Home Magazine, Atlanta, 
Ga.: Possibly you are aware of the 
fact The F. B. Stearns Company 
first started to manufacture automo- 


odaks and Supplies 


A full line of Photographic Goods always in 
stock, Developing and printing for the 
amateur, Careful attention to all mail orders, 
Catalog and Discount Sheet free. 


Sweet, Wallach & Co., 74 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


The South deserves special praise 
for the work it is now doing towards 
good roads. 

Good roads builders are not only 
the best friends of the automobile 

| manufacturer and automobile owner; 


biles in the Spring of 1896, thirteen 
years ago. 

For this reason I feel free to 
speak as one representing an old 
and established company. 


eee | they are the best friends of all the R. C. Norton To many the growth of the auto- A. L. Pope 
Ir. writing advertisers mention this Magazine | people who have use for the publie  Se¢jptary a raa T mobile business sounds like a dream. President ofthe Pope Manu- 
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‘the country club or golf links, for 
meeting trains or for family touring 
with capacity for four passengers no car 
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: | Perfectly Simple = Sing Powe 


Model 0-3 Foor Cylinder 22 H P Tourmg Car 


The classiest of four-passenger touring cars—powerful on hills—speedy. Sliding gear transmission, 3 speeds forward, magneto 
equipped, 4 styles of body, namely, as a two-passenger runabout, $850; with detachable rear seat for one, $900; with detachable 
rear seat for two, $950; and as a touring car, $1,000. 


Most Ever for $1000 


A Standard Every feature in this car is standard—every feature is rec- 
SC ognized as the best by competent engineering authorities. 
war Investigate and you will find a four-cylinder motor 334 x 4 
inches, developing 22 actual horse-power; you will find a 
sliding gear transmission, three speeds forward, a type used on the highest- 
priced cars; here is every Maxwell principle of unit construction, three-point 
suspension, disc clutch, thermo-syphon cooling, and straight line shaft 
drive—all a part of this $1,000 car. 


An At every point you will find the factor of safety large; the 
a è tires, 30 x 314, are over-sized, but that means economy; the 
Economical carbureter is economical in gasoline, the lubrication is auto- 
Car matic, the 34-scroll rear springs absorb the jars of rough 
os comm roads, the brakes are large and powerful. At every point 
the car will prove up to your highest expectations. No car is so thor- 
oughly satisfactory to own—no car costs so little to maintain. 


A Public Eighteen months of testing showed us what this car could do. 
T To prove publicly all our claims, we entered it in competition. 

est At Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on the famous hill Giants’ Despair, we 
defeated every car in our class, winning the event. At Sunset 
Hill, Ossining, N. Y., this model furnished the surprise of the year by de- 
feating the entire field of 11 American cars, three of which were of the 
six-cylinder type costing $3,000 and over. At Lowell, Mass., in the race 
for the Merrimac cup, this model finished second, third and sixth, the 
most consistent work of any team. We do not build racing cars, nor do 
we believe in racing except as it shows reliability. At the Long Island 
Light Car Derby we won first and second places, establishing the record 
for light cars—54.3 miles per hour. 


What Do The final analysis of the value of an automobile is 
Owners Ss ay the verdict of the man who owns one. Please read this 


letter: 


Versailles, Ky., Aug. 16, ’09. 
MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO., 
Gentlemen:— 

I destre to say that I purchased a Maxwell July 14, and 
have had it in active service every day. Have never been de- 
layed on the road by any fault of the car, have had no tire 
trouble—not even a puncture to date. Motor is running 
splendidly, and the car has proven a joy and a delight. 


Yours truly, W. C. McCAULEY. 


Style That indefinable something called style is reflected in 
But N t every detail, yet we have not attempted the racing lines 
u o that in some provoked smiles on the part of those 


Freakishness who really know. We do not believe that the American 

n business man or his family desire a ‘freak car’—a cheap 
imitation of the racer, but rather a car in accordance with good taste, con- 
servative yet stylish, one which avoids the extremes of the commonplace 
on one side and freakishness on the other—such a car is this new model. 


We Model E, a big, powerful, roomy, 4-cylinder, 30 H. P. 5-pas- 


FE senger touring car, equipped with gas lamps, generator and 

Also Make magneto, $1,500; also supplied as roadster with detachable 
tonneau, if desired. 

Our model A. A. 12 H. P. runabout at $550, now magneto equipped, is 

even better this season—a perfect car for business and pleasure. Our cat- 

alogue fully describes all models. Please write for it and other literature. 


See Maxwell Exhibit at Atlanta Show 


SALE OF MAXWELLS TO DATE 


Sold to August 31,09 . ’ 18,278 
Sold during September,"09 . 681 
Maxwells in use to-day 18,959 


WATCH THE FIGURES GROW 


Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
DOVE STREET, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


OTHER MAXWELL FACTORIES 


NEW CASTLE, IND. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. KINGSLAND POINT, N.Y 


There Is Only One Auto Trunk 
That Is Especially Built To Meet 
The Special Needs Of Auto Tourists. 


THE KAMLEE 
AUTO TRUNK 


It is no more ridiculous to go automobile touring 
without lamps than it is to go touring without a 
Kamlee Auto Trunk. You really need a touring 
trunk more than you do night lights. 

The Kamlee is compact and convenient, and is 
without question the most durable auto trunk made. 
It is made by trunk makers who are motorists. 

Fits snugly and closely under the tonneau of any 
make or type of car—some being specially con- 
structed to fit cars having cut-in backs. 

Each standard sized trunk contains either two or 
three full sized suit cases, as specified. 

When wanted, just lower the patent drop front, 
without taking trunk from car—a feature not found 
in any other trunk. 

Is fitted with four brass-plated bolts and a lock— 
suit cases are also fitted with separate locks. 

Made of 3-ply bass wood veneer (not of pulp com- 
position) lined with heavy Holland linen — covered 
with black enameled duck, and is 


Has a "K” on it. 


ABSOLUTELY DUST AND 


WATER PROOF 


It’s the best looking trunk—adds to the appear- 
ance of any car—so much so, and is also so conven- 
ient, that it is being included in the equipment of 
many high grade touring cars. 


The very thing—the only thing—for touring in the 
South, especially during the winter and rainy seasons. 


We guarantee satisfaction and will gladly ship you 
a trunk on approval. Write for further information. 


THE KAMLEE COMPANY 


343 Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


+for the automobile industry, the financial panic 
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A flash that plays in the distant haze 
Where the track and the sky-line meet, 
A speck that looms to a car that booms 
With a thunderous, rhythmic beat; 
A streak that flies past the flinching eyes 
Like the lash of a striking snake, 
Comes on amain and is gone again 
While a single breath you take: 


And Speed—Speed, for the frenzied need, 
Is the god on whom men call, 

Who alone may guide, in that hurling ride, 
The mightiest heart of all. 


springing from practically nothing in the early 
Nineties, the business has reached a point where 
it is one of the foremost in the United States; 
and cities wherein automobile manufacturing 
is centered will tell you that had it not been 


of 1907 and 1908 would have worked untold 
hardship. As it was, many of these communi- 
ties were carried through the stringent period 
with little or no loss of business. To my mind 
this is one of the most important points that 
could be made, whether the interview consists 
of 50 or 5,000 words. 

As to the prospects of the automobile with 
reference to the South and Middle West, I feel 
free to say that no other section of this country 
or any other country offers such a grand open- 
ing. These sections of our country are in a 
great measure the backbone of the United 
States, and to realize that they are turning to 
the automobile as the modern vehicle of the 
| Twentieth Century, means a great deal to the manufacturers 
as a whole. Tue F. B. Srearns Company, 

Roy F. York, Vice-President. 


From A. L. Pope, President the Pope Manufacturing Company 


| Hartford, Conn.—Editor Uncie Remus’s Home MAGAZINE, 
Atlanta, Ga.: The remarkable growth of the automobile and 
its possibilities are so clearly apparent that it seems hard to 
add anything new to the subject. There has been a steady 
demand in the last few years for all the cars of good quality 
that the makers of such cars have been able to supply, while 
at the same time the sale of the lower priced cars has in- 
creased enormously. 

With the greater knowledge that has come to the makers 
and with the improved facilities, cars of remarkably fine 
quality have been turned out at a moderate price. 

The demand for pleasure cars has been so great that 
(but a limited number of makers have devoted their attention 
[to commercial wagons. 

When in time this is done results will be accomplished 
within a very limited time. The possibilities in this direction 
can hardly be estimated. 

The Atlanta automobile exhibition can, of course, have no 
other affect save to greatly stimulate the business throughout 
the South. 

On our part we look for a largely increased business 
next year and our going to Atlanta is with particular refer- 
ence to the future. 

The good roads question is already a very popular one in 
the South and widely discussed. 

The great interest which the show will create through- 
out the South will stimulate further discussion and clinch the 
improvements which may now be in contemplation. 

Tue Pore MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
A. L. Pope, President. 


From R. C. Norton, Secretary and Treasurer The 
Baker Motor Vehicle Company 

Cleveland, Ohio—Eprror Uncie Remvs’s 
| Home Macazrnz, Atlanta, Ga.: During the ten 
years since the first electric was built, its in- 
crease in popularity has been marvelous, as our 
‘records show. Our biggest year—1909—doubled 
the trade of 1908, which was greatly in excess of 
that of 1907. We will double our output in 1910. 

The Atlanta exhibition will give a tre- 
'mendous impetus to the automobile trade in the 
South and Middle West. Always quick to en- 
|courage progress, the people of these sections 
are bound to be impressed by the great auto- 
mobile show to be held at Atlanta. We antici- 
pee a largely increased demand for Baker Elec- 
trics in the South and Middle West during 1910, 


By O. B. 


Charles A. Singer, Jr. 
Secretary Palmer & Singer 
Mfg. Co. 


W. C. Johnson 
Assistant Manager the Waverley 
Company. 
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Race 


KEELER 


When the motor rings and the sharp wind sings 
And snatches the breath away, 

While the vanishing track sweeps ever back 
With a rush like the break of day; 

When the car swings wide with a sick’ning slide 
In the lap of a curving rim, 

And the high-banked ledge of the outward edge 
Holds the chance in a crisis grim: 


Then Speed—Speed is the Master-need 
That steadies the reeling mind 

To hold the pace in the madd’ning race 
Where Death drives close behind. 


| 


It is a significant fact that as the field for 
automobiles expands, the good roads movement 
grows. One does not need to own an automo- 
bile to get the benefit of it. 

Tue Baxer Motor VEHICLE COMPANY, 

R. C. Norton, Secretary and Treasurer. 


From Charles A. Singer, Jr., Secretary Palmer & 
Singer Manufacturing Co. 

New York City—Editor Uncre Remus’s 
Home Magazine, Atlanta, Ga.: A number of 
people have asked me when automobiles would 
be reduced in price and in every instance I have 
answered emphatically that the price on stand- 
ard goods cannot be reduced. We are manufac- 
turing about as cheaply now as is consistent to 
obtain a fair manufacturing profit. Every cheap 
machine that is sold is simply paving the way 
for a better and more expensive car. There are 
a number of inexpensive cars in the market that 
run well for awhile and do all the service that 
a $10,000 car will do, but it is only a question 
of time when the parts give way and it is neces- 
sary to rebuild the entire car. This car is usually superseded by 
a car a little higher in price possibly with a little more power 
that is built to wear and give every satisfaction possible. This 
applies to the South and Middle West, especially, and there is 
a fine field for the automobile manufacturers in those sections. 

PALMER & SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Chas. A. Singer, Jr., Secretary. 
From Hayden Eames, Studebaker Automobile Company 

South Bend, Ind.—Editor Uncte Remus’s Home MAGA- 
ZINE, Atlanta, Ga.: The motor car is one of the most com- 
plex mechanical devices that has ever been produced and its 
development to the state of perfection it has now attained, 
enlisted the thought of some of the brightest minds in the en- 
gineering world. That it has attained its present degree of 
perfection in so short a time is the marvel of the age. 

To-day the influence of the motor car is being felt to a 
marked degree on the making of good roads. Men who only 
a few years ago paid little attention to the country thorough- 
fares to-day feel a vital interest in this matter and as a result 
money and influence are being applied that could not possibly 
have been enlisted where only residents of the rural districts 
seemed directly interested a short decade ago. Nowhere more 
than in the South is this influence felt. That section which 
has heretofore been noted for its bad roads bids fair to out- 
strip the Northern cities in this regard. As a result wise au- 
tomobile manufacturers look to the South for a field almost 
as rich as the Middle West now is. Studebakers were among 
the first to cultivate the Southern trade, and enormous sums 
of money have been expended to introduce and establish the 
Studebaker product in the South. The Atlanta exhibition is 
only one of many outward evidences of the tremendous strides 
the automobile is making in the South. Haypen Eames. 

From W. C. Johnson, Assistant Manager the Waverly Company 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Editor Uncte Remus’s MaGazine, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Every man looks at the automobile business from 
his own point of view and naturally ours is ex- 
clusively that of manufacturers of Electrics. The 
Waverley organization has been in existence for 
nineteen years, and has been engaged in the 
manufacture of electric vehicles for twelve 
years. Never in the history of the business have 
the prospects looked so good as they do to-day. 

Our factory order for the present year 
was largely oversold and for 1910 we shall 
build. twice as many electric carriages as 
for 1909. 

The South has always been a good field for 
Electrics, and Atlanta a favorable point for 
reaching that field. We have no doubt that the 
coming automobile exhibition will largely in- 
crease the interest of Southern buyers and make 
the field still more productive than it has been 
in the past to manufacturers. 

Tuer WAVERLEY Company, 
W. C. Johnson, Ass’t Mgr. 
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When Choosing Y our Tires, 
Remember This- 


Thousands of dollars in tire bills and numberless hours of vexa- Ẹ 
tious delays are annually saved the host of motorists who use Morgan 
& Wright tires by this peculiar advantage which they possess— 


They are built with nearly 70% more strength than they 
are likely to require in service. 


We have a big testing car which is used for nothing else but to try out our tires 
under actual road conditions. 

A trial tire is placed ona rear wheel of this car, where the greatest wear and strain 
naturally comes, and inflated to its proper riding pressure. 

The car is then run day after day, rain or shine, not less than 100 miles a day 
over the various roads and pavements, good or bad, in and around Detroit, the results 
being carefully tabulated. 

Thus we determine the strength of material that is actually required to endure 
real, every-day, everywhere road service. l 

To this we add in making our tires 70% to amply provide for every possible con- f 
tingency which could arise during their service life. a 

In view of this, do you wonder at the extreme rarity of blisters, blow- Fe 
outs and broken fabric threads in 2 


MORGAN & WRIGHT TIRES | 


This 70% “factor of safety,” as the civil engineer would call it, is a big expense to us, but it is money im 
the pocket of the motorist. Our return comes in the constantly increasing sale of our tires. (We have just 
made a 25% addition to our plant.) To the nine motorists out of ten who never require this reserve strength 
for extra service, it is returned zen fold in increased mileage. It is this ability of Morgan & Wright tires to 
save the motorist real money on his yearly maintenance bills that has placed them on a plane above other 
tires—that has given them a world-wide reputation, forcibly expressed in that well-known phrase— 
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MORGAN &WRIGHT IIRES 


ARE G00D TIRES 


A Morgan & Wright tire, with 70% extra insurance against trouble 
which each one carries, will cost you no more than you are asked to pay for 
other brands. Dealers everywhere sell them. 
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Capacity: Seven- asongan. 
Engine: Four cylinder, 5 x 53. 
Wheel-base: 123 inches. 

Wheels and tires: 36 in. x 4% in. 
— — with tire, brackets and 


S, x 
Top and Rambler wind-shield, $150. 


Model Fifty-five, 45 H. P., $2,500, with Magneto, Lamps, Presto Tank and Tools. 


HE new Rambler is better than any previ- 
ous Rambler in quality, dignity, silence and 
comfort, and in many respects it 1s superior to 
any other automobile; built in three models: 
Fifty-five, seven-passenger, forty-five horse- 
bees $2,500; Fifty-four, five-passenger, forty- 
ve horsepower, $2,250; and Fifty-three, thirty- 
four horsepower, $1,800; magnetos included. 


Model Fifty-five 


Equipment: Magneto, 6-80 stora 
battery,two gas head-lamps,electric 
side-lamps, combination electric 
and oil tail-lamp, Presto-lite tank, 
adjustable foot-rest and robe-rail, 
horn, jack and tools. 

Color: Light Brewstergreen,striped 
pea green, with cream wheels. 


The New Rambler will be shown in Taft Hall, 
Atlanta National Automobile Show, Nov. 6-13. 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 
Branches and Distributin 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Cleveland, San 
Francisco. Representatives in all leading cities. 


n 


Agencies: 


OR 1910 the Marmon ‘‘Thirty-two* has a 
longer stroke of engine, lengthened wheel- 
base, a handsomer body and some minor re- 

finements. 


In all mechanical essentials, however, it 1s the 
same car that has won such generous praise from 
automobile engineers, manufacturers and the mo- 
toring public during the season just closing. 


Its value is readily apparent to anyone who 
knows the kind of design, workmanship and ma- 
terials that distinguish a really higa-grade car. 


Its perfect scores in three successive Gliddens and its 
consistent performance in the great Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway races are merely incidental demonstrations of 
Marmon worth. 


SEE THE MARMON AT THE ATLANTA SHOW 
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Outline of Specifications 


Motor—Four cylinders, 444 x 5; 32-40 
H. P., water cooled, with Mercedes 
Type honeycomb radiator. 


Ignition—Imported Bosch H. T. Mag- 
noto and battery, dual system. 


Lubrication—Marmon system of auto- 
matic force feed, requiring no ad- 
justment or attention. 


Drive—Straight line shaft. Selective 
transmission and floating rear axle 
one compact unit. Large durable 
brakes, easy adjustment. 


Materials —Absolutely the best of 
everything, including genuine 
Krupp, Vanadium and Chrome 
Nickel steels, Imported Hess- 
Bright Bearings, Swartz wheels. 


Tires—34 x 4, Q. D. Marsh rims. 

Wheel Base —116 inches. 

Weight—(Touring car)—2,300 pounds, 

Bodies—All metal, cast aluminum base 
with cast aluminum doors and door 
Irames. 


Equipment — Complete and highest 
grade. 


Price Complete, $2650 


“The Easiest Riding Car in the World” 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 


INDIANAPO LIS Established 1851 


INDIANA 
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DAWE TELLS HOW SOUTH 
IS IMPROVING ITS ROADS 


| FEATURE of the Southern Appalachian Good Roads Convention, 
A recently held at Asheville, N. C., was the speech of G. Grosvenor 
| Dawe, Managing Director of the Southern Commercial Congress, who has 
made a careful study of the campaign for good roads which is being 
[vaged in many parts of the South. 

Among other things he said: 


“The form of good roads enthusiasm which expresses itself in bond 
issues, is unmistakable. The total bond issues voted on or discussed prior 
to voting and still remaining undefeated, from March to September in- 
| clusive, is $17,956,000. The voting of bonds shows that the public mind now 
| recognizes the permanency of a good road and therefore posterity’s interest 
|in it. The votes by States give interesting light on the whole matter. 


Bond Issues Voted On 


“Bond issues voted or to be voted on by Southern States March to 
September, inclusive, 1909, follow: 

“Texas, $5,000,000; Tennessee, $3,022,000; Georgia, $2,110,000; Oklahoma, 
$1,750,000; North Carolina, $1,640,000; Florida, $1,600,000; Virginia, $1,196,- 
000; Alabama, $850,000; Mississippi, $310,000; Louisiana, $298,000; West 
| Virginia, $180,000—Total, $17,956,000. 

“The tide of bond-voting was strong all through the Spring and early 
Summer, ebbed during August, and has swung in strongly again during 
| September. / 

“Bond issues voted or discussed in Southern States were: 

“March, five States, $1,615,000; April, seven States; $3,690,000; May, 
nine States, $3,319,000; June, seven States, $2,063,000; July, seven States, 
$2,674,000; August, four States, $1,340,000; September, eight States, $3,- 
255,000—Total, $17,956,000. 

“One cannot touch the good roads movement without realizing the im- 
| portant part which is being played in the matter by publications within and 
| outside of the South. The most picturesque external influences have been 
|The Atlanta Journal and The New York Herald with their scout-car trips 
| between Atlanta and New York. Within the South itself practically every 
| 


daily and a large proportion of the weeklies have helped the work along by 
giving more or less space to good roads news. The class periodicals, the 
banking papers, merchant journals, are now all joining the chorus; among 
| these should be mentioned two particularly valuable periodicals, the Trades- 
ie of Chattanooga, Tenn., and the Manufacturers’ Record of Baltimore. 


Alabama Stands Eighth 


“The State of Alabama whose future importance in Southern commer- 
| cial affairs no man can adequately measure, stands eighth in the amount 
| of bonds voted for between March and September, having approved $850,000. 
This amount affects only six counties: Montgomery, $150,000; Bullock, 
$100,000; Calhoun, $200,000; Pike, $50,000; Blount, $100,000; Walker, $250,- 
(000. Perhaps the most significant of these is the vote of Montgomery 
County, whose faith is pinned to good roads and was so before the auto- 
mobile had full sway. Over $2,000,000 has been spent in this county on good 
roads and now more than 50 per cent are improved, rendering it possible 
for the trade area of Montgomery to increase in the agricultural districts. 

“It is not fair to give the impression, however, that only six counties 
are alive in Alabama. Eighteen counties have shown activity, and many 
more will swing in shortly, in the State work for good roads under the 
enthusiastic leadership, of John Craft, of Mobile. 

“Alabama’s only port, Mobile, has hitherto been unapproachable by 
roads from the State capital, Montgomery. The Commercial Club of Mobile, 
of which John Craft is president, is proving that charity ought to begin at 
home, and is working for 150 miles of good roads in Mobile County itself. 
A 35-mile road to Citronville is already decided on and a road Southwest- 
ward to Scranton, Miss., seems also assured. The import of this is clearly 
shown—a few years ago much of Mobile County was pine forest. 

“Jefferson County, whose chief city is Birmingham, has been very active 
during the past seven months, having undertaken twenty-seven miles of 
county roads; one of them presenting great expense and engineering dif- 
ficulty; the road across Red Mountain. 


Georgia Livest in South 


“The State of Georgia may be said to be the livest ‘old’ State in the 
South. It stands third on bond votes, having pledged itself $2,110,000 since 
March. But this does not even touch the edge of the activity. There is 
to be more money spent in the next year by counties not voting bonds 
than the $2,000,000 mentioned above. Does this sound like determination? 
Stewart County, 600 miles; Pulaski, 300; McDuffie, 200; Crisp, 150; Ben 
Hill, 100; Dooly, 100. Thirty-six counties in Georgia are going at the road 
| problem and with vigor. The explanations are many—newspaper agitation, 
the State geologist’s work, automobile ownership, and the plain horse-sense 
of the farmer. They can all be summed up in the old adage, ‘in union 
there is strength’. These elements in any State, when they once pull to- 
gether, will move the State. ‘Glorious old Georgia’ is completing more than 
ten miles of good roads a day. Over 4,500 convicts are at work in 105 
counties of the 149. 

“The most solid bond issue was that of Muscogee County, an even $1,- 
000,000—explanation, the growing importance of Columbus and its environs. 
But by comparison with it, what do you think of the nerve of Clay County, 
pledging itself to spend $300,000 for thirty miles of road and yet there 
are only two postoffices in the entire county? 

“Before leaving Georgia, in this very hasty survey, it is right and a 
pleasure to refer to the preponderating influence of Atlanta in the matter 
of good roads. The work of the newspapers there has been peculiarly effec- 
tive, in every direction. It is impossible to avoid mentioning The Atlanta 
| Journal, whose eyes have been turned Northward to co-operate with the 
New York Herald; and The Constitution, whose special triumph will be a 
highway from Atlanta to Jacksonville and intervening points. 


Activity in North Carolina 


“At last we reach the State within whose confines this history-making 
meeting is being held. North Carolina in twelve counties has voted $1,640,000 
in bonds since March. This places her fifth in the Southern States. She 
was the only State in the whole South that had bond questions every month 
| from March to September, inclusive. 
| “Virginia stands seventh on bond issues since March. It has voted 
$1,196,000. No issues were defeated. The scrutiny of every bid by the 
highway commissioner in the States safeguards against extravagance. The 
most spectacular work at present going forward is the effort for a good 
road from Richmond to Washington; for which both Richmond and Wash- 
ington papers are pulling; the highway from Alexandria to Washington 
on which $47,000 may be spent; the talk of Alexandria County assuming 
a bonded debt of $400,000 and the general activity around Hampton Roads.” 
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Asa G. Candler: 


Georgia Cracker 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


buy property and hesitated I guaranteed 
that they wouldn’t lose. 


“Tt didn’t cost me a cent, but I stood 
ready to back up my belief in Atlanta 
to the limit. 

“Thats the main reason I bought 
Druid Hills. I paid $500,000 for it. It 
is a beautiful tract of land. I have faith 
in it as an investment. 

“Yet, at first, it appealed to me in a | 
different way. I heard about the trees | 
and shrubs that had been planted at ig 
great expense, roads that were under | 

| 


way and all that. 


“Work seemed to have stopped and 
some one told me it was a good chance 
for an investment. I looked it over. 
There was really a pathos in the water- 
gashed roads; and it saddened me to see 
the shrubs all overgrown with brush. I 
wish you could see it now—and we’ve just 
begun.” 


Candleresque Comments That 
Glimpse the Man 


If Asa G. Candler has not been made 
of interest to you in these pages, the | 
fault is not his, Perhaps you may get 
a more vivid idea of the man by a few of 
the many keen things he said at odd 
times in our talk. For instance: 


“T think maybe some people don’t care 
for me because I want to spend my own 
money in my own way.” 


“When hats are blowing off, anybody | 
can see there is something in the wind. 
The man who succeeds digs his pit be- 
fore the cyclone arrives.” 


“There is good in everybody, if .we | 
are only big enough to see it. People 
are just like plots of ground—with the 
right kind of treatment any piece of land 
can be made beautiful.” 


“You hear a great deal said about mis- 
spent money; my belief is that a great 
many men know how to spend their 
money, but a great many more don’t 
know how to spend their time.” 


“If the newspapers would stop writing | 
up the men who come into notice because 
they invest their money in their home 
town, and write up some who can but 
don’t, a big boom might hit a lot of 
cities.” 


“Young men of to-day are no worse, 
I reckon, than the young men of yester- 
day—compared to the age they live in. 
The main trouble is that the modern 
young men are living in too big a hurry 
now-a-days to cultivate punctuality and 
perseverance.” 


How One Ghost Was Laid 
| 


Sir William Henry Perkins, the inven- | 
tor of many coal tar dyes, was talking in 
New York before he sailed for England, 
about the Psychical Research Society. 

“Crookes and some other scientists go 
in for psychical research,” he said, 
“though I confess that to me the subject 
makes no great appeal. 

“Personally I have come in contact, | 
during a fairly long career, with but one 

host story. Its hero was a man whom 

‘ll call Snooks. 

“Snooks, visiting at a country house, 
was put in the haunted chamber for the 
night. He said he felt no uneasiness; 
nevertheless he took to bed with him a 
revolver of the latest American pattern. 

“He fell asleep without difficulty, but | 
as the clock was striking 2 he awoke | 
with a strange feeling of oppression. 

“Lifting his head, he peered about him. | 
The room was wanly illuminated by the | 
full moon, and in that weird, bluish light | 
he saw a small hand clasping the rail at | 
the foot of the bed. | 

“Who’s there? he demanded, tremu- | 
lously. 

“There was no reply. The hand did 
not move. 

“‘Who’s there? said Snooks again. 
‘Answer or PIL, shoot.’ 

“Again there was no reply, and Snooks 
sat up cautiously, took careful aim, and 


“He limped from that night on, for he 
shot off two of his own toes.” —New York 
World. 
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Equipment:—Two large headlights, generator, two side 
oil lamps, tail lamps, full set tools and horn—$900, 
With Bosch Magneto, top, Prest-O-Lite tank, double 


rumble seat—$ 1050. “Look for the Triangle on the Radiator.” 


Have an Expert with you when you Examine 
the Hudson “Twenty” 


You can afford to abide by the unbiased opinion of the expert and so can we. 
The expert will tell you that the principal features of the Hudson “20” are 
designed after those used in the most successful standard high priced cars. 


The general public knows practically nothing of They are experts. That is why the entire out- 
the long experimental period through which this car | put of 1910 Hudson “20’s” is now contracted for by 
passed—of the thousands of tests of raw material | dealers and that is why you should investigate now. 
made—of the hundreds of patterns and combinations The dealer in your city may sell his entire allot- 
worked out before the simple Hudson mechanism | ment before you get your order in. We do not ex- 
was evolved. But the dealers throughout the country | pect that every Hudson “20” will be sold to con- 
were quick to recognize the mechanical excellence | sumers at once, but we do know that certain dealers 
of this $900 car. are bound to sell their allotment before long. 


Some of the Reasons for the Popularity of this Car 


The Hudson ‘20’ is a big, roomy, stylish 
car. It has a 100 inch wheel base and 32 
inch wheels. No car at any price provides 
more comfort for driver or passenger. In 
this respect, it overcomes one of the vital 
objections which las heretofore been regis- 
tered against cars selling at or near its price. 


The Hudson Motor 


The motor in the Hudson ‘20’? develops 
a full 20 H. P. and is of the Renault type; 
i. e., valves all on one side and designed 
along the lines of simplicity and symmetri- 
cal compactness which have given the 
French Motors of that name their inter- 
national reputation. 

The motor with a bore of 334", stroke 41⁄2", 
embodies nothing but the most advanced 
and best accepted engineering practice. As 
will be noted by the long stroke, it conforms 
to the most up-to-date foreign designs. 


The Hudson Transmission 


No car has a better designed transmission 
than the Hudson ‘‘20.’’ It is sliding gear, 
selective type, three speeds forward and re- 
verse, such as is found on the Packard, 
Pierce, Peerless and other high priced cars. 


The shifting mechanism is simple, positive 
and noiseless and easily operated by the 
most inexperienced. 


The Hudson Springs 


The world’s best cars have the same spring 
suspension as the Hudson “‘20,’’i. e., semi- 
elliptic front and %4 elliptic rear. 

Note this feature particularly wken you 
make your examination. 


The Hudson Frame 


The Hudson ‘20’? Frame is a beautiful 
piece of machine work, true and perfect 
down to the smallest bolt. 


The Hudson Control 


The control of the Hudson “20” is posi- 
tively standard. Any one operating any of 
the high class cars could handle the Hudson 
“20” without the unpleasant necessity of 
having to familiarize themselves with the 
functions of the various levers. 


Ideal for City or Country 


No low priced car is so near mechanically 
perfect. ay Hudson ‘20’ will do fifty 
miles an hour. This is speed to spare over 
all you could ever have use for. It will go 
This type of transmission is not found on anywhere and do any sort of road work any 
most other low priced cars. car will do. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


(Members A. L. A. M.) 


From the Bottom to a Leader’s Rank 


NEED FOR IT. The South is the one section 
which is crystallized in sentiment, soundly Anglo- 


Its large, comfortable seats and ample leg 
room, convenient position for operating 
levers, long wheel base, large wheels, quick, 
snappy motor and ease of spring action 
under all conditions, make the Hudson ‘‘20” 
the ideal car for city or cross country driving. 


You can have your choice of two color 
schemes; either a rich maroon or battle- 
ship grey with appropriate stripings and 
upholstery. 


The “‘20’? has been recognized by the 
Association of Licensed Automobile Manu- 
facturers, and is the first licensed car sell- 
ing under $1,000. 


Please write for catalog today and name 
of nearest dealer. 


Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. U.R. 


Please send me catalog and name of nearest 
dealer. 


Name 
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think so; our readers think so; and even the 
casual buyer sees the touch of friendliness and the 


ASED on the showing of the amount of 
advertising in its issue of November, 
1907, Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine was 


last on a list of forty-nine magazines; 
with the November, 1909, number it will stand 


in tenth place—perhaps higher. 


The November, 1907, issue of Uncle Remus’s 
Home Magazine contained 2,785 agate lines of 
advertising paid for at the rate of 50 cents per 
line—a total of about three and one-half of our 


pages in advertising. 


The November, 1909, issue—you are reading 
it now—shows advertising to the amount of 18,800 
agate lines paid for at the rate of $1.00 per 
agate line; or twenty-five of our pages in adver- 


tising. 


That is, in two years the rate of our advertis- 
ing has doubled and the amount of advertising 


increased seven-fold. 


There is not another magazine published that 


can show such a record. 
What about circulation? 


is in the South. 


The growth of Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
has been phenomenal; magazine makers have 
marveled at it, and the leading advertisers and 
advertising agencies have given its success a royal 


recognition. 


There are a number of reasons for the amaz- 
ing growth and progress of this Magazine, and 
foremost is that firmness of all foundations—THE 


In two years the cir- 
culation of Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine has 
been practically tripled, and now stands at more 
than 225,000, of which amount more than 119,000 


Saxon to the core, and a believer in ideals. 
Second, the great and growing prosperity of the 
South plays a potential part—one of the principal 
roles, in fact. The assets of this section are as- 
tounding, even when the gigantic income earner, 
cotton, is eliminated. It is true that nearly ONE 
BILLION DOLLARS FROM ONE SOURCE 
ALONE is not to be disregarded; but the South 
is rich in a score of other things: Birmingham 
sets the price of pig iron for the world, Atlanta 
is the second largest mule market in the world 
and the greatest insurance center outside of New 
York and Chicago; Savannah leads the world in 
naval stores, and Florida heads the American 
list for phosphate, grape-fruit and Winter tourists. 
Only a few days ago government statisticians 
reported that in the past ten years the GULF 
PORTS exports had shown an increase of more 
than $200,000,000—a jump from $194,000,000 in 
1899 to $410,000,000 in the fiscal year ending 1909. 
Further: The latest report of the Southern 
Railway shows that during the past twelve months 
it hauled TWENTY-TWO MILLION ONE HUN- 
DRED AND THIRTY-THREE THOUSAND TONS 
of freight, and of that amount more than FOUR- 
TEEN MILLION TONS WERE PRODUCED IN 
THE SOUTH; that is the South produced more 
than 70 per cent of the Southern’s tonage during 
the past twelve months. 
As to Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine: Does it 
differ from the myriad other magazines? We 


spirit of companionship and the essence of whole- 
someness in our pages. 

None is more critical than the average editor. 
Here is a letter received a few days ago from 
J. G. Lucas, editor the Madrid Register News, 
Madrid, lowa: 

“I was so favorably impressed with your Mag- 
azine, a copy of which I purchased at a news- 
stand on a recent journey, that I lost no time 
in remitting for my subscription on my return 
home. My people are Kentuckians, and I found 
a warmth to your pages that I have failed to 
notice in any, other magazine of my acquaintance.’”’ 

The foregoing epitomizes the story of our en- 
deavor to win for the Magazine the real affection 
of its readers and to deserve their loyalty. There 
is no narrowness in our efforts, and we believe 
that our Middle West and Eastern readers enjoy 
the glimpses we give them of Southern activities, 
Southern hopes and aspirations, and the genuine 
patriotism that fairly burns in a section that was 
all but annihilated during the stress of our un- 
fortunate war. 

We are aiming to keep in touch with the truest 
and best in every phase of our modern life, both 
in the circles of home and business. We have 
said we think our Magazine is just a little dif- 
ferent from the many others, and our growth and 
progress would seem to show that we are correct 
in our belief. 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


“Tone, Technique and Temperament—all three for me!” 
—MIscHA ELMAN. 


To play great music beautifully flawless tone is as necessary as are pure colors 
to the painting of a Carnegie prize-winner. 

Between the tone-resources of the ‘‘commercial’’ and the “‘artistic’’ piano there 
is a world of space—wide, often, as between the mouth-organ improvisations of a 
pickaninny on a rail fence and any musical performance of an artist. 


People who love music and respect piano-culture take no chances, restricting 


very wisely their choice to the little group of great instruments dominated by the 
Baldwin Piano. 


The tone-beauty of this instrument—famous in recital and symphony concert— 
exerts a new charm in the closely-drawn circle of the home, Warm, imaginative, 
full of color—like a Sembrich folk-song it seems in its power to touch the feeling. 


Not the slightest of this artistic piano’s claim upon musical interest is the 
powerful organization behind its construction. 


The Baldwin Company presents a permanent assurance that the instrument bear- 
ing its name must maintain its beauty of tone and action unalterable with time. 


A request to nearest agent will bring you the catalogue and tell you where you 
t may hear the Baldwin Piano. 


Che Bathroin Company 


142 W. Fourth Street 


CINCINNATI 
Chicago New York St. Louis San Francisco 
262 Wabash Ave. 8 E. 34th Street 1013 Olive Street 310 Sutter Street 
Indianapolis Louisville Boston Denver 


18 N. Penn’a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave. 40 Huntington Ave. 1626 California St. 


100 CENTS 


YOU HAVE EVER MADE 


Just 1400 Superb 


Pastel Pictures of Joel Chandler Harris 
GET ONE WHILE THEY LAST 


Our plates are destroyed. There will be no more. This picture created a 
sensation. It is 9x12 inches, in colors, and ready to frame. It is a life-like 
reproduction of the founder of Uncte Remvus’s Home MaGazine, done by a 
famous artist, Florence Macubin. 


THAT GREAT OFFER 


Just send $1.00 for a new or renewal subscription for one year and get the 
great picture free. If your subscription is not out, have a year added, or get 
a friend to subscribe and you get the picture free, 


Order Today 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
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of dust. These things impressed themselves on my mind almost instantaneously, : 
for we lingered but a few moments in the hall. From somewhere above came i 
the sound of a man’s harsh voice raised in anger; and, with a sharp command- i 
ing silence, Dan led the way rapidly up the stairs. Near the bottom my foot $ 
caught in a hole in the carpet, so that, when I was half-way up, Dan had ! 
already gained the upper hall. I saw him dart swiftly to the right, and, when 
I reached the top, he was standing in an open doorway, his hands gripping 
the jamb on either side as if to prevent himself from falling. Tip-toeing across 
the bare floor, I looked over his shoulder—for I was the taller by an inch—into 


the room beyond. i 

“It was rather a small room and very dimly lighted, for the blinds of its £ 
one window were drawn. A chair lay overturned on the floor, and near the i 
center was a small wooden table, on which stood a glass half-full of dark-red : 
liquor. On the floor, near the chair, in a pool of liquid, lay a mass of broken i 
glass—evidently the wreck of a large decanter. Near the opposite wall, half 7 


turned toward us, a tall, slight woman, whose face looked young and handsome 
in the dim light, stood defiantly erect. She wore a loose dressing gown of 
dark-colored material, and her thick, black hair hung almost to her waist. 
Facing her, his back turned towards us, stood a tall man, one of the tallest 
men that I have ever seen. His figure was straight and his shoulders very 
broad, and, though his long, unkempt hair was snow-white, I saw at a glance 
that he possessed enormous physical power. He stood immediately in front 
of the woman, swaying a little unsteadily back and forth, while from his lips 
poured such a torrent of curses and abuse as I hope I may never listen to again. 


“For a moment neither the woman nor the man saw us standing there in 
the doorway. Then, of a sudden, the woman turned a little, and I saw her eyes 
open wide as they rested upon the weird figure of Dan—and weird he must 
have looked in that gloomy half-light with his pallid face and the red bandanna 
tied about his head. For a space she stared breathless and open-mouthed, 
looking past the huge man who was railing at her: then, with a gasp, she 
sank down upon a leather-covered sofa which stood behind her against the wall. 

“The man in front of her, too drunk to read aright the rapt expression of 
her dilated eyes, stepped forward and seized her roughly by the arm: and, at 
the same moment Dan glided noiselessly into the room. Before his silent 
approach the woman seemed to shrink back against the wall as before the 
advance of-a specter, Without a word, Dan placed his hand lightly upon the 
shoulder of the white-haired giant: and, as if petrified by the touch, the man’s 
mighty frame stiffened, and the hoarse clamor of his railing voice died in- 
stantly away, 

“Slowly, very slowly, like one who is fearful of what he is about to see, 
the man turned his head. There was something strangely unnatural about the 
motion. It was as if the touch of Dan’s hand had turned to stone all the lower 
part of his body. His gigantic frame never quivered, nor did he relax his 
cruel grip on the woman’s arm. Only his massive, white-crowned head swung 
gradually around upon the pivot of his neck, until presently his features came 
into view, and he was looking over his shoulder into Dan’s impassive face. They 
were the features of a man mortally afraid—with the sort of nameless terror 
which overcomes a child left alone in a dark room: but what came home to me 
most at the time was the tale of ruin they told—the ruin of what had once been 
a noble countenance. I will not describe his face as it stared twitching and 
convulsed ‘into Dan’s steady eyes. It was pitiful rather than repulsive: and I 
do not like to dwell upon harrowing spectacles. 

“I do not know whether it was mesmerism or whether the befuddled mind 
of the giant beheld something supernatural in the stern, silent figure which had 
suddenly appeared at his side: but slowly, as if compelled by some overmas- 
tering force, he backed across the room toward the door, his staring eyes still 
fixed upon Dan’s face and his trembling hands groping behind him. I stepped 
aside, as he approached, and he passed me, apparently without becoming aware 
of my presence. In the hall outside he turned, and, striding a little unsteadily 
to the steps, stumbled down stairs without a glance behind him. Presently, 
the front door opened and slammed again: and, with a long sigh of relief, I 
turned to look at the two other actors in the strange pantomime which I had 
just witnessed. 

“They were standing facing each other beyond the table, and somehow I 
felt a little wonder at seeing the glad smile on the face of each. Suddenly Dan 
stepped forward and kissed the woman on the cheek, Then he led her by the 
hand to where I stood near the middle of the room. 

“ “Monckton, he said, smiling, ‘allow me to present my wife. You remember 
the message I gave you on the edge of the surf? I delivered it myself while 
you were listening to the exit of Colonel Lavalle» 

“I excused myself presently on the plea of taking a look at our surround- 
ings, and, passing through the hall, stepped out upon the broad upper piazza. 
It was indeed a strange ending for our little fishing trip. As I gazed across the 
shimmering dunes at the white line of surf pounding on the distant beach, I 
realized I had witnessed the working of that ‘destiny that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them as we will’. In the awful presence of immediate death, Dan’s 
heart had softened toward the woman he still loved. On the wings of the storm, 
his destiny had brought him unwittingly to her side in time to thrust his body 
between her and danger. And she, seemingly, was ready now to cleave to him 
instead of to the father whom drink had transformed into a dangerous brute. 
Perhaps, in his apparently miraculous coming, she saw the workings of that . 
which some of us call Fate, and others, Providence. 

“For many minutes, I know not how many, I stood gazing over the dunes; 
then suddenly my musing was rudely interrupted. From a grove of stunted 
cedars, some three hundred yards away, issued a group of men. Plainly, they 
had come from a low, green-painted building which I had not previously ob- 
served and which had been hidden from us, as we approached the larger house, 
by intervening dunes. Six of the men were negroes or mulattoes, and I noticed 
that each was armed—four with shotguns or old muskets and two with clubs. 
The seventh was a white man whose tall, herculean figure and snowy head 
identified him unmistakably. For a minute, perhaps, they dipped out of 
sight behind a low ridge of sand: and when they reappeared, fifty paces nearer, 
I saw that the white man was the least drunk of them all. I was about to go 
in and call Dan when Colonel Lavalle’s peculiar actions arrested my attention. 
He seemed to be remonstrating with his companions. He had repented, I 
think, of having summoned them and was trying to turn them back. 

“Suddenly, when they were less than two hundred yards away from the 
house, he sprang forward in front of them, and, wheeling around, faced them 
in a defiant attitude as if to bar the way. A negro attempted to push past 
him and he struck the man in the face with his fist, knocking him headlong. 
Instantly, a short, squat fellow, who seemed, at that distance, to be a mulatto, 
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slipped behind him, and struck him a terrible blow on the head with a club: 
and he pitched forward with a cry, that came distinctly to my ears, and lay 
still on the sand. The negro whom he had knocked down rose slowly and 
kicked the prostrate body savagely. Then, without another glance at the corpse, 
for the man’s head must have been crushed like an egg-shell, they started on 
a trot for the house. At that moment Dan’s voice sang out cheerfully from 
within: ‘Monckton, come in and have some breakfast.’ 

“His voice came from the lower story, and, as I descended the steps two 
at a time, I found them in a large, bright room to the left of the central hall. 
They were seated at a small table on which stood a coffee-pot and a few plates 
and dishes—Dan, with the bandanna handkerchief removed from his head, his 
wife, dressed now in shirt-waist and skirt. I glanced at her anxiously as I 
entered, fearing lest the news of a fresh crisis might be too much for her after 
all she had passed through that morning: but her face instantly reassured me. 
I: was a face that would have attracted attention anywhere, not so much for 
its beauty, which was considerable, as for its power. I hesitated but a moment, 
therefore, before informing Dan, in as few words as possible, of the danger that 
threatened, omitting, however, the murder I had witnessed. As I stood speak- 
ing, we heard the loud creak of the front door, between the hall and the piazza, 
swinging open upon its rusty hinges. Dan rose quickly and turned to his wife. 


“*Alice,’ he said, in his full, girlish tones, ‘do you know whether there is |, 


a pistol in the house? Without replying, she darted across the room to a sort 
of desk, which stood near one of the windows. Snatching open a drawer, she 
brought out a large revolver. 

“<‘Fine, said Dan. 
loaded. Now, if you will sit with the Doctor there, I will take the chair at the 
head of the table and we will receive our guests in the dining-room. 

“His cool, almost frivolous, manner amazed me. He did not know of the 


killing of Colonel Lavalle; and perhaps he thought that the men whom I had | 


seen were still the faithful servants of the Colonel and his daughter come to 
investigate the intruders who had driven their master from his own house. As 
for me, I understood: and the hot blood surged to my head as I looked at the 
calm white-faced woman across the table. I knew as certainly as though it 
had been whispered in my ear that by one of us there was a danger worse than 
death to be encountered. It was plain to me that Colonel Lavalle had sum- 
moned his tenants—negroes who probably made their livelihood by fishing. 
He found them more drunk than he was himself—just at that stage when the 
negro, usually gentle and respectful of authority, becomes mere savage: and 
too late the white man had realized what might happen if he turned them loose 
with weapons in their hands in the house that contained his daughter. He had 
tried to undo what he had done; but liquor had maddened them, and, when 
he struck one of them down, they had killed him. Probably he had been a 
harsh landlord and they were ready to meet violence with violence. I knew 
the negro, for I had lived most of my life in South Carolina. I knew the good 
and the evil of his nature: and it needed little reasoning to explain what I 
had seen these men do and divine their present purpose. And there sat Dan 
at the head of the table, careless and unconcerned, listening with a quiet smile 
to the sound of stealthy footsteps in the hall. 
“Evidently they had expected to find us in the dining-room, for they entered 
with a rush—five rough, glowering blacks and the short mulatto who had 
stricken the old man down. They had spread out in front of the door, and the 
four who carried guns immediately leveled them at our heads. For my part, 
I believed that all was over with us: but as the revolver lay beyond my reach 


on the table by Dan’s plate, I could offer no resistance and kept my seat, look- | | 


ing as calmly as I could into the muzzles of the guns. I admit, however, that 
I was terribly afraid; and it seemed to me that many minutes passed before 
Dan broke the silence. 

“*You have twenty seconds in which to leave this room.’ 

“The words were spoken deliberately, and his voice was, as always, soft 
like a woman’s. He had not risen from his seat, nor even lifted the revolver 
from the table. It was the most magnificent display of bravery I had ever 


seen: but, at the time, it gave me little comfort, for I thought he had simply | f 


applied the match to the mine. 

“For a few minutes no one spoke, and I thought the gun barrels wavered 
a little: but the mulatto lurched forward with a loud, scornful laugh. His 
language I will never repeat, though every word is distinct in my memory. 
Before he had finished, the smile had vanished from Dan’s lips, and his hand 
closed upon the butt of the revolver. 

“ ‘The twenty seconds are up, be remarked. 
cious one.’ 

“What power it was that held the hands of those men I have never under- 
stood. Perhaps it was sheer amazement: perhaps the same incomprehensible 


‘We will begin on the loqua- 


‘It looks like a Colts’ 44, and all six chambers are | 
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influence that converts a cage of lions into cringing cowards beneath the steady | 


gaze of the trainer’s eye. At any rate, they stood with their four guns leveled 
at Dan’s breast and watched him slowly raise the revolver till its long black 
barrel pointed at the mulatto’s head. I can see him now as he sat leaning for- 
ward in his chair, his elbows resting upon the table, coatless, with his shirt- 
sleeves rolled up, his thin delicate face as white as a marble statue’s. I was 
staring at him, wondering vaguely at the incongruity of it all, that a man with 
such a face should be playing such a part—when the revolver spoke, the report 
roaring loud as that of a shotgun in the empty house. The mulatto, with a 
queer upward motion of his arms, spun half way around on his heel and fell to 
the floor. Dan did not trouble to recock the revolver. He laid it on the table 
and rose to his feet. Silently he pointed to the door: and, to my utter aston- 
ishment, the negroes filed out, one by one, as meekly as so many sheep. You 
may explain it as you choose, I can only remind you again of the tamer in 
his cage of lions.” 

The Doctor rose and knocked the ashes from his pipe against the iron rail. 
For some moments he gazed out over the vast expanse of the Atlantic, a slight 
smile on his bearded face. : 

“It looks like a big world,” he said, reflectively; “but in reality it is a very 
little one. 
smoking-room introduced himself a little while ago?” 

“Ormiston,” I replied, wondering at his digression. 

The Doctor looked at me gravely. 

“Exactly,” he said. “Well, Dan’s name was Ormiston—D. K. Ormiston—end 
I knew the young fellow’s name some minutes before he introduced himself. 
His face had been worrying me ever since we left New York, and to-night, when 
I saw him look into the muzzle of that revolver, the remembrance came to me 
like a flash. It was a reincarnation of Dan’s face as he sat at that table, 
covered by four guns, slowly drawing a bead on the head of the mulatto.” 

He turned and searched the horizon, looking perhaps for the red beacon, 
which, however, had for some reason been lost to view. 

“Just out of sight over yonder lies the South Carolina coast. Strange, is it 
not, that, almost in the same place, Dan’s son should repeat the lesson which 


“D. K. Ormiston.” 


his father first taught me twenty-five years ago—that a man’s heart is not, 


advertised upon his face, and, until you have seen him put to the test, his 
courage remains an unknown quantity !” 


 ——— 
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Do you remember the name by which that young fellow in the | 
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VEMBER 


Spoiled For Any 
Other Kind Than 
Sorority 
Chocolates 

laa 


W ess you once have learned the exquisite smooth- 


ful 
a 
a WN 


ness and delicacy—the purity—of Sorority 

Chocolates—the Sorority trueness-to-the-real- 
fruit-flavors—you’ll wonder that you ever were satisfied 
with any other candy. 


When your teeth pierce the crisp coating and the 
delicious orange flavor strikes your tongue, you'll 
imagine you’re biting into the real luscious fruit. 


We make our own vanilla flavor for ‘‘Sororities’’— 
use only the first drawing (extract), from the very 
choicest, thoroughly aged Mexican and Bourbon beans. 
This, thoroughly ripened, produces that pronounced, 
well-blended, delicious flavor. 


Raspberry Sororities have that ‘‘picked-fresh-from-the- 
bushes’’ flavor; —while »af/le-flavored 
Sorority Chocolates remind you of 
“‘sugar-time’’ in old Vermont. 
That’s where our maple flavor comes 
from—the first run oF the sap. 


Purity is the Watchword at Our 
Battle Creek Factory. 


Absolute cleanliness and perfect facilities 
for making the most wholesome, delicious 
candy, regardless of cost. 

Only first-quality chocolates, only natural 
flavors and the best refined sugar—go into 
Sororities. 

Taylor Brothers not only have the know- 
how born of a lifetime’s experience, but they 
have the willingness, zo do what they knowis 
best. That counts most of all. 

Send 10c in stamps or silver for postage 
and packing and your dealer’s name, and we 
will send you, postpaid, a Test Box of 

Sorority Chocolates, a generous handful. 


At Dealer’s—60 Cents a Pound 


(Except in Extreme West and Southwest) 
Special Offer—Sorority Spoons 


In every pound box of Sorority Chocolates is a certificate good for 
one beautiful, Sterling pattern, 20-year guaranteed Art Spoon, when 
mailed to us with 10 2-cent stamps, or free in exchange for 6 coupons. 
These spoons are the reigning fad among Sorority girls. The certificate 
shows the set of six. Choose the design you want. Cut out the 
illustration shown here and take it to your dealer to remind you. 

If you cannot buy Sororities in your neighborhood, write us, giving 
name of dealer. We will see that you are supplied. 


TAYLOR BROS. COMPANY 
395 Taylor Bldg. Battle Creek, Mich. 


Both legs were paralyzed as a result 
of Brain Fever. She couldn’t walk — 
she couldn’t even stand. Her father 
brought her to the L. C. McLain Ortho- 
pedic Sanitarium where she remained 
under active treatment for six months. 
Read what her father says: 

Gentlemen : 


Edith is well, she uses her limbs splendidly and this 
is hard to realize when we remember that when we took 


her to » five years ago, she could not walk at all. We 
socentio kad her picture taken and send you one to show 


you how well she is, but ortunately the picture does 

not tell the entire story, for one must see her run around 

to appreciate just how well she is. We have referred 

many to your place and hope some of them have seen you. 
Yours very truly, 

George W. Funderburk, Springfield, Ill. 


This is a private Institution devoted exclus- 
ively to the treatment of crippled and para- 
lyzed conditions, especially of children and 
young adults. Its facilities are unequaled. 

Write us regarding any case of Club Feet, 
Crippled or Deformed Limbs or Joints, Infan- 
tile Paralysis, etc., and we will be pleased to 
advise you and send you descriptive litera- 
ture. Ex-patients everywhere, our references. 


The L- Q- Mclain 
Orthopedic Sanitarium, 


St. Louis, Mo, 
d——=— he Sas 


ny, 


Gordon’s Raccoon Roughs” 


is the title of an intensely interesting article which will be contributed to the Decem- 
ber number by Dr. R. J. Massey. It will be illustrated with some rare pictures of 
General Gordon. The story of the “Raccoon Roughs” is as entertaining as any fic- 
tion, and the part they played in the Civil War was a picturesque and important one. 
Dr. Massey writes from first hand information, and the story of Gordon and his men 
is bound to prove a popular feature of the holiday issue. 
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Old South in American Architecture 


(Continued from Page 22) | 
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SOAP 


been used by them as motifs in the enrichment ‘of -modern houses. Carlyle | 
| House was the pre-Revolutionary home of Lord and Lady Carlyle, so-called | 
out of courtesy. It was built in 1732, and was at one time the hub of fash- 
ionable Virginia society. Here pretty Sallie Fairfax danced with Major 
George Washington, and here General Braddock made his headquarters when 
lhe came to this country from England to conduct military affairs in the Col- 
l onies. On one occasion he called together the Governors of the various Col- 
| onies to discuss with them a general plan of defense against the French and | 
their Indian allies along the Ohio. Major Washington was summoned from Mt. | 
Vernon to give these gentlemen the benefit of his advice, as one experienced 
‘in Indian warfare. 

| His dignified bearing and wise moderation pleased most of his hearers, 
| though General Braddock took issue with him. Later, heedless of Washing- 
We want you to know | ton’s advice, the English general instituted his expedition against Fort Du- 


what a treat you have 
missed by not knowing the | EE ET ee 
delicious, nutritious | 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


And just as soon as we receive your name and 
address (and your grocer’s name, if convenient) 
we are going to send you 


A BOX FREE 


Educator Crackers are made with flour that is 
milled from choicest selections of entire grains, 
ground by old-fashioned millstones. 
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| A LIFEBUOY SOAP protects the hands 


from germs that infect scratches and 
B cuts. It disinfects and heals as well 
| We as cleanses. 


5 At Your 
Cc. Grocers 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Ca 


ath, “A 


A SAN SAATRBAUINSS SA Se 


Ask your grocer for Educator Crackers and you'll be certain 
not to accept a substitute. If your grocer hasn't Educators, 
and won't get them for you, order direct from us. But be 
sure to send to-day for the trial box. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO ae ee — 
239 Tremont Street tee š i 4 aval Se a ee OY Em 
Boston, Mass. Meadow Garden, near Augusta, Ga., the home of George Walton, a signer of the Declaration of In- | 
$; dependence. George Washington was a guest in this house in 1791. It is preserved by the Walton 


Memorial Association. 


quesne where, after a total defeat, he was himself killed at the battle of 
Monongahela. The room in which the Governors met has ever since been 7 
called the “Council Chamber”. It always has been, and is still, a blue room, | PAS 

and though empty, except for dust and cobwebs, a nameless charm and dignity Re eA Ss ial 
clings to it. It is 21 by 16 feet in size. The walls are a dull old turquoise (d : Boy pecia 
with a heavy frieze of white wood-work around the top, and panelings around Pr , O FF er 

| the bottom. - The doors, the windows, the mantel—with its primitive cupboards 
on either side—have been reproduced in many American homes and are con- | Aa Oe kh Pime -is Teaia “j 


| sidered perfect specimens of Colonial detail. j neat osoase uke a; diamond 1i 
beautiful with anything and can be 

P Fy Š | used year after year.. Nothing- adds 

Combination of Wood and Brick 2S Sip Sota bald endian 

By our remarkable “From Ostrich Farm to You” selling plan 


In proof of the statement that every kind of architecture can be -found | . eshich saves the hpotler’s, wholesaler’s'and retailer's profits, 


in Virginia, take Tuckahoe, the famous old home of one branch of the Ran- pee eee eee we eee en aonet to bet wardrobe whei 
dolph family. Here we have a curious combination of wood and brick; a ace coed to $540 Praa ott by Miina packed in a 
gambrel roof—primitive enough to be syre—yet the house has both wings and ar Ero gc my for only $1.95. 
4 > = transcepts combining within itself the principles of a cottage and a palace— Gin GAD; bel dich carting Give; large besuki drooping head: 


the most simple and the most elaborate forms of construction. Bully and aristocratic looking.. In black, white or coldrs. 
You take no chance in ordering of us because we absolutely 


‘ e.. Y Samy rte H Ma eee 
é wipe, 
Winter in Your Home- 

+ sE = = a 
WaS The Living Music Box 
Y (Registered U.S. Patent No. 50853) 
i with his marvelous sweetness and ever-changing melody ¥ 

to which this canary has been especially educated by ¢ 
Us, carries you out of the cold bleak winter into a world 
of song, sunshine and blossoms. 

You cannot imagine the wonderful singing qualities 
of this bird; it sings entirely different from any other 
T M refund- canary, sings by artificial light too. 
Guaranteed $ 5 Oo Oo 

Singers a 
Expressed anywhere in the U.S. 
or Canada, live arrival at express 
office guaranteed. 

Beware of imitators. Cage and 
Bird’s wing inside must be stamped 
with our registered trade mark 
**Living Music Box’’ or not genuine, 

N. Dicrto, Mass., Jan. 6, 1909. 
Iam more than pleased with your “Living 
Music Box.” It is doing everything you ad- 
vertised thatit would do. Itis the sweetest 
singer Lever hoard. I would at go with 
it for $20.00. JOHN BELL, 


Large Illustrated Bird Book and Testimonials free, 
Max Geisler Bird Co., Dept. 5K , Omaha, Neb. 


Keep The Complexion Beautiful 
Nadine Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Oniy ) 


Produces a soft, velv 

appearance so much ad- 
mired, and remains until 
washed off. Purified by 
a new process. Will not 
clog the pores. Harmless 
as water, Prevents return 
of discolorations. White, 
Flesh, Pink, Brunette. 


By leading Toilet Counters 
Or Mail. Price 50 cents 


MONEY BACK if Not Entirely Pleased, 
Prepared by NATIONAL TOILET CO., Paris, Tenn, 


THE 


WASHINGTON W A SHINGTON 


STORY—CALENDAR 
By Wayne Whipple 


Size 9x11 inches: 55 sheets, with 
a Washington Story for every 
week, printed in two colors, bound 
with brass rings, and suspended 


Price $1.00. Send for our illus- 
trated catalogue. 


; G. WILLIS WHIPPLE & CO. 
4 9 t o Jewelers & Silversmiths 


| onel Thomas Mann Randolph, its owner, was the brother of John Randolph 


surrounded by leafless trees, but, like a true mystic, it hides its beauties within. 


by heavy silk cord. Boxed— | 


In its day, Tuckahoe was the seat of a most magnificent hospitality. Col- 


óf Roanoke. His wife, once Gabrielle Harvie, was a famous wit and beauty 
and her horses, equipages, silver, gowns, and other social paraphernalia were 
said to be the most splendid in Virginia. Without, Tuckahoe is gaunt enough, 


igs! iM 


The Home of “Light-Horse Harry” Lee, of Alexandria, Va. A famous old Georgian house with a 
gambrel roof. 


4 
l 


Some of the finest wood carving in America adorns its staircase and the pan- 


eled rooms are admirable examples of Colonial woodwork. 
It is not always the finest house that points the way in architecture. A 
mere cottage, built by unskilled labor, designed by some inept person to meet 


[his personal needs, is often a truer expression than some more elaborate and 


less original abode. Meadow Garden, the home of George Walton, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, and a friend of Washington’s, now Walton 


| Museum at Augusta, may have furnished inspiration to the builder of many 


a modern cottage. Paint the old house up to suit the present style; alter a 
few minor details, add a few more dormer windows and you will have some- 
thing quite acceptable from a modern standpoint, though Meadow Garden 
was built more than a hundred years ago, out of the crudest materials, to 


‘meet the demands of the simplest life, albeit the father of this country—the 


great Washington himself—was once a guest within its walls. 


The West Indian Influence 


A perfect example of simple Georgian style, as adapted to domestic uses, 
is Belvedere on the Cooper River, near Charleston, now used as a country 
club house. It was built about 1800 and clearly shows the influence of the 


guarantee to cheerfully and promptly refund every cent paid 
us if you are not enlirely satisfied. 
Same quality plume 18 inches long, $2.95; 20 inches, $4.50. 
in stock up to $50.00. 
. Beautiful illustrated catalogue FREE on request. Order today. 


OSTRICH PLUME COMPANY 


331 CASWELL BLOCK, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Q FALL MILLINERY 


Direct from the Importers 
at a Saving of 50 Per Cent. 


Write for beautiful catalogue 
h “F”, It's free. The finest 
thing of its kind ever issued. 
BROADWAY MILLINERY CO., INC. 
640 Broadway, New York 


Wedding Invitations 


AND ANNOUNCEMENTS Should be print- 
ed in a neat and precise manner. Type of the 
latest styles should be used. Orders should be 
promptly delivered. Q We are prepared to do all 
of this. Send six cents in stamps for samples. 


P. V. COLLINS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
525 Seventh Street So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ya OGOG 0 3 ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
ww VOTS i = 25 Designs, All Steel. 
« Handsome, cheaper than 

Pe Et | wood,more durable. Special 
TEE ILII | prices to churches and ceme- 

XIN IX ASMA I teries. Don’t buyafenceun- 
XXX XT LDS 2 ou gotonr free catalog. 
A Ie XX MURILX) Eokomo Fence Machine Co. 
SRH RESSE F HS 497 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


Safe, light, handy—can 
becompletely conceal- 
edin palm of hand. Shoots 


w Mount Beautifal Birds 


EE. Be a Taxidermist, Mount your own tro- 
FR Er g phies, such as birds eudanimel: Doo? 
rate your homeor make money moun 

ing for others. Tacidermists hand- 

eomely paid. Success guaranteed oF 

‘ notuition. Book **How to Learn to Mount 

” Birds & Animals”’sent free, Write today. K.W. 

X Sch. of Taxidermy, 1588Elwood Bdg.,Omaha, Neb 
ts ie 2 


YPEWRITERS waxcs 


Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 
tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 
Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 


No. 184 Essex Street SALEM, MASS. | brothers Adam, whose work in connection with the Greek Revival is so well 


eae > r 7 > as a A 5 $15 Up. First class Machines fresh from 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine ‘known. This is particularly true of the interior woodwork, which is delight- 


s Mfrs. Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your 
opportunity. Typewriter Emporium, (Est.1892) 92-94 Lake St.,Chicago 
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| fully retined, breathing of the then newly introduced classicism. In common 
| with most houses of its kind Belvedere has two fronts; the one we see in 


the illustration opens on an uncovered terrace and faces a wonderful old | 
grove of live odks; the other opens on a covered veranda that overlooks the river. | 

Another dignified example of Georgian style is the old Telfair residence | 
of Savannah, now the Telfair Academy of Arts and Science. This was baile 


by an English architect named Jay, who did considerable work in and around 


Savannah. The most notable of his houses was the old Bulloch House, but ’ 3 
‘f į | more of that in a later issue. There’s a 1 Oe 
4 | And now we come to that curious development in connection with Geor- +14 
gian styles—the West Indian influence’ of which Horry House (pronounced ada ptabili ty about 


O-ree), on the corner of Meeting and Tradd Streets, Charleston, is a truly , 

| monumental example. Imagine the veranda removed and we have left a Geor- | Pears Soap. It makes 

- | gian house typical enough and quite as commonplace as most of them; but | . ` . r 

with the veranda what an air of mystery, of tropical romance, and of truly | ` the child enjoy its bath, 

Banish Pain foreign life. The Indian influence came to Charleston and to New Orleans | 

yv ish Siran at about the same time, brought by West Indian emigrants. Its pronounced | helps the mother pre- 
anis ain | feature was the introduction of the double-deck veranda with accompaning 


If jan : | blinds for privacy. Another feature was. the high basement, as represented in serve her com lexion 
f jangled nerves and aching head the old Gibbes House used during the Charleston Exposition as the Woman’s l P ‘ 
and the man of the 


eben stress of shopping or | Building. 
Soci uties, tr . | 
teed Was Built 125 Years Ago : 
MENTHOL ATED Horry House was built about 1785 by the celebrated Mrs. Daniel Horry house finds nothing 
(born Pinckney) of Hampton, a rice plantation on the South Santee River. P 
It was in its day the gathering place of great people. General Francis Marion, | quite so good for sha- 
Mrs. Horry’s neighbor on the Santee, once narrowly escaped capture by the 


British at Hampton, her presence of mind and resolution alone having made ving. 
IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, his escape possible. ” General Horry was a friend and companion of Marion’s, | & 
PURE TIN TUBES and it was he who aided Weems in the compilation of that “Life of General | Have you used Pears’ 
(Contain No Lead) Francis Marion” upon which the latter’s claim to fame chiefly rests. Once, | 


Rub the forehead with this scien- | While visiting Mrs. Horry at the famous old Tradd Street house, Marion made | 

tific combination of Menthol and another of those hairbreadth escapes for which he was famous. Learning of 

V li his presence at Horry House, the British forced an entrance there. ‘The draw- 
aseline, and the head becomes ing-room was on the second floor and, hearing the British soldiers mounting Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 

g p y 
clear. ; Away go dull ache and |the steps, General Marion jumped from the second story window and escaped | J JJ WH_——______ 
neuralgia’s twinging pain. Carry a | @burt and uncaptured. À Baeta Dod 
tube in your shoppingor vanity bag. : $19.5 reat Pad 

You should know the 12 Vaseline prepara- 


a genta” pte ana || THTE TALKING HORSE | 


Our Free Vaseline Book | 


Soap? 


it tells you all about | (Concluded from Page 10) 
Capsi Vaseli i = à 
“aa al koana ca. oe $ |his showcase about an hour ago, took a couple of half hitches around the Ad- 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline | mi i 7 
Mentholated Vaseline Borate Vasilis miral ana ey or io, teeth 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline j Go way: says I. 


“ ‘Sure thing, says Cap. ‘Come upstairs and have a look.’ 
It tells you what each preparation is speci- “We went up and did so. The place was a wreck; the horse was the 
oe kapl relies a it should be | deadest I ever saw and the constrictor was still twined about him. 
: 5 “Why, the snake’s passed out, too, says I. 
Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY “Cap. folds his m: meekly across his breast in a resigned sort of way. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. “Yes? says he; ‘he, too, was killed in the dreadful struggle. He must 
Troprietors of Every ‘‘Vaseline’’? Product have went straight for the Admiral as soon as he got loose. The handler was 
40 State St., New York down in the office, alone, when the uproar started; he came jumping upstairs 
London Office six steps to the jump and when he sees Mardo putting in that bunch of body 
~ 42 Holborn Viaduct holds on his intelligent charge,@why, he took a hand. The result was a dead 
w snake for me and a crippled wing for him. When I got here, Doc Forbes was 
tying him up, Cap. goes on rather sorrowful like; ‘and when I sees what’s 
happened, I know that Pm a ruined man. So I *phoned for the police and 
= — ——__————-- | reporters to come down and view my finish.’ 
2 “From the way he talked I expected to see him carted home before the 
hour was up; but he wasn’t. As soon as the newspaper fellows cleared out 
with all the facts of the case in their note books, Cap. sends for a fellow and 
puts him right to work fixing up the horse and snake so’s they'll keep, and 
then lays them out. 

“Next morning the newspapers slopped over with scare headlines telling 
of the battle. According to their way of looking at it, the struggles in the 
arena of old Rome were scared to death in comparison, and modern times did 
not come anywhere near showing a parallel of the combat between the terrible 
constrictor and the horse with the human voice. The result of this was that 
when the time came to open the doors at noon, we had to have a squad of 
police to keep the mob from blocking traffic for squares around, Cap. had 
changed and doubled the size of his ads. over night. 

“The horse was done up in a big black coffin covered with flowers; and 
the lid—with his name, age and wonderful accomplishment engraved upon a 
plate—stood beside him. The remains of Mighty Mardo, stuffed with baled 
hay and excelsior, were embracing the dead Admiral with monster coils; and 
the crowds came, gazed, and marveled; then they went forth to tell their 
friends that they might come and doé¢likewise. i 

“For weeks the coin came into the box like a Spring freshet in the hill | 
country, and Cap. must have kept the bank working after hours; at any rate, 
he sat around and smoked with a smile so angelic, that, to look at him, one 


wondered how he could wear it and not drift away into the ethereal blue.. It | [is Nature’s preparation for Winter. Women, of refine- |i] 
° : *7): : $ t requirements o e season 

was a good month before the thing lost its thrilling power, and when it stopped, | |f an ‘he theif coniplexions Sooo, soft and velvet 

Cap. had planted the fake that boosted him into the company he now keeps by using Lablache, the greatest of all beautifiers. Tti 


F x s è t me the eff oe: 
and set him to handling voices that cost thousands of simoleons an hour. erg tory pied bent Te othe = p 


“When all was over, I found time to take the husky with the damaged toilet necessity in every boudoir. £ 
fin out and throw a few drinks into him. Then he told me the whole story. I| Refuse substitutes. They may bef? 
ON CANARIES “©The old man didn’t think you could do the thing justice if you were wise,’ 


bi ir 
Do you know howeanaries are trained says he, ‘so he kept you out. This aint the horse the fellow offered to sell 
in Germany to reproduce the tones of a i, 


violin, flute and bell chimes; to out-sing | | him, at all. He bought it at a bazar for ten dollars, the day before I brought || BEN LEW C0., French „Perfumers, 


SY 3nd outrtrill he world's greatest operatic 1 | i+ around, When you went out for lunch Cap. he comes in. We done for the | }j] 125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ab Py fier kpala plug in a minute, and as Mighty Mardo was all but gone, on account of his 


tive. Te also tells how we ship tbese | {rat diet, we finished him, too. Then we wrecked the place up some, took a 
nrg pee ip ogee ay 4 Mexico, and | | couple of turns about the horse with Mardo, called in Doc. Forbes, who stood 
ganie ae ee oe toot amie cheer [1 OOD the fictitious fracture, and then rung in the show.’ 

pockets anar to pnt see ae “Yes,” observed Bat, thoughtfully, after a pause, “I’ve made up my mind 

as Write for the book to-day. Itis free and that H. Wellington Sheldon is a wise plug. 
-~ gation, 


CUGLEY & MULLEN, 1225 MARKET ST., PHILA, Largest Pet Shop in the World } B | 


Wedding ‘The Spinal Cord other Chester Story 


Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Bishop $3% Quality and Style 


We sell this beautiful, $40.00 Genuine all-brass Bed, 
Colonial Style, Direct to you for $19.50. 


We ship it On Approval and P; y Freight to all 
points east of Mississippi River and north of Tennes- 


$60.00. Our tremendous output and quick cash 
Direct from the ‘“World’s Furniture Center” make 
our low prices possible. 

If you don’t find this Bed superior to beds sold elsewhere 
at double our prices, send it back at our expense and we will 
refund your money. Full size double bed, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 
by 6 ft. 4in. Jong,with heavy Two Inch continuous Pil- 
lars, Either Bright or “Satin” finish—both guaran- 
teed for 10 years. With 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 
you may furnish your home throughout at once or 
gradually, from time to time, being sure of artistic 
and harmonious results. . -5 

For many years thousands of discriminating buyers 
have traveled far to our show rooms in Grand Rapids 
to save money and get home-furnishing suggestions, 
For the benefit of those who cannot come, we havé 
issued our handsome and instructive Portfolio of 186 
pages. Itcontains colored plates of artistically fur- 
nished rooms in “period” and modern styles. Shows 
correct shades of popular Grand Rapids finishes. 
Illustrates and describes over one thousand styles of 
dependable furniture. 

We will send this elaborate book, postage paid, if you 
will enclose 25 eents to show your interest. The 26 


Buying, send it back and we will refund your money 
and the you pay in returning it to us. 

Write for the book now and get the benefit of high 
quality at Direct prices. 
References: Any Grand Rapids Bank. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
42-50 Ionia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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iG If not obtainable at your 
My druggists a large, full-size $ 
@i bottle will be sent, express 
paid, anywhere in the U.S. 
on receipt of One Dollar. 

MRS. S. A. ALLEN 
35 Barclay Street, NewYork 
Dep’t G. 


Printed in the latest styles ask enka E be > he 

S z at reasonable, prices, A young teacher whose efforts : incu ae elementary anatomy had been | There are few short story writers in America 

tationery prompt delivery guar- unusually discouraging at last asked in despair: Aggie Menge Ping ox « faculty of seei 
CORET ee eee “Well, I wonder if any boy here can tell me what the spinal cord really is?” Chester has that faculty well developed, and 
stam e $ ‘ p “Pak that is the reason his stories are so entertaining. 
cards. She was met by a row of blank and irresponsive faces, till nally one He knows how to depict the simple, human side 
P. V. Collins Publishing Company j 3 i of ordinary, every day mortals. In ihe Decem- 
ERE Scouuth St. So, Mina — : A small voice piped up in great excitement: ber number we are going to publish another of 


Mr. Chester’s remarkable stories. It is called 

The Pride of Hattie Rugg,’’ and those_who 
read his ‘‘In Poodles’ Paradise’’ in the Octo- 
ber issue may well be prepared for a royal treat. 


; “The spinal cord is what runs through you. Your head sits on one te 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine | and you sit on the other.”—Rochester Herald, | 


The Stunning Coat 


here displayed is typical of the excep- 
tional values shown in The Book of a 
Thousand Fashions, our style encyclo- 
pedia, which should be in the hands of 
every reader of this magazine. Your 
copy awaits you. You can secure it 
to-day. Simply mail your request. A 
postal ts suficient. 
+ Well known fashion writers such as 
Mrs. Garland” and “May Manton” 
have contributed to make this book one 
of genuine interest to every woman. 
Write for it to-day—Now. Men- 
tion number 244. 


W22, Stunning 54 inch “Dagobert” Plaited 
Coat Model—All wool broadcloth lined throughout 
with guaranteed satin. Inlaid velvet collar. 
Smart shaped lapels and beautifully tailored shoul- 
der strapping. Handsomely plaited at bottom. 
braid ball ornaments. Back trim- 


Real Value $20.00. 


PHILIPSBORN 
The Outer Garment House 


197-199 East Adams Street, Chicago 


Madam, let your 
underwear this 
winter be 


VELLASTIC— 


your children’s 


UNITEE 


They're winter- 
proof and 
guaranteed. 


You'll enjoy the great 
comfort feature of Vellastic— its soft 
velvety fleece lining—and_ there's freedom 
absolute in every movement, without chafing or binding 

use the outer fabric is elastic ribbed. It's an ideal 
weight for women, snug fitting, and you'll find longer 
wearing than any you ever wore before. 


Two piece garments 50c.each. Union suits $1.00. 
Unitee Union Suit is the most practical, and convenient 


undergarment yet designed for Boys and Girls. It gives 
seers: warmth, protection, and wears like buckskin, 

ttons, shoulder straps and tapes are attached to support 
other clothing. 


Sizes 1 to 16 years, 50c. to 75c: per suit. 
Vellastic and Unitee Underwear are 


guaranteed against ripping, wearing, 
tearing. or shrinking for one full sea- 
son. Brand new garments are fur- 
nished free (by the factory only, not 

ough dealers) if either fail to live 
up to this guarantee. At all dealers. 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N.Y. 
(Largest underwear makers in 
the world.) 


JSriends one for X-mas. 
9 Spools Silk Free 


writes: ** 


A without 


Senson’s greatest special, =- =- = $12.50, i 


Sewing Cabinet 
Spool Holder and Pin Cushion 


Indispensable adjunct to every 
woman's sewing-room. Handy 
and serviceable, it has distinct 
usefulness, while as an ornament 
to a room it combines fine lines 
and pleasing design. Finest Ma- 
hogany finish, Mission style. 
Contains rack for 18 spools of 
silk, drawer and pin cushion, 
Size just right—7¢ in. high, 444 
in. sq. Send for this useful 
tittle cabinet to-day. You will 
want to give cach of your lady 


If you order at once we will 
Send with your cabinet, 9 spools 
- best silk—enough to last you 
several months. Price, neatly 
boxed, prepaid, $2. Antique 
Co., Dept. W, Lebanon, Pa. 


One enthusiastic purchaser 
I would not be 
your cabinet tf it cost $5.00." 
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Grandpa Greer 


Verse and Picture by R. J. DEAN 


“Jump down, sir, from that table!” loudly shouted Grandpa Greer, 

As, with a vigorous twist, he pulled the little fellow’s ear. 

“Is ‘jump’ the word?” the Zotwots asked, as they slooched into view. 

“If ‘jump’ is what amuses you, we’ll help you do a few!” 

Then, hastily, dear Grandpa leaped—through hoops and over chairs— 
And—with surprising nimbleness—ran and hid up-stairs. 

Whereupon the Zotwots slithered out of sight: they knew that Grandpa had 
Become convinced that children are really never bad. 


Pew: 


Now the Jay-fowl never does forget 
The things the Zotwots do, 

For the Jay-fowl is the Zotwots’ pet, 
And the Zotwots know it, too! 


Most Beautiful Street 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I have been looking for a letter 
from some Cleveland cousin, but I 
fail to find one. Maybe this will get 
them started. I enjoy the letters very 
much. 

I am nearly fourteen years old, and 
am in the Seventh grade of Our Lady 
of Lourdes Academy. Our class col- 
ors are blue and gold. Do you want 
to know something of our grand city? 
The last census claims 600,000 popu- 
lation. Cleveland has many beautiful 
parks and drives, Euclid Avenue be- 
ing known as the most beautiful street 
in the world. The city has a beautiful 
monument erected to the memory of 
President James A. Garfield. We 
have many fine schools and colleges. 

My pets are a Scotch collie dog 
named “Laddie”, and a beautiful 
horse named “Babe”. I have had some 
interesting letters from our cousins 
and enjoy them. I would like to ex- 
change letters or postals with any 
cousin. 

RUTH GENEVIEVE COLLINS. 

3137 West Fourteenth Street. 


Has a Crop of Cotton 

Tomberlin, Ark.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little boy eleven years 
old, and I go to a public school. We 
have four teachers. Their names are 
Professor George W. Clark, Miss 
Jewet Emerson, Miss Nina Crutcher 
and Miss Beulah Portis. Miss Jewet 
| Emerson is my teacher. 
| I enjoy reading the letters from the 
children in your Magazine. I live in 
the country. I like country life better 


Letters from the Children 


than town life. We raise cotton, corn, 
hay, oats, millet and different kinds 
of grasses in the country. I have a 
crop. There are about seven and a 
half acres of land in it. I am going 
to raise all of it in cotton. My papa 
is a farmer. He takes your Maga- 
zine. 

I have three sisters and two broth- 
ers. Their names are Agnes, Edna, 
Gertrude, Frank and Walter. My 
little brother helps run the pigs off 
of the oats. *He is always doing some- 
thing around the house. We little 
boys play baseball. 

My little brother has a pet pig. I 
have read your stories about the ani- 
mals and I like them very much. As 
I live in the country, I see a great 
many rabbits. I like to watch them 
run and hide in the bush. Please 
keep on writing stories in your Mag- 
azine for us to read, for I like them 
very much. There are about a hun- 
dred or more pupils coming to our 
school. I used to have a pet dog, but 
he died. Whenever I would go rabbit 
hunting he would go with me and 
track a rabbit. He would keep on 
until he caught it. I am in the Fifth 
grade. I hope my letter wont reach 
the waste-basket. 

Witus Y. CHANEY. 


Crosses Bay on a Bridge 

Seymour, Miss.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little girl nine years old. 
I live in the country just over the bay 
from Biloxi. The bay is two-thirds 
of a mile wide. We cross on a wooden 
bridge when we go to the city. Biloxi 
is a city of 10,000 inhabitants, beauti- 


fully situated on Mississippi Sound. 
The native population is a mixture of 
French and Spanish. They call them- 
selves Creoles. Biloxi is a Winter re- 
sort for Southern people. The beach 
from Biloxi to Gulfport is lined with 
beautiful homes. There are several 
large factories that can oysters and 
shrimps. The bay is a beautiful sight 
when the fishing schooners are in. 

I like to live on a farm. We have 
pecans, oranges, grape-fruit, Japan 
persimmons, figs, pears, grapes, 
horses, Jersey cattle, sheep and poul- 
try. The cows and calves are all my 
pets. Every day I put my arms 
around their necks and love them. I 
have two pets—a lamb and a duck. 
The lamb will play “Hide-and-Seek” 
with me in the orange grove. My 
duck is like a bad boy. When he takes 
a notion to go swimming I can’t do 
a thing with him. Our school opened 
in October. I am in the Fourth 
grade. I have a little sister five years 
old who will go to school this Winter. 
My papa takes several magazines, but 
I like Uncrte Remvs’s better than all 
the others. 

FLORENCE Louise SMITH. 


Brother Got Lost at Fair 


Athens, Tex.—Dear Uncle Remus 
and Cousins: I thought I would write 
you a letter. We live about six.miles 
from Athens, the county-seat of Hen- 
derson County. There was a County 
Fair at Athens yesterday. They had 
a fine exhibit. I spent the day there 
and had a good time. My little 
brother got lost and I sure was scared. 
We found himin the wagon—asleep! 
I will tell the cousins about a negro 
baptising I attended one morning. The 
people gathered at the water about 
four o’clock, the white people on one 
side and the negroes on the other. 
After they were all seated, the sing- 
ing began. I couldn’t understand a 
word of the songs. After the preach- 
er had delivered a short sermon—he 
sounded as if he were singing it—the 
baptising came off. They baptised 
fifteen. They were from seven to 
seventeen years old. It was all very 
interesting. Well, as my letter is 
long, I will close by asking for a post- 
card and letter party. I will answer 
all I can. PEARL CLARK. 

R. F. D. No. 5, Box 72. 


Loves To Go to School 


Springfield, S. C—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: My brother takes Uncre Re- 
muss Home MaGazine, and I love to 
read it, but I am more interested in 
the Children’s Department. 

I am a country girl. I live two 
and one-half miles from the town of 
Sally and five miles from Springfield. 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER 


ME 


Buy poe Dress Coad 
Direct from the Mill 
and Save the Dealer’s Profit 


Send for these Free Samples of 
Polarized Fabrics 


If you haven’t taken advantage of our offer 
made month after month to send you free sam- 
ples of Polarized Fabrics, do it today and you 
will learn why it is short sighted policy at 

to buy dress goods at the stores when you can 
buy them for less money from the makers direct. 
Your range of choice at your local stores is so 
extremely limited. And you are paying a great 
deal more than you should for what you get. 


You will learn how to get material for two dresses for 
little more money than you pay to the stores for one— 
materials prettier in design, colors and pattern, 
more washable, more serviceable too. 
You will find that you cannot but prefer this new 
home way of shopping with the absolute satisfaction it 
guarantees, and the far greater than store range of choice 
it gives. You save money and have at your command 
every material in every pattern and color made by 
one of the largest mills in the country. 
Thousands of women have taken advantage of our offer 
of free samples of riz! abrics in past few 
months, and they have discovered the economy and 
satisfaction of making purchases direct from the factory. 
Be sure you get your free samples without further delay. 
Write the post card and mail it right NOW—before you 
forget it. . ; 
Polarized Fabrics are sold direct from the mill to 
you at the same prices that other mills sell to the 
stores. If you’re not pleased with goods sent you, 
you may return same at our expense and get your 
money back. We prepay all delivery charges. 
And, remember, we guarantee all Polarized Fabric 
colors to be absolutely fast. No store can give you this 
guarantee. 


You may have free samples of Polarized Fabrics in 
Pongees, Spun Silk, Shadow Stripe P. Popli 


‘ongee, 
. Belfast Repp, Negligee Shirtings, White Fancies, Dott 


Swiss, Poflax Lawn, Storm Suitings, Rajah Cloth, and 
all other popular dress goods, The materials for Theatre 
and Evening Coats are exceptionally pretty. 

All Polarized Fabrics are washable and therefore make 
very desirable school dresses for children. 

State on your post card the kind and colors of material 
you wish. e'll send you full width samples free, also 
shade book showing shades in stock. Don't delay— 
mail your post card NOW. 


POLARIZED FABRICS CO. 


BOX 46N >- = TAUNTON, MASS, 


| gone to a Sunday picnic to-day, and Mama is in the kitchen. 


An “Uncle Remus” Letter 


Dear Billy and Tommy: We are having great times here. 


She calls it 
“watching” the dinner, but other people not so choice in their language would 
call it cooking. I don’t suppose a man who was hanged would feel any better 
because the newspapers said he had been “suspended”. l 


And then, on top of that (as the negroes say) there is a sculptor, a Mr. | 


Okaberg, making a bust of me. You may say that I am on a bust. He comes 
out every afternoon except Sunday, and I pose for him while he makes a clay 
model of my face and head. The sculptor is a Swede, and is not at home in 
the pronunciation of our language, consequently he will be able to catch on 
my face that “pleasant expression” which photographers demand and never get. 


Mama has had some new paper put on the walls of the vestibule and sit- | 


ting-room, and she is feeling very happy. She seems really to enjoy that sort 
of thing, and if I were able I’d have new paper and new carpets every week. 
The vestibule is red, so it may now be said that not only the head of the house, 
but the house itself, is red-headed. 

A certain young friend of ours lost his job through gambling and drinking. 
This is a pity; but it shows that a fond parent may be too fond. I was just 


fond enough of your brothers to larrup ’em, and now they are fond enough | 
I wrote some 


of me to be decent. I am not writing any editorials to-day. 
yesterday that were crowded out, and they'll either have to put ‘em in to- 
morrow or leave ’em out. I don’t care which. 

Oh, yes; Mama has new portieres in the hall—if I spell ’em right—and she’s 
had various new fixin’s put in. 
after awhile; or at least to look like we could live there if we wanted to. We 
expect Mrs. Young and Mrs. Abernathy to be duly impressed when they plunge 
headforemost into our splendid mansion, and I hope before long all our 
neighbors may see and feel our store-made magnificence. It’s a very good 
thing Im your pa, otherwise you wouldn’t have a red-headed house to come 
to when you knock off for Christmas—one month from now. 

There’s some piece of news I had stored up in my mind to write you, but 

can’t dig it out, and the fact that I can’t worries me no little, It seems to be 
important, and yet if it were important I’d remember it; and so the thought 
of it gallops up and down in my head and makes a bigger fuss than the news 
would—but it is something; something about your charming sex; some- 
thing you’d smile to hear; something you’d gloat over; but it hides from me, 
and I can’t get hold of it. 
Of course, you'll bring Burdeene home Christmas, but what about Lump- 
kin? Wouldn’t she like to spend Christmas in Atlanta, or would she rather 
go home? I think she might come up, just for fun. I’m writing with my old 
pen, which was sent to New York to be repointed. She writes from fifteen 
to twenty words to the line, and by the time you get through this letter you'll 
say it is a long one. The truth is, everything is going on here just as it would 
if both of you were on the spot. Perhaps the roses are suffering some from 
neglect, but they make no complaint, and the blue jays ery out as loudly 
as ever. 

We have had so much house cleaning recently that it is too nice to be lived 
in, but we can’t help ourselves. We are obliged to live in it or camp out next 
door to the street: but this would be an invitation to burglars, and so Mama 
prefers to sleep in the mansion—though, really, the dust and dirt are horrible. 
Nobody knows where they come from. Chloe carries out seven barrelsful every 
Friday, and Mama sweeps out seven barrelsful every Saturday. 

I suppose this is the way to enjoy life, but as for me, I’d prefer to live 
in a house that didn’t have to be swept out but once every fourteen years. 

My regards to the sisters, and love to all the girls you know. ^` 

Your affectionate DADDY. 


How many of the cousins like city life 


Enjoyed “Aunt Peggy” Story 
better than the country? I don’t think 


Lizzie has | 


We'll begin to look like we live on Peachtree | 


The LANDON SCHOOL 


The Next Time You Need Milk 
in Cooking, try 


BORDEN’S 


PEERLESS 
BRAND EVAPORATED 


MILK 


(Unsweetened) 


, m o 


E 5 1 part Peerless Milk 


===), to 3 parts water, or 


DKS any degree of rich- 

p LLA ness you may desire. 

The result will 
e 


Convenience, Economy and Richness 


are good reasons for trying it. 


please you. 


BORDEN'S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Est. 1857 “Leaders of Quality” New York 


COPY THIS SKETCH! 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week as illustrator or cartòonist. My prac- 
e` tical system of personal individual lessons 
by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 


, and magazines qualifies me to t 


ings showing possibilities for YOU. 


1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Have you noticed Mr. Landon's work in Uncle Remus's 
Home Magazine ? 


years’ successful work for newspapers 
h you, 

d me your sketch of President Taft 
with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 
test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 


OF ILLUSTRATING 
and CARTOONING 


I would like to live in the city, al- 
though I have never had any experi- 
ence of city life, 

I have three brothers and three sis- 
ters. My mother and father are dead. 
I haven’t any pets except the hoe 
handle and the cotton sack. Why 
don’t some of the cousins take sub- 
jects? I’m afraid I couldn’t do one 
justice. 

I dearly love to go to school, but 
have been but very little. I am in the 
Seventh grade. I live two miles from 
the school house. We have nice play- 
grounds, a very comfortable building 
and a good teacher. I study arith- 
metic, grammar, spelling, geography 
and civil government. Grammar is 
my favorite study. 

We live two miles from the nearest 
church, of which I am a member. I 
enjoy going to church very much, but 
don’t get to go often. We are hav- 
ing some very dry weather now, but 
I hope it wont last much longer. Fall 
is my favorite season. I will describe 
myself: I have black hair, black eyes, 
fair complexion, and weigh about 120 
pounds. i 

I will close for fear of that horrid 
old waste-basket—about where my let- 
ter will land. Would like to exchange 
post cards with some of the cousins. 
Erra L, JOHNSON. 
R. F. D. No. 2. 


Caledonia, Mich.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little girl eleven years old, 
I live in the country and go to school, 
I am in the Eighth grade, My teach- 
er’s name is Mr. Samuel J. Hanna. I 
have four sisters, two of whom are 
married. Their names are Blanche, 
Ethel, Charity and Eulalia. Ethel and 
Eulalie are living in Alabama. I like 
Uncie Remus’s Home MaGazine very 
much. I like to read the interesting 
stories which are in it. 

“Aunt Peggy: Lady” was very en- 
tertaining and I think it gives us a 
clear idea of how some of the negroes 
felt about that cruel war. I have only 


„one pet at present, and that is a cat 


named “Nigger-Nemo”. He is very 
black all over. I had a little white 
kitten last Summer. Its name was 
“Talcum”. It was a beautiful and in- 
telligent little thing and I had a great 
deal of fun with it when it was alive. 
Eunice V. Rice. 
R. F. D. No. 57, Box 71. 


Can Harness the Horse 


Modoc, Ind.—Dear Uncle Remus: I 
am a little boy eleven years old. I live 
in the country about a mile from town, 
where I go to school and Sunday 
school. I can harness a horse and 
hitch it up. I have been reading the 
letters in your Magazine and I like 
them fine. Paur Bear. 


Prize Winners for November 


The following are the prize-winning letter writers for the month: 
Rurun Genevieve CoLLINsS, 3137 West Fourteenth Street, Cleveland, O. 
Wuus Y. Cuaney, Tomberlin, Ark. 

Frorence Lovise Smiru, Seymour, Miss. 


Peart Crank, R. F. D. 5, Box 72, Athens, Tex. 


Erra L. Jounson, R. F. D. No. 2, Springfield, S. C. 
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[BEST FOR BABIES. 
If your baby keeps puny | 


and thin, something is | 
the matter. $ 


Most likely it’s his diet. 
In such cases, mothers 
who have changed the 
baby’s diet to NESTLE’S 


FOOD have noticed a 
beneficial change. 


NESTLE’S makes the firm 
flesh you notice in nursed 
children. | 


Just add water and boil. ° 


We have a new book on À 
Infant Hygiene which we „° 4° | 
will send with trial e£ | 


package (enough ae tS | 
for 12 feedings) gs © S < E 
free on request, SLF 

Mail this EEA E 


coupon 


TEACHES CHILDREN 
TO TELL TIME 


A Genuine Novelty 
Real clock - dial 
with movable 
hands appears 
through hole on 
each page;catchy 
verses; clever, 
full-page colored 
pictures. En- 
dorsed by kinder- 
garten teachers, 


Timothyss 
Trims 
Clock 


- Book 


5s 


75 cents, (Pat. Ap. for—copyrighted) 


TEACHES BOYS 
TO SAVE 


Something Really 
New—Book con- 
tains genuine 
steel bank. Large 
enough for many 
dimes and pen- 
nies. The bank 
5 : eee yma 

a ole in eac e. 
75 cents, (Pat. Ap. for—copyrighted) Clever verses. 
Attractively colored, full-page pictures. Leading 
banker calls it “4 Great Educator for Children 


KIDBOOK Sent prepaid on receipt of price, if 


your book-dealer cannot supply you. 

Publishers of “REL Curtis Advertising Co, 
zshers o. 00. series, and other j z 

books, Detroit, Mich. Juvenile 


BOYS 


Here is a Christ- 
mas Gift, Our 


Automatic 
Cap Pistol rit So" 


With One Loading. 60 loud reports in 5 seconds, if 
you wish. Roll of caps containing 50 shots is placed 
in ine and magazine door is then closed. This makes 


s, 
y, 


postal order or currency to 


PITTSBURG CAP PISTOL CO. 


1739 LIBERTY AVE., DEPT. D, PITTSBURG, PA. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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Good Again for 
Months More Wear 


Wrap up that soiled suit or skirt, 
address it to Footers and leave it at the 
nearest express office. That's all you need 
to do to have it cleaned and freshened up, 
so it is good for months of further wear. 


The greatest and best, most sanitary and 
complete cleaning and dyeing establish- 
ment in America is 


Footer’s 
Dye Works 


Do not hesitate to send any fabric, no matter how delicate, for our 
textile experts are careful and endeavor to undertake no work that they 
are not reasonably confident can be done successfully. 


That's why so many people prominent in the society of Washington, 
New York, Pittsburg and Baltimore send us their valuable gowns, street cos- 
fumes, furs, fine laces and lingerie to be scientifically cleaned and renewed. 


If it’s in the fabric, we’ll restore it 


Write name and address on the package. 
submitted before proceeding with the work, if desired. Express allowed 
on all orders of $5.00 and over. Send for free book — “' Possibilities of 
Cleaning and Dyeing ’’—describing our methods and giving prices. 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS, Dept. E, Cumberland, Md. 
NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE: 1495 Broadway 


(Times Square) 


Prices for cleaning and dyeing 


nsMAGAZIN ES free freer 


A GREAT 
PROFIT SHARING 
PLAN 


Manufacturers of the standard 
household: products (listed below) 
are returning over $4,000,000 
every year to their customers, in 
the form of Library Slips. 

A Library Slip, is contained in 
every package and represents five 
per cent. of the price of the article 
purchased. Five për cent is worth 
saving, isn’t it P 

Library Slips are exchangeable 
for Magazines and Books, the 
best published—“Save your money 
and use Library Slips.” Cut this 
list out when- you go shopping 
to-morrow, and use it. 

Armour's *“VERIBEST Brands as follows 
Potk md Beans eet—Tripe—Stited Dried Beet 


Coroed Beef Hash Corned Beef—Roast Bec!—Brisker 
x Tongoe={Lunch 1 


Send Two Cent Stamp 


e—Vienna Sausage 
Meats — Hamburger > a 2 
cis Tamale Hou, Tamale For Complete. Catalog 
Chile Con. Carne Potted and Deviled Ham and 
v sted Beci—Potted and Deviled Chicken 
smb’s Tongue — Boned 
Liaf—Beet Loat—Chick 


Pabst Extract, The “Bex Tonic 
Mennen's Talcum“ Powder 
My Wife's Salad Dressing 
None Suth Mince Meat 


Beardsley's Shredded Codfish 


Sjabastine, The Sanitary Wall Coating 2 
Beardsley'’s Stat Boneless Herring 


Armour's Potted and Deviled Meats 
\cmour's Star Sliced Bacon Calamet Baking Powder ‘Best by Test” 
Armour's Extract of Beef Dunham's Origio ed Cocoanut 
e's Soluble. Beef å Fotce, K . HO Oatmeal, and all 
ur's Luncheon Beef H-O Prod 
Lye (Disinfectant) German-American Coffees and Teas 
Banner Chloride ol- Lime Golden Egg Macaroni, Noodles, Spaghetti, 
Bannet Dry Ammonia ete. 
Bensdorp's (Royal. Datch) Cocoa Heide’s Licorice Pastilles, and Jujubes 
Beardsley’s Acme Peano Butter Jell-Ov Ice: Cream. Powder 


Pompeian Massage Cream 
Pro-phy:lacti¢ Tooth Brushes 
Pummio (a Glycerine Pumice Soap) 
Scrub-E-Z (Scouring Soap) 
Sunny Monday Lavodry Soap 
3-in-One Oil- (100 Household Uses) 


Send All Letters and Library Slips to 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK COMPANY 


M6 WEST ITH STREET. NEW YORK CIT 
if YOUR DEALER OES 1S CARRY LIBRARY SLIP pho Sa ae ASK MIM TO. 


OPEN 


HEY were having tea E on d uc t e d b y 
í in the library after 
their automobile ride. 
From behind one of the silk cushions of the divan the young matron drew out 
a dingy, battered book. 

“See this?” she said to her friend. “You asked me why I didn’t have 
Harvey with us in our ride; well, this old book is the reason. Harvey’s school 
reports show how backward he is in mathematics. He despises it, I do be- 
lieve, and of course it is the most essential study of all. So Saturdays I send 
him for several hours into the library to work over some of his problems, and 
this afternoon I found his arithmetic and pad and pencil on the table, and he 
down flat on the rug, so absorbed in this book that he didn’t know I was near 
him. I sent him to his room for the rest of the day. The book is no good 
some old out-of-date thing.” 

“Let me see it,” requested the friend, holding out her hand. “Oh, the 
dear old book! It’s ‘Cook’s Voyages Around the World’. How it brings back 
the golden joys of other days when I delighted in it as much as did ill- 
fated Miss Landon, who says, in a poem to her brother: 


“Twas a bright October evening, with sunset in the trees, 

When you brought home his voyages who found the fair South Seas. 
For weeks he was our idol; we sailed with him at sea 

And the pond among the lilies— 


“T’ve forgotten the rest, but I haven’t forgotten the book—and its charm; 
and I don’t blame Harvey 

“How can you say sot Don’t let him suspect that you take his part. We 
want to make him practic al—his father intends to take him into the mercantile 
business with him when he is grown, and we fear he is inclined to be visionary. 
Professor Schultz says there is nothing like mathematics for clipping the wings 
of the imagination.” 

“A fig for that dry-as-dust old professor! Who wants to clip the wings 
of imagination—that glorious, C God-given attribute?” 

“But it is a drawback to business success.” 

“A drawback! There can be no success—no progress without the imagi- 
nation. It is the pillar of fire going before plodding reason and industry to 
show them the way. It has foreshadowed and inspired every discovery, every 
invention. Where would be the world’s boasted progress without her gifted 
ones—her dreamers, as they are called while they are trying to realize the great 
ideas born of their imagination. The discoverers of new realms and new 
sciences were dreamers all. They were called cranks until their dreams proved 
true. The steam vessel, the airship are materializations of the 
jected by the imagination on the screen of thought. 

“The business world would stagnate if its current were not dipped into 
now and then by the wing of imagination. A man cannot be great as a mer- 
chant, as a railroad projector, as a statesman, as a lawyer, as a surgeon, as a 
|farmer, as a detective even, unless he possess imagination. 
evolved through imagination. Alone with the stars and the 
Abraham formed his conception of the One, Eternal God. 
imagination, Dora; educate it, elevate it, but don’t clip it. It may help him 
to find new worlds, spiritual or intellectual. His make-up may not enable him 
to become a good merchant like his father, but it will enable him to be 
| thing else, and it’s up to you, as the boys say, to find out what that something 
is. Education is an individual problem, not a general one. Every boy is a 
| special riddle, and his mother is the one who can best solve him.” 
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Married Women in Society 


T is a wonder to me that Eleanor Marshall is not talked about. At every 
social gathering she has a circle of young people about her, most of them 
men. She is so often chosen as chaperon that I asked one girl why it was, 
i she said it was because Mrs. Marshall’s popularity with the 
secured their attention to the girls under her charge. Yet the girls are not 
envious of her; they are among her warmest admirers. I’ve never heard a 
word of scandal about her, and her husband isn’t the least bit jealous. She’s 
lively and gay-spirited, too, and yet— 

“And yet,” interposed her friend, “there is that in Eleanor’s manner that 
lifts her above gossip—an atmosphere of unconscious purity, a gentle 
that forbids too close approach. She is one married woman who can have men 
friends. Not intimate friends; you understand. I don’t think a married woman 
should have any intimate man friend but her husband, or a very near relative; 
but there are pleasant and helpful friendships of a merely social kind, and for 
these the married woman should be eminently fitted. Her position as a matron 
gives her a freedom of speech and manner, which, when tempered by modesty, 
is extremely winning. She can enter with sympathy into the aspirations and 
| feelings of men without laying herself open to the suspicion of angling for pro- 
| posals. She can be witty, arch and frank without fear of being taxed with 
showing off to possible bidders in the matrimonial mart. 
in her company. They do not feel called upon to evolve small talk. They 
may be natural and rational. She talks with them of things that belong to 
their world of business, politics, progress. 

“Marriage has widened her experiences and gives her deeper insight into 
men’s natures. Young men feel this instinctively and find themselves confiding 
in her and being helped through her womanly intuitions. It is in the power 
of the high-souled, sympathetic young matron to elevate young men’s and 
| women’s ideas concerning marriage and domestic life. 
| “She destroys this prospect of ennobling influence, at once and forever, the 
moment she stoops to flirtation. She turns the loyal adherence of her girl 
| friends into bitterness of rivalry and distrust. She barters the frank homage 
of her male admirers for the shallow, feverish, half-contemptuous adulation of 
the flirt—a barren waste of emotion that can have no honest end and produces 
no true gratification.” 
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HERE is pathos underlying Margaret Richard’s sketch, “A Dream of 
Great Things”. It is sad to build a lofty scaffolding for one’s house of 

life and then live in the cellar. We have progressed materially in a marvelous 
way, yet we are characterized “a discontented nation”. Is it not because 
we lose sight of the sources of sweet content? We feed our material self and 
let our spiritual being starve. We do not cultivate such ideals as would lead 
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Household Bills Paid 


HOUSE 


MARY E. BRYAN us to find refreshment and 


comfort in beauty—the 

beauty of Nature all about | 
us—the beauty of sentiment and serene thought. Last week, on meeting a 
friend, I was sorry to see how worn and tired she looked. 

“I have had no recreation this Summer,” she sighed. “Just humdrum 
house work and worry over the children all the time.” 

“Why did you not take the holiday in the mountains that you planned?” 
I asked. 

“Because I used the money for it to buy new parlor furniture,” she replied. 

I had not noticed that the furniture was new; the old had seemed good 
enough. And my mistaken friend, for the sake of some unneeded pieces of new 
furniture, had neglected to refurnish her body and spirit with-the much-needed 
health, refreshment and joy that come through bathing in pure air and making 
friends with woods and birds and hills. We cannot live by bread alone; we 
hunger for beauty—for spiritual food. 

A Persian proverb says: “If you have but two loaves of bread, sell one 
and buy roses.” 

We are glad to have Mr. Pleas tell us of the busy, happy life he and the 
Missus are having on their little farm at Chipley. Isn’t this the ideal married 
life, where husband and wife are engaged in the same congenial oceupation? 
i believe the average home life would be happier if the wife took move intelli- 
gent interst in the husband’s business. Often she is kept in ignorance of his 
affairs. Instead of being a partner of his work and plans, she is like an owi- |’ 
sider regarding these. In this way, a man may lose much help and comfort 
in his married life. 

Allen Dale, your letter gives me peculiar pleasure because that “Gunner’s 
Paradise” you write about surrounded the plantation home where I spent my 
childhood years. Yes, I know those woods, From the upper portico of the big 
old-fashioned house I could see them stretching in billows of green to the far 
horizon. In my rambles or horseback rides through them I encountered flocks 
of*wild turkeys and occasionally saw a deer slip like a shadow into the thicket. 
A curious region it is. On our farm a stream tumbled over a cliff and sank— 
to be seen no more. Near us was the sink of Miccosukee Lake—a deep basin 
in which the water rose and fell as if with the tides of the Gulf—more than 
thirty miles distant. 

I believe, with Mr. Orton, that when men learn and practice the art of 
rivht living, their years will be extended long past the three score and ten limit. 
Also, that those added years will not be burdensome—that the usefulness and 
joy of living will be in them. A few such instances of mental vigor and vitality 
in very advanced age occur to. show us what is possible—and what may be 
the rule, not the exception, in the year two thousand. 

Before I forget it, let me answer the query of a correspondent who wishes to 
know if there is not among the new books one called “A School for Husbands”. | 
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There is a book so called, but it is not new. It was written by the wife of the 1 rom te 
famous novelist Bulwer shortly after she and her husband separated. It is a AAT 
venomous, pitiless attack upon him, written, as a reviewer of it said, “with a} PY gee Sa a Month 


stiletto dipped in the poison of asps”. It is one of the forgotten books—one 
that should be forgotten. Poor little Minnie Myrtle—the first wife of Joaquin 
Miller—tried to imitate it in her story of her domestic trouble, but it was not in 
the little Western woman to copy the vindictiveness of the English shrew. 
Jimmie, several of the doctors and their friends have called you down in| 
regard to the rap you gave the profession. The letters came in too late for | 
publication this month. The Second Teacher’s explanation as to the Profes- 
sor’s dramatic dream in your story to-day is scientific, but a friend of mine, | 
who is a disciple of Buddha, insists that the dream is prophetic, and that 
the Czar, or his successor, will be kidnapped just that way at some future time, 
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when everybody has a flying machine. Such vivid dreams are not idle, she 
says. They foreshadow coming events. 
Will the writer of the letter, “An Answer to Rapping the Doctors,” please 
send another copy of it? I am sorry that the letter has been mislaid. ' 
I hope these long Autumn evenings will send us a full company of Open; a Ue the use of goots while paying for them, Tride with as, Amagios’s rent Original lowes 
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them at the house kitchen and served at a long table, which is a sight to see at 
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and the Empire State Surety Company are inseparably associated 
in the public mind, for it was this company which brought home to 
the insuring public, through its advertising and by its liberal Popular 
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'dence—bacon and cabbage, corn pone, biscuit, syrup, peas, sweet potatoes, 
beets, turnips, etc.—every single article being produced on the Willie farm. 
The negroes have comfortable homes, and the place resembles a little village. 
On the farm is grown everything marketable and eatable, among the rest the 
largest pecans I ever saw. The hogs are fattening in the open fields, gleaning 
the potatoes and peanuts which are left after the harvesting, with just enough 
corn given to induce them to come to the feeder’s call. The result is the 
finest, juiciest and most wholesome bacon. I was on the farm during the 
hog killing and the cane grinding, the busiest times of the Fall on a Florida 
country place. About fifty hogs were killed, and the meat perfectly cured. 
The syrup, made from the genuine West India sugar cane, was delicious. 

But the sport. I found my Thomasville friend had not exaggerated. The 
woods, the bushes were full of birds. I don’t think those woods can ever be 
shot out. Every day we bagged birds to the law’s limit—quail, doves, robins, 
etc. Miccosukee Lake—a beautiful body of water seventeen miles long—was 
only four miles distant. It is teeming with fish—trout, perch and the big flat, 
speckled beauties, called Miccosukee bream. © The banks of the lake are wild 
and picturesque; the trees are the abode of chattering squirrels. The lake is 
the Fall and Winter home of innumerable ducks. Shooting parties from ‘Thom- 
asville and Monticello come down all through the season and picnics and camp- 
ing parties are frequent. 

West of Lloyds—some ten or twelve miles away—there is a still wilder 
region in the woods about Wacissa_ River, where deer, wild turkey and even 
bear and wild cats may be found. In these woods I expect to hunt this Fall, 
hoping to have my same good mount—from Judge Willie’s stable—that I had 
two years ago. 

New York City. ALLAN DALE. 


What We Are Doing 


A wireless message tells us that some of our old Sunny South friends 
are wishing to know what we two wanderers from the Northwest are doing on 
our little Florida farm. Well, we have been pretty busy—the Missus and I— 
keeping a lot of irons at the fire and adding new ones occasionally. The 
things we have raised this year would cause you to raise your eye-brows in 
surprise. We have produced on the tiny farm, kudzu hay—tons of it—fruits, 
vegetables, eggs, chickens, honey and of course flowers, some of which—rare, 
wild species—we are developing a la Burbank; I don’t neglect my studio, where 
a part of every day is taken to developing pictures of the surrounding country 
and faces of the pretty girls. Nor does the Missus neglect her easel. She 
has painted some really beautiful pictures this year. But despite the unusual 
ardor of Old Sol this Summer, we have—with one hired man—accomplished a 
lot of out-door work in garden and “patches”. In the matter of celery alone, 
|we have tried four varieties, one of which netted us ten dollars from a planted 
space four by thirty-six feet. The celery was exceptionally well flavored, white 
land crisp. Also, we are testing seven varieties of Burbank’s thornless cactus 
(with good’ prospect of success. The cactus is indigenous to Florida—flourishes 
{on poor sandy soil, and if it can be made, as is claimed, such a delicious, all- 
(round article of food (every bit of it eatable) it is certainly a gain for agri- 
|culturists and the world at large. 

Last Spring we introduced a small poultry colony into our precinct— 
a dozen Barred Plymouth Rocks and one fifty-egg incubator. We have set 
six hens—one time each—and the incubator three times. The result is 162 
chicks hatched and 159 raised to market size. Next year, we will keep fifty 
hens for breeding and laying. During five months, so far, our hens have 
each averaged 175 eggs a year, and all surplus eggs are quickly snapped up 
by the home market at a good price. 

Another “iron” at the fire is an apiary—thirty-eight stands of Italian 
bees. The output of delicious honey exceeds our expectations, and there isn’t 
the least trouble in selling all we don’t use. But the product to which we 
are paying most attention and obtaining from it the greatest profit is kudzu 
—that peerless forage plant from prolific Japan, which until with a few years 
was known only as an ornamental vine, prized for its luxuriant foliage and 
rapid growth. It was we—rather it was the Missus alone—who discovered 
its great merit as a perennial food for cattle and horses. I had pulled up 
and thrown on the brush pile as worthless three roots of the vine. She picked 
them up and planted them around a Summer house, and the way that vine 
covered the house with its great, juicy foliage was magical. Some of the 
superfluous long sprays were cut and thrown out, and the cattle ate them 
greedily. Then we knew the value of kudzu. By its rapid, luxuriant growth 
it would make quantities of excellent hay. We lost no time in setting out the 
whole of our little place—save the lawn and garden—in kudzu, and recently 
we have bought nearly three hundred acres one mile and a half from Chipley 
on which to fully develop kudzu, getting at the same time a most beautiful 
site for our future home. The first season that it is planted kudzu may be 
cut four or five times to be dried as hay, also fed green to cattle, horses and 
sheep; these prefer it to any other foliage. We are shipping the roots all 
the time —the labor requiring two extra hands—filling many orders and 
answering hundreds of letters of inquiry, in all of which work the dear little 
Missus is my right hand. We both remember with interest the friends we made 
through the Sunny South Household, and our hearts are gladdened to receive 
occasional cards and letters from them; also to see the letters of some of 
them in the Open House conducted by our well-beloved Sunny South mater— 
“Meb”, as we used affectionately to call her. I propose that we turn over a 
new leaf and meet each other oftener in the Open House. 

C. E. Preas. 


A Dreamer of Great Things 


In the first flush of my girlhood I met him—this dreamer of great things. 
'“We should live for a high purpose,” he said—“should strive earnestly to 
achieve the best for ourselves. Living in this way, we would inspire and in- 
‘fluence others to better living, and dying, would leave a name worthy to be 
| remembered.” I was awed. Never had I heard one talk so nobly: his words 
seemed inspired, his eyes shone with a light that seemed divine. What were 
[his plans for the future, I did not know, but that they were on some grandly 
beneficent line and would be triumphantly carried out, I fully believed. I was 
oppressed with a sense of inferiority, and of loneliness. This man would 
climb to heights unattainable by me. I would be left in the valley. 

We drifted apart. For years I did not know where he was or what he 
was doing. At last tidings of him came to me through one I knew well but 
had not seen for a long time. He was running a grocery store at a cross- 
roads station—among uneducated people—wholly unlike the associates of his 
youth. I could not at once give up my belief in the man’s ideal mission. He 
was perhaps living in this quiet place and among inferior people that he 
might study better and exert a refining influence on those about him. 

“Does he read as much as he used to?” I asked. 

“He scarcely ever looks at a book,” was the reply, “though, I believe, he 
reads the newspapers pretty regularly.” 

“Perhaps,” I ventured, “he is too busy writing to read?” 

“Writing! Why, he never even writes a business letter—his wife writes 
them all for him.” 

“But, surely—well—it may be he lives in the way he does, and among the 
class of people who compose the community, in order that he may uplift those 
who have not had his advantages. He always had such high ideals—it used to 
be an inspiration just to hear him talk.” 

“He talks as well and as much as ever,” she laughed, “but when it comes 
to uplifting his neighbors, I fear he will never do that. He needs a little 
uplifting himself; recently he was indicted for conducting a ‘blind tiger’ in 
connection with his business.” 

For a moment I was speechless from surprise. Then I exclaimed: “Well! 
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Ot all the young people I «new in my girlhood, not one has failed so wholly, 
so absolutely, as he.” 

“Oh, not absolutely!’ she corrected, quite seriously, “he makes a good 
living, and plenty of men are incapable of that, you know.” 

A good living! Was it that, indeed? How very far from it it seems to 
me, as contrasted with what I had expected of him, with what he gave promise 
of being. But I said nothing, though within me a voice seemed whispering, | 
“Man shall not live by bread alone.” 

Newberry, 8. C. 


MARGARET A. RICHARD. 
Beautiful Hands 


Three maids were going to a Fair where a costly prize would be given 
to the one who could show the most beautiful hands. 

One of them came to a little forest of wild tube-roses whose corollas 
were being robbed of their fragrance by the winds and the birds. One by one 
she touched the sweet-smelling flowers, which left on her delicate hands the 
snow of their petals and all that was left of their garnered sweetness. . | 

The second one paused at a pellucid stream which rippled over golden | 
sands, past beds of violets. In the crystal, perfumed water she bathed her hands, 
which were thus made more beautiful. | 

Timid and modest, the third was hesitating about asking flowers and | 
fountains for the secret of beauty, as her companions had done, when she met 
a ragged beggar, who, in a voice of agony, implored “Alms for the love 
of God!” 

Drawing from her purse a coin, she gave it to the needy one, who, on re- 
ceiving it, kissed the beneficent hand, letting fall on it a tear. The tear became 
a pearl, which imparted its delicate whiteness and grace to the hand of the 
compassionate girl. : 

Not that one whose hand had received the whiteness and fragrance of the 
wild tube-roses, nor that one on which glistened violet-scented drops from 
the golden-pebbled fountain obtained the rich prize offered at the Fair. 

Above all in grace, beauty and undefinable charm was seen the hand which 
the beggar’s tear had adorned and purified—Translated from the Spanish of 
N. Bolet Peraza, a Venezuelan Journalist, by M. Pertus, of Baylor College, 
Belton, Tex. 


Kidnapping the Czar 


“I had a terrible dream last night,” said the “Professor”, as he gazed | 
thoughtfully over the breakfast table and stirred his milk-and-water. 

“I was a Russian revolutionist, and I kidnapped the Czar. I had invented 
a flying machine which was exactly like a giant bird. The fabulous Roc would 
have appeared small by the side of it. The wings were made of enormous 
quills, and these were made of bamboo poles fringed with ordinary goose 
quills. The bones were of hollow steel, and the muscles were powerful coiled 
springs, acted upon by levers from the engine which was in the body of the 
bird, the body being as large as a twelve-oared boat. 

“At first I used the thing solely for my pleasure. I would flit about like 
a butterfly from city to city; only, I always went by night to avoid observation. 
The flying machine was a secret. In the daytime I would mount beyond the 
sight of men, and float in an azure heaven, floored with radiant clouds. - I 
was exultantly happy—until I took it in my head to kidnap the Czar. 

“On a certain day he was to be out on horseback, reviewing his troops. I 
planned to swoop down like a hawk, catch him under the arms with a specially | 
constructed grappling hook, and dart away, leaving them all petrified with | 
astonishment. 

“But, as it happened, the soldiers were not so easily petrified. -As I bore | 
away my prize, a thousand bullets crashed through the mechanism of my 
machine, so crippling it that it soon fluttered to earth. The woods were near 
by, so I took to my heels and escaped. ‘For days, weeks, months, I fled 
through swamps and forests and across dim, rain-harrowed steppes. Never 
did I stop but I heard again the yelping of hounds on my trail. At length 
I found a refuge in the Ural mountains, where a beautiful maiden took care 

I fell in love with her, married her, and thought to live happily ever 
after. But one day we saw a great bird soaring over the mountain peaks. I 
watched it, it was exactly like my bird inyention. It circled around and around 
until it came down in my very dooryard—and out of it stepped a grim officer | 
of the Russian police! Without a word, I took to my heels again and bolted 
down the mountain side, racing with clattering boulders, until at last I jumped 
from a precipice into a profound black void. 

“T know it was all due to the pancakes I ate for supper. But I wonder 
how it is that the nerves of the stomach, irritated by pancakes, can set up 
such a drama as that?” 

“It’s no wonder,” said the Second Teacher. “There was great excitement 
and laboring in your stomach over that sweet, soggy mass of battercakes. 
The nerves reperted it to the abdominal brain, which translated it into the 
experiences of an inventor, a bird, and a Russian refugee.” 

“But what is the abdominal brain?” 

“That is a new title of respect which has been conferred on our old 
acquaintance, the solar plexus. It is, as you know, the main center of the 
sympathetic nervous system, which ramifies throughout the internal portions 
of the body and superintends the involuntary motions and functions of the 
vital organs. It is the source, I believe, of such things as dreams, imaginings, 
affections, feelings, passions. It corresponds, in physiology, to what psychol- 
ogists call the subconscious mind. Professor, were you ever in love?” 

“Eh? Oh, yes, many times!” 

“Where did you feel it?” 

“Why, in my heart, of course.” 

“Tut! Your heart had nothing to do with it. You felt it in the bottom of 
your chest, and in the region of your stomach.” x 

“Well, have it as you please. Come to think of it, I believe you’re right.’ 

“If Pm not right, I’m nearly right. The seat of love is the sympathetic 
nervous system, centering in the solar plexus.” 

“Aha! I thought you didn’t know anything about love!” i 

“You thought wrong. I simply know too much about it to let it bother me.’ 


Arkansas, JIMMIE. 
What Anne Should Do 


“What should Anne do?” Why, if she possesses a grain of common sense 
she will send that tippling, ne’er-do-well lover adrift. It will not break her 
heart to give him up. More likely her heart would be broken to bits if she 
married him. She is in love with him now she thinks. Well, that glamour 
called being in love fades like cheap calico as soon as the starch of novelty is 
out of it, unless the color is set by esteem and respect. How do I know? 
Well, I know by sad experience. When I was seventeen I married a handsome, 
dashing young man who had a reputation for wildness that to my silly fancy 
only enhanced his charm. I married him, and pretty soon there came disil- 
lusion and regret. I found him to be wholly untrustworthy—untruthful and 
unprincipled. The liquor habit grew upon him. At first I did all in my 
power to help him reform. It was useless; he became disgusting and repulsive 
to me. I left him, for to any woman of refinement it is indecent and degrad- 
ing to live with a man whose acts have made you despise him. I did not care 
for a divorce, but he annoyed me and threatened me until I felt I could have 
no self-respect until I was legally free of him. I am now free, and I thank 
Heaven for the blessing of divorce. It has saved the soul of many a woman, 
and man, too, no doubt, for the mistakes in marrying occur on both sides. You 
can never really ‘know a person until you live with him, and a young man or 
a young woman is no judge of character and is usually moved by impulse, 
passion or fancy. But you, Miss Anne, you know just what to expect. Your 
lover has shown the cloven foot, and if you marry him it will be with your open 
eyes. In that case you ought to take your medicine without a grimace. 

Lexington, Missouri, Myrrie LEIGH., 
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of a spy—and what happened then! 
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CHING 


| he was doomed for a thousand years to pay for them. Well, there was nothing 

left to do but kill the manager and burn down the laundry. But the big Dutch- 
, man frustrated him, seizing him by the nape of the neck and dancing him up © 

: and down. He danced him over the ironing tables, the stove, and the mangles, 

“v and out into the wash-room and- over the wringer and washer. Martin was | 

T X danced until his teeth rattled and his head ached, and he marveled that the | 
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|around again, Willie, around, around, around.” 


‚you no eat now. 


|him, he essayed to get up and dress.. By a supreme exertion of will, with 


| MARTIN EDEN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


‘your wages!” The pile of cuffs grew into a mountain, and Martin knew that 


Dutchman was so strong. 

And then he found himself before the mangle, this time receiving the cuffs 
an editor of a magazine was feeding from the other side. Each cuff was a 
check, and Martin went over them anxiously, in a fever of expectation, but 
they were all blanks. He stood there and received the blanks for a million 
years or so, never letting one go by for fear it might be filled out. At last 
he found it. With trembling fingers he held it to the light. It was for five 
dollars. “Ha! Ha!” laughed the editor across the mangle. “Well, then, I shall 
kill you,” Martin said. He went out into the wash-room to get the axe, and 
found Joe starching manuscripts. He tried to make him desist, then swung | 
the axe for him. But the weapon remained poised in mid-air, for Martin 
found himself back in the ironing-room in the midst of a snow-storm. No, it 
was not snow that was falling, but checks of large denomination, the smallest 
not less than a thousand dollars. He began to collect them and sort them out, 
in packages of a hundred, tying each package securely with twine. 

He looked up from his task and saw Joe. standing before him juggling 
flat-irons, starched shirts, and manuscripts. Now and again he reached out 
and added-a bundle of checks to the flying miscellany that soared through the 
roof. and out of sight in a tremendous circle. Martin struck at him, but he 
seized the axe and.added-it to the flying circle. . Then he plucked Martin and 
added him. Martin went up through. the roof, clutching at manuscripts, so 
that by the time he came down he had a large armful. But no sooner down 
than up again, and a second and third time and countless times he flew around 
‘the circle. From far off he could hear a childish treble singing: “Waltz me 


He recovered the axe in the midst of the Milky. Way of checks, starched 
shirts, and manuscripts, and prepared, when he came down, to kill Joe. But he 
did not come down. Instead, at two in the morning, Maria, having heard his 
groans through the thin partition, came into his room, to put hot flet-irons | 
against his body and damp cloths upon his aching eyes. - 


CHAPTER XXVI 
ARTIN EDEN did not go out to hunt for a job in the morning. It was 
late afternoon before he came out of his delirium and gazed with aching 
eyes about the room. Mary, one of the tribe of Silva, eight years old, keeping 
watch, raised a screech at sight of his returning consciousness. Maria hurried 
into the room from the kitchen. She put her work-calloused hand upon his 


“You lika da eat?” she asked. 

He shook his head. Eating was farthest from his desire, and he won- 
dered that he should ever have been hungry in his life. 

“I’m sick, Maria,” he said, weakly. “What is it? Do you know?” 

“Grip,” she answered. “Two or three days you alla da right. 
Bimeby plenty can eat, to-morrow can eat maybe.” 
Martin was not used to sickness, and when Maria and her little girl left 


Better 


reeling brain and eyes that ached so that he could not keep them open, he 
managed to get out of bed, only to be left half stranded by his senses upon the 
table. Half an hour later he managed to regain the bed, where he was content 
to lie with closed eyes and analyze his various pains and weaknesses. Maria | 
came in several times to change the cold cloths on his forehead. Otherwise she | 
left him in peace, too wise to vex him with chatter. This moved him to grati- | 
tude, and he murmured to himself, “Maria, you getta da milka ranch, all | 
righta, all right.” 

Then he remembered his long-buried past of yesterday. It seemed a life- 
time since he had received that letter from the Transcontinental, a life-time 
since it was all over and done with and a new page turned. He had shot his 
bolt, and shot it hard, and now he was down on his back. If he hadn’t starved 
himself, he wouldn’t have been caught by La Grippe. He had been run down, | 
and he had not had the strength to throw off the germ of disease which had | 
invaded his system. This was what resulted, 

“What does it profit a man to write a whole library and lose his own 
life?” he demanded aloud. “This is no place for me. No more literature in 
mine. Me for the counting-house and ledger, the monthly salary, and the 
little home with Ruth.” 

Two days later, having eaten an egg and two slices of toast and drunk a 
cup of tea, he asked for his mail. but found his eyes still hurt too much to 
permit him to read. 

“You read for me, Maria,” he said. 
Throw them ‘under the table. Read me the small letters.” 

“No can,” was the answer. “Teresa, she go to school, she can.” 

So Teresa Silva, aged nine, opened his letters and read them to him. He 
listened absently to a long dun from the typewriter people, his mind busy with | 
ways and means of finding a job, Suddenly he was shocked back to himself. | 

“We offer you forty dollars for all serial rights in your story’,” Teresa 
| slowly spelled out, “ ‘provided you allow us to make the alterations suggested.’ ” 
| “What magazine is that!” Martin shouted. “Here, give it to me.” 

He could see to read now, and he was unaware of the pain of the action. 
It was the White Mouse that was offering him forty dollars, and the story was 
“The Whirlpool”, another of his early horror sketches. He read the letter 
through again and again. The editor told him plainly that he had not handled 
the idea properly, but that it was the idea they were buying because it was 
original. If they could cut the story down one-third, they would take it and 
send him forty dollars on receipt of his answer. 

He called for pen and ink, and told the editor he could cut the story down 
three-thirds if he wanted to, and to send the forty dollars right along. | 
| The letter despatched to the letter-box by Teresa, Martin lay back and 
| thought. It wasn’t a lie after all. The White Mouse paid on acceptance. 
There were three thousand words in “The Whirlpool”. Cut down a third, 
| there would be two thousand. At forty dollars that would be two cents a word. | 
Pay on acceptance and two cents a word—the newspapers had told the truth. | 
And he had thought the White Mouse a third-rater! It was evident that he 
did not know the magazines. He had deemed the Transcontinental a first- 
rater, and it paid a cent for ten words. He had classed the White Mouse as 
of no account, and it paid twenty times as much as the Transcontinental and 
also had paid on acceptance. 


“Never mind the big, long letters. 


Well, there was one thing certain: when he got well, he would not go out |- 


looking for a job. There were more stories in his head as good as “The | 


Whirlpool”, and at forty dollars apiece he could earn far more than in any | ~~ 


job or position. Just when he thought the battle lost, it was won. He had 
proved for his career. The way was clear. Beginning with the White Mouse 
he would add magazine after magazine to his growing list of patrons. Hack- 
work could be put aside. For that matter, it had been wasted time, for it 
had not brought him a dollar. He would devote himself to work, good work, 
and he would pour out the best that was in him. He wished Ruth was there 


|to share in his joy, and when he went over the letters left lying on his bed, 


he found one from her. It was sweetly reproachful, wondering what had kept 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine |him away for so dreadful a length of time. He re-read the letter adoringly, 
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dwelling over her hand-writing, loving each stroke of her pen, and in the end 
kissing her signature. 

And when he answered, he told her recklessly that he had not been to see 
her because his best clothes were in pawn. He told her that he had been sick, 
but was once more nearly well, and that inside ten days or two weeks (as 
soon as a letter could travel to New York City and return) he would redeem 
his clothes and be with her. 

But Ruth did not care to wait ten days or two weeks. Besides, her lover 
was sick. The next afternoon, accompanied by Arthur, she arrived in the 
Morse carriage, to the unqualified delight of the Silva tribe and of all the 
| urchins on the street, and*to the consternation of Maria. She boxed the ears 
of the Silvas who crowded about the visitors on the tiny front porch, and in 
‘more than usual atrocious English tried to apologize for her appearance. 
Sleeves rolled up from soap-flecked arms and a wet gunny-sack around her 
Pieni told of the task at which she had been caught. So flustered was she by 
two such grand young people asking for her lodger, that she forgot to invite 
them to sit down in the little parlor. To enter Martin’s room, they passed 
through the kitchen, warm and ‘moist and steamy from the big washing in 
progress. Maria, in her excitement, jammed the bed-room and bed-room 
| closet doors together, and for five minutes, through the partly open door, 
clouds of steam, smelling of soapsuds and dirt, poured into the sick chamber. 

Ruth succeeded in veering right and left and right again, and in running 
the narrow passage between table and bed to Martin’s side; but Arthur veered 
too wide and fetched up with clatter and bang of pots and pans in the corner 
where Martin did his cooking. Arthur did not linger long. Ruth occupied 
the only chair, and having done his duty, he went outside and stood by the 
gate, the center of seven marveling Silvas, who watched him as they would 
have watched a curiosity in a side-show. All about the carriage were gathered 
the children from a dozen blocks, waiting and eager for some tragic and 
terrible dénouement. Carriages were seen on their street only for weddings 
| and funerals. Here was neither marriage nor death; therefore, it was some- 
thing transcending experience and well worth waiting for. 

Martin had been wild to see Ruth. His was essentially a love-nature, and 
he possessed more than the average man’s need for sympathy. He was starving 
for sympathy, which, with him, meant intelligent understanding; and he had 
yet to learn that Ruth’s sympathy was largely sentimental and tactful, and 
that it proceeded from gentleness‘of nature rather than from understanding of 
the objects of her sympathy. So it was while Martin held her hand and gladly 
talked, that her love for him prompted her to press his hand in return, and 
that her eyes were moist and luminous at sight of his helplessness and of the 
marks suffering had stamped upon his face. 

But while he told her of his two acceptances, of his despair when he re- 
ceived the one from the Transcontinental, and of the corresponding delight 
with which he received the one from the White Mouse, she did not follow him. 
She heard the words he uttered and understood their literal import, but she 
was not with him in despair and his delight. She could not get out of her- 
self. She was not interested in selling, stories to magazines. What was im- 
portant to her was matrimony. She was not aware of it, however, any more 
than she was aware that her desire that Martin take position was the instinctive 
and preparative impulse of motherhood. She would have blushed had she been 
told as much in plain, set terms, and next, she might have grown indignant 
and assertive that her sole interest lay in the man she loved and her desire for 
him to make the best of himself. So, while Martin poured out his heart to 
her, elated with the first success his chosen work in the world had received, she 


paid heed to his bare words only, gazing now and again about the room, | 


shocked by what she saw. 

For the first time Ruth gazed upon the sordid face of poverty. Starving 
lovers had always seemed romantic to her, but she had had no idea how starving 
lovers lived. She had never dreamed it could be like this. Ever her gaze 
shifted from the room to him and back again. The steamy smell of dirty 
clothes, which had entered with her from the kitchen, was sickening. Martin 
must be soaked with it, Ruth concluded, if that awful woman washed fre- 
quently. Such was the contagiousness of degradation. When she looked at 
Martin, she seemed to see the smirch left upon him by his surroundings. She 
had never seen him unshaven, and the three days’ growth of beard on his face 
was repulsive to her. Not alone did it give him the same dark and murky 
aspect of the Silva house, inside and out, but it seemed to emphasize that 
animal-like strength of his which she detested. And here he was, being con- 
firmed in his madness by the two acceptances he took such pride in telling 
her about. A little longer and he would have surrendered and gone to work. 
But he would continue on in this horrible house, writing and starving for a few 
more months. 

“What is that smell?” she asked, suddenly. 

“Some of Maria’s washing-smells, I imagine,” was the answer. 
growing quite accustomed to them.” 

“No, no; not that. It is something else. 

Martin sampled the air before replying. 

“T can’t smell anything else, except stale tobacco smoke,” he announced. 

“That’s it. It is terrible. Why do you smoke so much, Martin?” 

“I don’t know, except that I smoke more than usual when I am lonely. 
And then, too, it’s Such a long-standing habit. I learned when I was only 
a youngster.” 

“Tt is not a nice habit, you know,” she reproved. “It smells to heaven.” 

“That’s the fault of the tobacco. I can afford only the cheapest. But 
wait until I get that forty-dollar check. Pll use a brand that is not offensive 
even to the angels. But that wasn’t so bad, was it, two acceptances in three 
days? That forty-five dollars will pay about all my debts.” 

` “For two years’ work?” she queried. 

“No, for less than a week’s work. Please pass me that book over on the 
far corner of the table, the account book with the gray cover.” He opened 
it and began turning over the pages rapidly. “Yes, I was right. Four days 
for ‘The Ring of Bells’, two days for “The Whirlpool’. That’s forty-five dollars 
for a week’s work, one hundred and eighty dollars a month. That beats any 
salary I can command, And, besides, Pm just beginning. A thousand dollars 
a month is not too much to buy for you all I want you to have. A salary of 
five hundred a month would be too small. That forty-five dollars is just a 
starter. Wait till I get my stride. Then watch my smoke.” 

Ruth misunderstood his slang, and reverted to cigarettes. 

“You smoke more than enough as it is, and the brand of tobacco will 
make no difference. It is the smoking itself that is not nice, no matter what 
the brand may be. You are a chimney, a living volcano, a perambulating 
smokestack, and you are a perfect disgrace, Martin, dear, you know you are.” 

She leaned toward him, entreaty in her eyes, and as he looked at her 
delicate face and into her pure limpid eyes, as of old he was struck with his 
own unworthiness. 

“I wish you wouldn’t smoke any more,” she whispered. “Please, for— 
my sake.” 

“All right, I wont,” he cried. “PI do anything you ask, dear love, any- 
thing; you know that.” Í 

A ‘great temptation assailed her. In an insistent way she had caught 
glimpses of the large, easy-going side of his nature, and she felt sure, if she 
asked him to cease attempting to write, that he would grant her wish. In the 
swift instant that elapsed, the words trembled on her lips. But she did not 
utter them. She was not quite brave enough, she did not quite dare. Instead, 
she leaned toward him to meet him, and in his arms murmured: 

“You know, it is really not for my sake, Martin, but for ne own. I am 
sure smoking hurts you; and besides, it is not good to be a slave to anything, 
to a drug least of all.” - 

“I shall always be your slave,” he smiled. 

“In which case, I shall begin issuing my commands.” 


(To Be Continued) 


“I am 


A stale, sickly smell.” 
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Catalogue Free 


Write to-day for our handsomely illus- 
trated catalogueof New York’s latest Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue styles. The largest 
exclusively wearing apparel catalogue issued 
in New York City. Has 144 pages. This 


catalogue explains fully how you can save 
all Express charges on goods purchased 
from us. Sent absolutely FREE to any 
address upon application. 

We illustrate below two of Broadway's 
latest styles. The charming 52 inch length 
Broad-Cloth Moyenage coat and the ex- 
tremely stylish Broad-Cloth tailor-made 
suit with Moyenage skirt. Either or both 
garments will be sent to you with this 
thorough understanding and agreement, 
that if you are not perfectly satisfied with 
your purchase, value, style and fit, you can 
return them to us at our expense and we will 
refund your money. You do not risk a 
penny when you order from 


BELLAS HESSGCO. 
New York City, N. Y. 


All Express f 
charges on either 
or both of these 
garments will be 
prepaid by us to 
any town in the 
United States. 


No. 5R223. $15.95 
buys this handsome 
52 inch length coat. 
It is the latest Moyen- 
age style. That ex- 
tremely graceful and 
beautiful cut that will 
be so popular for Fall 
and Winter wear. 
Made from finest 
quality of Broad- 
Cloth. The Moyen- 
age effect is seen in 
the graceful pleats 
A which fall from the 
tailored stiched heading at either side. There 
are 14 of these side pleats with deep inverted 
pleated back, allowing the coat to terminate in 
the full fan flare at the bottom. Coat is semi- 
fitted and buttons through with five large silk- 
covered buttons.. The collar has notched lapels 
and is inlaid with Moire Silk. The body of the 
coat and the sleeves are lined with the finest 
quality of Skinner’s Guaranteed Satin. Black 
eny, aman “ bust ees a b 

I spe ce, Express charges paid 
us to any town in the United. Sta tes $ 15.95 

No. 1R532. Send in your order for one of these hand- 
some tailor-made Broad-Cloth Suits. 

Remember either this suit or the coat which 
we here illustrate will be sent to you with the 
understanding that if you are not perfectly sat- 
isfied in every particular, you can return either 
or both garments at our expense and we will 
ge your mor a 

1is suit is made from a fine quality of Broad-Clo’ 

semi-fitted style, single Sreasted eke Eaten 
ing through with large handsome fancy buttons. 
The entire coat artistically braided, as illustra- 
ted, with the two side-front strappings and the 
two side-back strappings of braid gracefully ar- 
ranged, so as to give a becoming roundness to 
the form and slenderness to the waist. Deep 
notched collar, coat lined throughout with finest 
quality of guaranteed satin and measures 43 
inches in length. The skirt is the new 9 gore full 
pleated model, all seams are tailor’s stiched to 
about 12 inches below the hip line. The 8 side 
pleats and front box pleat form the popular and 
graceful Moyenage effect. Deep inverted pleated 
back. The suit comes in a handsome shade of 
brown, the new dark green color, medium dark 
gray, maid ome or Disci- Size 32 to 44 bust 
measure, o 30 waist measure, 37 to 44 i 

length of skirt. eee 


Our special Express 
us to any ea in the taint base $17.50 


We 
ESSO Ex 
Branch ` 
CROSBY eg 


BROADWAY. P & 
NEW YORK CITY NY Xes 


Free 
Catalog. 
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M°CALL PATT PAIT 
1a N AN At FIVE 
THE HOME DRESSMAKER E EEN a ocr ea 
CAN REALIZE HER DREAMS 


Do you want to make in your home, with your own hands, clothing for 
yourself and your daughters which will be absolutely accurate and up to the 
moment in style? 

Perhaps you have thought that it was not possible to do this without the aid 
of elaborate and complicated patterns. Such is not the case. 

Use McCall Patterns —you will be charmed with their simplicity and 
surprised to find how easy it is to follow them in your home dressmaking, 

McCall Patterns are authentic. They accurately reflect the latest 
American and foreign fashions of the day. ‘They are planned and designed on our 
own premises—in the largest building in the country devoted to the manufacture 
of one make of patterns. 

No more skilled, expert or artistic designers than ours can be found in this 
country or abroad. 

The Patterns cost but 10 and 15 cents —none higher. They com- 
prise everything in apparel for women and girls. They are so simple that you can't 
go wrong in using them. ‘There is no way to make a mistake—so plain and ciear 
is the McCall system of pattern making. 

Every pattern allows for seams and is so planned as not to waste a single inch 
of material. 

Use them and save yourself worry, mistakes and expense. 

Nearly 10,000 dealers in the United States sell them. If you 
can’t conveniently reach a McCall dealer you can get the patterns direct from us at 
the regular price. No extra charge for postage. 


Subscribe for McCall’s Magazine 


i This magazine is one of the leading fashion monthlies and is a recognized 
authority not only upon fashions but upon all matters relating to the home and 


household. 
Each issue contains about sixty new fashion designsof McCall 


Patterns. Different departments are devoted to millinery, 
lessons in dressmaking, helpful articles on cooking, cro- 
cheting, the care of the hair and skin, health and 
beauty hints, etc., and in addition to these useful 
features there is a wealth of miscellaneous matter, 
excellent fiction, etc. 

McCall’s Magazine costs 
but 50 cents a year. Every num- 
ber is worth that sum to the home- 
loving housewife, as it is full of au- 
thentic information on all home and 
personal topics. 

Send your subscription 
today and we will, in addition to 
sending you McCall’s Magazine for a 
year, present you with the pattern illus- 
trated in this advertisement—or any 
other pattern you find in the first num- 
.ber of the magazine which reaches you. 


More Than a Million Circu- 
lation Every Month 


THE McCALL 
COMPANY 


233 to 243 West 37th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


our circle of readers glow with interest. Think of it! A 
Perfect Pattern for Five Centt—a pattern that you can- 
not get from any source at present for less than 
ten cents. But we told you last month we had a plan 
on foot to help women save money. For instance, from 
August Ist, 1908, to August Ist, 1909, our readers bought 
nearly 150,000 patterns at a cost of $15,000. This year 


the same number of patterns will cost them $7,500, or a 


saving of $7,500. 


You will find each month in the Magazine a 
coupon to be sent with your order. This coupon 


SUNNY SOUTH 


Pattern Department 


Danm a 


3036 Misses’ Princess Dress, with Plaited or Gathered 
Flounce Dutch Collar or Square, Neck and Long or 
Three-Quarter Sleeves. 3 sizes, 13 to 17 years. 


3029 Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress,with Removable Chem- 
isette. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 


3026 Ladies’ Surplice Waist, Closing at Front and Having 
Body Lining. 7 sizes, 32 to 44. 


-+ 
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McCall Pattern 


3023 Ladies’ Dressing-Sack. 4 sizes, 32, 36, 40 and 44. | 
No. 3007 


3031 Ladies’ Work Apron. 3 sizes, small, medium and ; 
large. 


3045 Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress, with Removable Chem- 
isette. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 


3035 Ladies’ Night-Gown, Slipped over the Head. 4 sizes, 
32, 36, 40 and 44. 


3047 Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 


3046 Girls’ Coat, Known as the “Peter Pan”. 5 sizes, 6 to 
14 years. 


V 3020 \S SEE COUPON FOR. DIRECTIONS 
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CENTS 


entitles you to not more than two patterns at five 


HEA THERBLOOM Petticoats, for 

Fall and Winter, display an al- 
most bewildering diversity of models, 
from the most severe tailor-made to 
the most elaborately embroidered. 


cents each. If you want one pattern, send five 
cents with the coupon; if you desire two, send 


coupon and ten cents. (Send coin or stamps.) 


This coupon will appear each month, and thus every 


TAFFETA 


PETTICOATS 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


are the equal of silk in matters of appearance, 
brilliancy, richness and rustle, and vastly 
silk’s superior in durability, for Heatherbloom 
thrice outwears silk, yet costs but a third as 
much. 

New shades, solid colors, popular stripes and fancies. Workman- 
ship alone determines price—$2.00 and upward. 

If you have any difficulty in securing a Heatherbloom Taffeta 
Petticoat in the style and color you went, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


reader will have the chance to buy twenty-four patterns, if 


desired, at five cenis each. Keep your coupons, if you 


can't use them right away. It is money saved. 


Directions for the sending in of your order and meas- 


urement for these patterns will be found on the coupon. 


Tell your neighbor of the coupon, and send in her sub- 


scription. Address 


PUBLISHING CO. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


WARNING—JMPORTANT 


The great popularity achieved by Heatherbloom Petticoats has led to wide- 
spread imitation. Do not accept as genuine a petticoat claimed to be “‘ as good 
as,” ‘‘better than,” ‘‘the same as’’ He ‘herbloom. Such statements are false, 
for every genuine Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoat bears this label 
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Facsimile à g HEAT 
g TRADEMARK 


sewn lengthwise inside the waistband. Look for it. REFUSE Petticoats that do 
not have a full and complete label. Don’t take anyone’s word for it—see the label 
yourself. 


HEATHERBLOOM by the Yard 40 cents—and every yard guaranteed. 


Be sure that you see “‘Heatherbloom”’ on every yard. Itis your guarantee of the premier fabric for petti- 
coats, foundations, drop skirts and for all lining purposes. At lining counters—150 shades—36 inches 


ide. 
AAG Write for series of souvenir post cards—FREE 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York-Chicago pytt ff ics 


A s a r 
`<} A 
R of great interest to a> 


Every Prospective Mother ‘ 


Only scientific. garment of the kind ever invented. 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “fine form” and 
elegant appearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
—Always drapes evenly in front and back—no bulki- 
ness—no draw-strings—no lacing—no ripping or basting —Can be 
worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy 
. the material and have them made at home. 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book — “‘Fine- 
Form Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every 
woman writing for it. ‘Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, 
dressmakers, and users. 10 Days’ Free Trial. When you 
get our book, if your dealer has not yet been supplied with 
Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your selection of material 
and style, and we will make the garment to your order. When 
you get it, Wear it ten days, and if you don’t find it 
exactly as represented, send it back and we will cheer- 
fully refund every cent paid. Other skirts—if not in 
need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you—same 
guarantee—Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. 64, Buffalo, N. Y. 
EE WARNING ee ena 


To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the Fine Form Maternity Skirt is the onl 

**Maternity Skirt’’ on the market, as it is the only skirt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—alll 

substitutes offered will rise in front during development —a fault so repulsive to evéry woman of refined taste. No pattern 
can be purchased anywhere for this garment, Its special features are protected by patents. 
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3019 Ladies’ Nine-Gored Skirt, with Plaited Sections at 
Lower Part of Side-Front and Side-Back Gores and 
the Alternating Gores forming Box-Plaits. 6 sizes, 
22 to 32. 


3018 Girls’ Semi - Princess Dress, with or without Sash 
and Sleeve Caps. 5 sizes, 4to 12 years. y 


3034 Girls’ Dress, Consisting of a Blouse and a Separate 
Plaited Skirt. 4 sizes, 6to 12 years. 


3027 Ladies’ Eleven-Gored Skirt. 7 sizes, 22 to 34. 


3014 Roys’ Russian Suit, Consisting of a Blouse Having 
Removable Shield and Sleeves Plaited at Bottom or 
Finished with Wristbands and Knickerbockers. 
4 sizes, 2 to 5 years. 


3020 Childs’ Dress, Closing with Buttons on Shoulders. 
4 sizes, 3 to 9 years. 


3044 Girls’ One-Piece Dress, Closing at Center-Back. 5 
sizes, 4 to 12 years. 


AS TO PATTERN MEASUREMENTS 
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Kveryman’s Car at Last 


Think of it— $485 for the best-built, most thor- 
oughly proven, easiest-riding, most economical, 
handiest small automobile in the world! 


The New Brush Runabout not only 
outclasses all small cars, but is far ahead of its 
own previous high standard. 


Even though we have learned the lessons 
all manufacturers have to learn by experience 
—even though we have manufacturing facili- 
ties as nearly perfect as money and brains can 
make them—still we could not build a car of 
the quality of the 1910 Brush if we merely imi- 
tated the big cars with all their complicated 
parts and all parts necessarily smaller and 
weaker. 


Here’s where the genius of the designer 
counts. 


The Brush has always been and still is the 
only real Runabout built in America. 


The new 1910 Brush is not a designer’s 
dream but the result of years of experience 
and a knowledge acquired by manufacturing 
3,000 Brushes that are in daily use. Itisa 
car which with one chassis adapts itself per- 
fectly by change of bodies to a hundred dif- 
ferent uses. 


It is a car new in power, smoothness, 
speed and looks, but built on proven princi- 
ples by an organization already perfected. 

The Brush has the fewest possible parts 
but they are of sufficient size and strength to 
stand the hardest knocks. 


Simplicity makes it possible to build the 


car right and still sell it at this wonderful 
price. 


As for reliability, there is no comparison 
between the Brush and any of the small imi- 
tations of larger multi-cylinder cars. With the 
new Brush you get single-cylinder simplicity, 
reliability, light weight, low gasoline and oil 
consumption, low tire expense with four cylin- 
der power and smoothness. 


It’s new balanced motor runs as quietly 
as a four cylinder and is as flexible. It’s power 
is astonishing. — 

The most wonderful improvement in Motor 
Car Construction in years. 


While the balanced motor is the most re- 
markable feature of the 1910 Brush, we have 
made numerous other improvements and re- 
finements. 


Here are some of them; wheel-base length- 
ened 6 inches; more graceful and rakish lines; 
Mercedes type radiator; new selective control; 
universal coupling-shaft; improved dust-proof 
commutator; multiple disc low and reverse 
clutches; transmission control levers entirely 
housed and oil-tight; more quiet muffler. 


In our magnificent new plant, we make 
every part of the Brush except the wheels, 
tires and electric equipment. The Brush 
buyer pays no middle-man’s or parts-maker’s 
profit. 


READ THE SPECIFICATIONS 


Motor—i0 H. P., dalanced single cylin- 
der, four-cycle, vertical, 4 in. x 5in., water 
cooled; located in front under hood; every 
part instantly accessible; three point 
suspension. 

Balancing— After balancing by the usual 
counterweights, one extra loaded balance 
gear, driven by a crankshaft gear, is ap- 
plied, the result of which is to take out al? 
of the vibration due to reciprocating weight 
and in addition most (or at times a//) of the 
torque vibration—theoretically ín better 
balance than a four cylinder motor. 

Transmission—Iinternal gear type, per- 
fectly quiet; entirely enclosed and abso- 
lutely oil-tight. 

Cooling—Mercede& type radiator, on 
Briscoe thermo-syphon system, elimina- 
ting pu pump. 

Drive—Double side chains to rear wheels. 


Control—Single hand-lever of selective 
action for all speeds; spark and throttle 
under steering-wheel; foot-pedal releases 
clutch without touching the hand-lever, 
and also applies the brake. The clutch re- 
lease by the foot is one of the fine features 
of the Brush and is found on no other low- 
priced car. 

Steering Gear— Another exceptional 
feature; internal reducing spur gear, slow 
and powerful at straight-ahead and accel- 
erating as the wheel turns; entirely en- 
closed and oil-tight. 

Axles and Frames — Oil-treated, se- 
lected wood, oak, hickory and maple; won- 
derful for strength, durability and lightness. 

Springs—Spiral, located at extreme four 
corners; absolutely the easiest riding 
springs on any car and mechanically im- 
possible to break. 


Brakes—Internal expanding in rear 
sprocket hubs. 

Wheels— Artillery, with 28 in. x 3 in. pneu- 
matic tires. 

Wheel Base—80 inches. 

Tread—S6in. For Southern trade 60 in. 

Equipment—Tools, tire kit, 3 oil lamps, 
horn. 

Color—Maroon, except coupe. 
Body—Divided seat; trimmed in high- 
grade leather. Platform on rear, as pictured 

above, with equipment $485.00. 

Six special bodies, furnished on order, at 
extra prices as follows: rear platform with 
steel tool box: rear compartment with remov- 
able steel deck; single or double rumble with 
wooden tool box: racer type; coupe. 

Speed—35 miles an hour, except racer type, 
which has special gearing. 


736 BALTIMORE AVENUE, 


BRUSH RUNABOUT CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Brush Runabout Co., 


736 Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me a copy of the new Brush Catalog. 


Name 


Address -—- 


City 


State 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


Model D 28 


Model D Coupe 


Everyman’s Car 


Merchants 
Physicians 
Salesmen 
Corporations 
Contractors 
Farmers 
Clubmen 
Suburbanites 


Young Folks 


The Brush knows 
no class; there is no 
limit to it’s use- 
fulness.. A tried, 
proven automobile 
for less than the 
cost of a good 
horse and buggy. 


Model D 26 


10 D 5-passenger 
Touring Car. Also 
in Toy Tonneau and 
Close Coupled. 


This big car 
shows the fallacy of a common impression 


Many people think that a big 
car must cost more to operate 
than a small one--that a more 
powerful engine requires 
greater fuel expense--but this 
is not true of the $2500 Speed- 
well “50” for 1910. 


19 miles to the gallon 


Mr. Theodore W. Neff, of Yellow Springs, Ohio, has just written 
us: ‘Returning from Cleveland in your car over muddy roads I 
aged 19 miles to the gallon of gasoline.” i 

The reason is: Operating economy depends solely on utilizing the 
power of the motor. For it makes no difference how powerful a motor 
may be, if the power developed is wasted in overcoming unnecessary 
friction—if it has to pull an unnecessary load—then it costs more than 
it should to run the car. 


Saves power 


It has the lightest weight per horse power of any big car on the 
market. The motor has no unnecessary burden to carry—because all 
weight is concentrated where it is needed for strength—and all excess 
weight eliminated. 

No power is wasted in transmission because there is no unnecessary 
friction—all the power is applied to propelling the car. It is the most 
economical car of all classes to operate. 


Saves repair bills 

p bill 

The 36 in. x 4 in. tires (44% in. on 7 passenger cars) save jarring, jolt- 
ing, and wear on machinery. 

The tires are large in proportion to the weight of the Speedwell and 
count for economical maintenance. 

Skillful designing — careful construction and expert selection of 
materials and parts make the Speedwell as durable and lasting as the 
most expensive car on the market—regardless of name or reputation. 

Repairs ari y. Depre ition is littl rhe Speedwell has greater 


hand value—should iV ) turn it int at any time 


e - . 
Saves initial cost 
In this superb car at $2500 you get every essential feature of the 
highest priced cars built. 
You get 50 H. P.—5 in. bore by 5.in. stroke—all the power you need 


for any emergency—all the speed you want—whenever you want it. No 
higher priced car will pass the Speedwell anywhere—on steep grades or 
level—on smooth roads or rough. 

You get room—easy riding. You get smooth working machinery 
and silent drive—all parts easy to get at. No car at any price is more 
finely finished or better looking. 

No higher priced car will give you keener pleasure—nor greater 
pride of ownership. 


Compare this car with any other 


Wheel Base—121 inches. 

Motor—4 cylinders cast in pairs, 5 in. bore by 5 in. stroke. 50 H. P. 

Lubrication—Reservoir capacity 3 gallons. Constant oil level in upper crank case. 

Dual Ignition—Bosch dual system with self-starting button. 

Improved Cone Clutch—Extremely flexible. Engages gently and is absolutely 
free from complications. 

Transmission—Selective three speeds forward and one reverse. 

Axles —Front axle one-piece drop forging. Wheels on Timken bearings. Rear 
axle full floating drawn steel type with one piece drawn steel casing. 
Brakes—Internal and external on rear axles. 1lsquare inch of breaking surface 

to each 7 pounds of car. 
Springs—Front 40 inches long and 24% inches wide, Rear 56 inches long and 2% 
nches wide—almost flat, maximum flexibility, perfect spring suspension. 
Bearings—Timken roller bearings throughout. 
lires—36 x 4 on all except 7-passenger models, 36 x 44. 
Cooling—By centrifugal pump, gear driven, circulating water through efficient 
cellular radiator. 


The Speedwell Motor Car Co., Dayton, Ohio 


be 


10 H. Roadster with Semi-Racer Body $2500. 
Also 10 C Standard Roadster with any style rear deck $2500 


10 E Limousine. 
$3850. 

Also 10 F 
7-passenger 
Touring Car, 
$2650. 


U.R. 
The Speedwell Motor Car Co.. 50 Essex Ave., Dayton, Ohio: 
Mail me your catalog. 
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Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa 


appeals to the taste and promotes the health of the young folks 
because it is a perfectly pure article made by a scientific blending 
of the finest fruit grown in the tropics. 

A new and handsomely illustrated recipe book containing choc- 
olate and cocoa recipes by Miss Parloa, and forty new recipes for 


home-made candies by Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, will be sent free 
by mail to any address. 


E WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Established 1780 52 Highest Awards 


